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Art. I.—IJncidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy 
Land. By an American. 2 Vols. With a Map and Engravings. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. London: O. Rich. 1837. 


Mucu of the ground which our intelligent, well-educated, and 
cheerful American has traversed in these volumes is familiar to 
modern readers. Of Egypt and the Holy Land, we cannot say he 
has communicated anything of importance which has not frequently 
been described or noticed before. Arabia Petreea presents wilder 
and less known regions for travelling enterprise ; still even here the 
author regrets that his opportunities afforded him so little to add to © 
the stock of valuable facts therewith connected, already recorded by 
Burckhardt, Laborde, and others. But whatever may be thought 
concerning the amount of novelty in these “ Incidents of Travel,” 
that is to say, in reference to geographical, antiquarian, or classical 
discoveries, it is impossible to deny them the merit of something 
not far short of originality of manner and style. It would at any 
time be a recommendation to a book of travels through the lands 
mentioned, to hear that it had been written by an American—by a 
citizen of the New World, who must naturally be expected to enter 
upon such a course with some peculiar associations respecting spots 
and events that have been consecrated by the most ancient testi- 
monies that are in existence. The points, indeed, which chiefly 
attracted the author’s attention, have manifestly not only been 
described by him faithfully and graphically, but he has eminently 
distinguished his narrative by impressing upon every such object 
the feelings which they excited within him, conferring upon them 
the vividness and freshness which enable the reader to accompany 
him with an ardour, if not equal, at least akin, to that which the 
writer partook of in his own person. We do not perceive any 
striving after effect, or any sort of exaggeration. ‘There is even not 
seldom the careless ease of a lightsome-hearted talker in his para- 
graphs, which obliges the reader both to understand him just as he 
wished to be understood, and to like him as a companion. With 
these lighter and individual traits in the style, must be eulogized 
the useful sort of knowledge which he inclines to inculeate—such as 
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the effects which different states of life have upon civilization— 
the contrasts between semi-barbaric, primitive, and pastoral habits, 
and those which people, whose minds and morals have been culti- 
vated, exhibit and cherish. His sketches of scenery are also exceed- 
ingly pleasant and spirited. In fact, as we are about to show by 
incontestable proofs, these volumes are amongst the most agreeable 
of travels that we have ever read; nor is it possible'to arrive at 
their conclusion without desiring that another such pair by the same 
hand were within reach for instant consultation. 

The work contains a journal of the author’s tour within the years 
1835 and; 1836. The reader, on various occasions, is given to 
understand that the countries named in the title-page by no means 
circumscribed his travels. We should, indeed, from several allusions 
and descriptions, suppose that he is minutely acquainted with many 
of the objects most worthy of attention in the most celebrated 
portions of Europe. In making a selection from his journal, we 
have no doubt however that he acted judiciously in confining him- 
self to the parts before us, although the success of the publication 
will, we hope, induce him afterwards to come forward in a similar 
capacity, and upon the stage of another theatre. 

The journal before us takes up the reader at Alexandria in 
Egypt, and lands him at the end at the same place. Concerning 
the ruins of this city our American declares there can be no doubt 
that immense treasures are still buried under them, but “ whether 
they will ever be discovered will depend on the Pacha’s necessities, 
as he may need the ruins of ancient temples for building forts and 
bridges. New discoveries are constantly made ; and between my 
first and second visit a beautiful vase had been discovered, pro- 
nounced to be the original of the celebrated Warwick vase found at 
Adrian’s villa, near Tivoli.”” He adds,—‘‘ I have since seen the 
vase at Warwick castle ; and if the one found at Alexandria is not 
the original, it is certainly remarkable that two sculptors, one in 
Egypt and the other in Italy, conceived and fashioned two separate 
works of art so exactly resembling each other.”’ 

We are not going to detain our readers with many antiquarian 
notices or references to ancient art, drawn from the present volumes, 
because there have been of late years dozens of descriptions that 
may be more enlightened. It is with the adventures and incidents 
—with the scenery visited and the manners of the different races 
inhabiting the countries traversed, that we must chiefly fill our 
pages. But having seen what is said about the use to which the 
temples of Alexandria may be turned at some future day, the 
following statement must not be passed over, in reference to the 
Pyramids. ‘‘ Mr. Linant has been twenty years in Egypt, and is 
now a bey in the Pacha’s service, and that very afternoon, after a 
long interview, had received orders from the great reformer to make 
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a survey of the Pyramids, for the purpose of deciding which of those 
gigantic monuments, after having been respected by all preceding 
tyrants for 3000 years, should now be demolished for the illustrious 
object of yielding material for a petty fortress, or scarcely more 
useful or important bridge.’’ Tuture travellers owe much to the 
surveyor for having reported that it would be cheaper to get mate- 
rials from the quarries than to seek for them in the tombs and 
monuments of the ancient monarchs of the land. 

The author proceeded up the Nile to Cairo, where he had the 
honour to be presented to his Highness the Pacha of Egypt. We 
are not, however, going to accompany him closely in his voyage to 
the Cataracts ; or in his various wanderings in the country of the 
Pharaohs, but only pitch on an adventure or a scene, much at ran- 
dom, here and there. He is, in what immediately follows, at 


Cairo :— 

“T had repeatedly been down to Boulac in search of a boat for my 
intended voyage up the Nile; and going one Sunday to dine on the Island 
of Rhoda, I again rode along the bank of the river for the same purpose. 
We were crossing over one more than half sunk in the water, which I 
remarked to Paul (his Maltese servant) was about the right size; and 
while we stopped a moment, without the least idea that it could be made 
fit for use, an Arab came up and whispered to Paul that he could pump 
out the water in two hours, and had only sunk the boat to save it from 
the officers of the pacha, who would otherwise take it for the use of 
government. Upon this information, I struck a bargain for the boat, 
eight raen, a rais, and a pilot. The officers of the pacha were on the 
bank looking out for boats, and, notwithstanding my Arab’s ingenious 
contrivance, just when I had closed my agreement, they came on board 
and claimed possession. I refused to give up my right, and sent to the 
agent of the consul for an American flag. He could not give me an 
American, but sent me an English flag, and I did not hesitate to put 
myself under its protection. I hoisted it with my own hands, but the 
rascally Turks paid no regard to its broad folds, The majesty of England 
did not suffer, however, in my hands, and Paul and I spent more than an 
hour in running from one officer to another, before we could procure the 


necessary order for the release of the boat.”’ 


This and many other passages in these volumes go to illustrate 
the manners and condition not only of the people with whom the 
author came in contact, but his never-failing resources of temper, 
resolution, and adroitness. We now quote a striking description of 


a storm on the ‘ eternal river.” 

“ The wind was blowing down with a fury I have never seen surpassed 
in a gale at sea, bringing with it the light sands of the desert, and at 
times covering the river with a thick cloud which prevented my seeing 
across it. Aclearing up for a moment showed a boat of the largest class 
heavily laden, and coming down with astonishing velocity; it was like 
the flight of an enormous bird. She was under bare Peo small 
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rtions of the sai] had got loose, and the Arabs were out on the very 
ends of the long spars getting them in. One of the boatmen, with a rope 
under his arm, had plunged into the river, and with strong swimming 
reached the bank, where a hundred men ran to his assistance. Their 
united strength turned her bows around, up stream, but nothing could 
stop her; stern foremost, she dragged the whole posse of Arabs to the 
bank, and broke away from them perfectly ungovernable; whirling 
around, her bows pitched into our fleet with a loud crash, tore away 
several of the boats, and carrying one off, fast locked as in a death-grasp, 
she resumed her headlong course down the river. They had gone but a 
few rods, when the stranger pitched her bows under and went down ina 
moment, bearing her helpless companion also to the bottom. It was the 
most exciting incident I had seen upon the river. The violence of the 
wind, the swift movement of the boat, the crash, the wild figures of the 
Arabs on shore and on board, one in a red dress almost on the top of the 
long spar, his turban loose and streaming in the wind, all formed a novel 
and most animating scene. I need scarcely say that no lives were lost, 
for an Arab on the bosom of his beloved river is as safe as in his mud 


cabin.” 


Having arrived, after great delay and much toil, at Minyeh, our 
American was most intent on having a bath, but as it was the 
season of the Ramadan, nothing in the shape of a fire could be 
obtained before a late hour. The moment however that limit to 
abstinence arrived, a motley group of Turks and Arabs filled the 
bath. The account which follows is in the writer’s best manner, 
furnishing a spirited picture sufficient to tempt any man to undergo 
a rough handling and a liberal scalding. 


* As I was a Frank, and as such expected to pay ten times as much as 
any one else, I had the best place in the bath, at the head of the great 
reservoir of hot water. My white skin made me a marked object among 
the swarthy figures lying around me; and half a dozen of the operatives, 
lank, bony fellows, and perfectly naked, came up and claimed me. They 
settled it among themselves, however, and gave the preference to a dried- 
up oldman, more than sixty, a perfect living skeleton, who had been 
more than forty years a scrubber in the bath. He took me through 
the first process of rubbing with the glove and brush; and having 
thrown over me a copious ablution of warm water, left me.to recover at 
leisure. I lay on the marble that formed the border of the reservoir, 
only two or three inches above the surface of the water, into which I put 
my hand, and found it excessively hot; but the old man, satisfied with 
his exertion in rubbing me, sat on the edge of the reservoir, with his feet 
and legs hanging in the water, with every appearance of satisfaction. 
Presently he slid off into the water, and sinking up to his chin, remained 
so a moment, drew a long breath, and seemed to look around him witha 
feeling of comfort. I had hardly raised myself on my elbow to look at 
this phenomenon, before a fine brawny fellow, who had been lying for 
some time torpid by my side, rose slowly, slid off like a turtle, and con- 
tinued sinking until he too had immersed himself up to his chin. I 
expressed to him my astonishment at his ability to endure such heat, but 
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he told me that he wasa boatman, had been ten days coming up from 
Cairo, and was almost frozen, and his only regret was that the water was 
not much hotter. He had hardly answered me before another and another 
followed, till all the dark naked figures around me had vanished. By the 
fitful glimmering of the little lamps, all that I could see was a parcel of 
shaved heads on the surface of the water, at rest or turning slowly and 
quietly as on pivots. Most of them seemed to be enjoying it with an air 
of quiet, dreamy satisfaction ; but the man with whom I had spoken first, 
seemed to be carried beyond the bounds of Mussulman gravity. It ope- 
rated upon him like a good dinner ; it made him loquacious, and he urged 
me to come in, nay, he even became frolicsome; and, making a heavy 
surge, threw a large body of the water over the marble on which I was 
lying. I almost screamed, and started up as if melted lead had been 
poured upon me ; even while standing up it seemed to blister the soles of 
my feet, and I was obliged to keep up a dancing movement, changing as 
fast as I could, to the astonishment of the dozing bathers, and the utter 
consternation of my would-be friend. Roused too much to relapse into 
the quiet luxury of perspiration, 1 went into another apartment, of a 
cooler temperature, where, after remaining in a bath of moderately warm 
water, I was wrapped up in hot cloths and towels, and conducted into 
the great chamber. Here I selected a couch, and throwing myself upon 
it, gave myself up to the operators, who now took charge of me, and well 
did they sustain the high reputation of a Turkish bath: my arms were 
gently laid upon my breast, where the knee of a powerful man pressed 
upon them; my joints were cracked and pulled—back, arms, the palms of 
the hand, the soles of the feet all visited in succession. I had been 
shampooed at Smyrna, Constantinople, and Cairo; but who would 
have thought of being carried to the seventh heaven at the little town of 
Minyeh? The men who had me in hand were perfect amateurs, enthu- 
siasts, worthy of rubbing the hide of the sultan himself; and the pipe 
and coffee that followed were worthy too of that same mighty seigneur. 
The large room was dimly lighted, and turn which way I would, there 
was a naked body, apparently without a soul, lying torpid, and turned 
and tumbled at will by a couple of workmen, I had some fears of the 
plague; and Paul, though he felt his fears gradually dispelled by the 
soothing process which he underwent also, to the last continued to keep 
particularly clear of touching any of them; but 1 left the bath a different 
man ; all my moral as well as physical strength was roused. I nolonger 
drooped or looked back ; and though the wind was still blowing a hurri- 
cane in my teeth, I was bent upon Thebes and the Cataracts.” 


Frequent mention is made of Paul, who is the author’s familiar, 
as may have been, from the above kindly method of introducing his 
name, presumed. 

Most of our readers must be aware that no good Mussulman eats, 
drinks, or smokes, from the rising to the setting of the sun, during 
the Ramadan. Then what a luxury in such a land as Egypt must 
either of these processes be when the sacred hours have passed ! 
Our author’s boatmen faithfully observed the religious law, although 
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sometimes at work under the burning sun nearly all day, as he tells 
us ; but he took certain liberties with the hours and with the Pro- 
phet’s injunctions, by now and then tampering with the hands of. 
his watch, and bringing the day rather hastily to a close. 

It is not possible to fill up any considerable journal of travels in 
the vicinity of the Nile, and pass unnoticed the vast extent, magni- 
tude, and number of the architectural monuments and other vestiges 
of remote antiquity that there remain. Let us follow the author in 
his visit to the ancient tombs, not far from Siout. 


“On the lofty mountains overlooking this richest valley of the Nile, 
and protecting it from the Libyan desert, is a long range of tombs, the 
burial-place of the ancient Egyptians; and the traveller, looking for a 
moment at the little Mohammedan burying-ground, turns with wonder 
from the little city he has left, and asks, Where is the great city which 
had its graves in the sides of yonder mountains? Where are the people 
who despised the earth as a burial-place, and made for themselves tombs 
in the eternal granite ? 

‘*The mountain is about as far from the city as the river, and the 
approach to it is by another strong causeway over the same beautiful plain. 
Leaving our donkeys at its foot, and following the nimble footsteps of my 
hittle Arab girl, we climbed by a steep ascent to the first range of tombs. 
They were the first I had seen, and are but little visited by travellers ; and 
though I afterward saw all that were in Egypt, I still consider these well 
worth a visit. Of the first we entered the entrance-chamber was per- 
haps forty feet square, and adjoining it on the same range were five or six 
others, of which the entrance-chambers had about the same dimensions. 
The ceilings were covered with paintings, finished with exquisite taste 
and delicacy, and in some places fresh as if just executed; and on the 
walls were hieroglyphies enough to fill volumes. Behind the principal 
chamber were five or six others nearly as large, with smaller ones on 
each side, and running back perhaps 150 feet. ‘The back chambers were 
so dark, and their atmosphere was so unwholesome, that it was unplea- 
sant, and perhaps unsafe, to explore them; if we went in far, there was 
always a loud rushing noise, and as Paul suggested, their innermost 
recesses might now be the abode of wild beasts. Wishing to see what 
caused the noise, and at the same time to keep out of harm’s way, we 
stationed ourselves near the back door of the entrance.chamber, and I 
fired my gun within; a stream of fire lighted up the darkness of the 
sepulchral chamber, and the report went grumbling and roaring into 
the innermost recesses, rousing their occupants to phrensy. There was 
a noise like the rushing of a strong wind; the light was dashed from 
Paul's hand ; a soft skinny substance struck against my face; and thou- 
sands of bats, wild with fr ight, came, whizzing forth from every part of 
the tomb to the only avenue of escape. We threw ourselves down and 
allowed the ugly frightened birds to pass over us, and then hurried out 
ourselves. For a moment I felt guilty; the beastly birds, driven to the 
light of day, were dazzled by the glorious sun, and, flying and whirling 
blindly about, were dashing themselves against the rocky side of the 
mountain and falling dead at its base. Cured of all wish to explore very 
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deeply, but at the same time relieved from all fears, we continued going 
from tomb to tomb, looking at the pictures on the walls, endeavouring 
to make out the details, admiring the beauty and freshness of the colours, 
and speculating upon the mysterious hieroglyphics which mocked our 
feeble knowledge; we were in one of the last when we were startled by a 
noise different from any we had yet heard, and from the door leading to 
the dark recesses within, foaming, roaring, and gnashing his teeth, out 
ran an enormous wolf; close upon his heels, in hot pursuit, came another, 
and almost at the door of the tomb they grappled, fought, growled fear- 
fully, rolled over, and again the first broke loose and fled ; another chase 
along the side of the mountain, another grapple, a fierce and desperate 
struggle, and then they rolled over the side, and we lost sight of them.” 

A number of sketches might be introduced of the stupendous 
temples and avenues of sphinxes at Thebes—of an excursion into 
the desert in search of an oasis—of the cataracts of Upper Egypt, 
&e. But as we wish to return to Cairo, and thence to Mount 
Sinai ; and since, for reasons already stated, it is the writer, nearly as 
much as his subjects, that interests usin these volumes, we choose to 
have a little of his pleasant gossip about a dinner party which he 
mustered—Paul being the caterer of the provender—before the 
author and his companions reached the Cataracts. The affair was 
celebrated on board a boat, Paul with a prudence worthy of Caleb 
Balderstone, expressing his wonder that the American had not 
worked an invitation out of the others who were to be guests, and 
declaring that it was impossible to do the thing. However, the 
orders were peremptory, but the details were left to the familiar’s 
discretion—he being at liberty to buy and slay a cow or a camel, if 
necessary ; only let the dinner be abundant. After nine hours’ 
hard work in crossing rivers, and scrambling among ruins, the 
feeders returned to the feast: 


“The sharp exercise, and the grating of my teeth at the stubborn 
movements of my donkey, gave me an extraordinary voracity, and dinner, 
the all-important, never-to-be-forgotten business of the day, the delight 
alike of the ploughman and philosopher, dinner, with its uncertain good- 
ness, began to press upon the most tender sensibilities of my nature. My 
companions felt the vibrations of the same chord, and with an unneces- 
sary degree of circumstance, talked of the effect of air and exercise in 
sharpening the appetite, and the glorious satisfaction after a day’s work 
of sitting down to a good dinner. I had perfect confidence in Paul’s zeal 
and ability, but I began to have some misgivings. I felt a hungry devil 
within me, that roared as if he would never be satisfied. I looked at my 
companions, and heard them talk, and as I followed their humour with 
an hysteric laugh, I thought the genius of famine was at my heels, in the 
shape of two hungry Englishmen. I trembled for Paul, but the first 
glimpse I caught of him re-assured me. He sat with his arms folded, on 
the deck of the boat, coolly, though with an air of conscious importance, 
looking out for us. * * Reader, you have seen the countenance of a good 
man lighted up with the consciousness of having done a good action; 
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even so was Paul’s. I could read in his face a consciousness of having 
acted well his part. One might almost have dined on it. Itsaid as plainly 
as face could speak, one, two, three, four, five courses and a dessert, or, 
as they say at the two-franc restaurants in Paris, Quatre plats, une demi 
bouteille de vin, et pain a discrétion. 

“ In fact, the worthy butler of Ravenswood could not have stood in the 
hall of his master in the days of its glory, before thunder broke china and 
soured buttermilk, with more sober and conscious dignity than did Paul 
stand on the deck of my boat to receive us. A load was removed from 
my heart. I knew that my credit was saved, and I led the way witha 
proud step to my little cabin. Still I asked no question and made no 
apologies. I simply told my companions we were in Paul’s hand, and he 
would do with us asseemed to him good. Another board had been added 
to my table, and my towel had been washed and dried during the day, 
and now lay, clean and of a rather reddish white, doing the duty of a 
table-cloth. I noticed two tumblers, knives and forks, and plates, which 
were strangers to me, but I said nothing ; we seated ourselves and waited, 
nor did we wait long; soon we saw Paul coming towards us, staggering 
under the weight of his burden, the savoury odour of which preceded 
him. He entered and laid before us an Irish stew. Reader, did you 
ever eat an Irish stew? Gracious Heaven! I shall never forget that 
paragon of dishes ; how often in the desert, among the mountains of Sinai, 
in the Holy Land, rambling along the valley of Jehoshaphat, or on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, how often has that Irish stew risen before me to 
tease and tantalize me, and haunt me with the memory of departed joys ! 
The potato is a vegetable that does not grow in Egypt. I had not 
tasted one for more than a month, and was almost startled out of my 
propriety at seeing them; but I held my peace, and was as solemn and 
dignified as Paul himself. Without much ceremony we threw ourselves 
with one accord upon the stew. * * * For my own part, as I did not know 
what was coming next, if anything, I felt loath to part with it. My com- 
panions were knowing ones, and seemed to be of the same way of think- 
ing, and without any consultation all appeared to be approaching the 
same end, to wit, the end of the stew. With the empty dish before him, 
demonstrative to Paul that so far we were perfectly satisfied with what 
he had done, that worthy purveyor came forward with an increase of 
dignity to change our plates. I now saw that something more was 
coming. I had suspected from the beginning that Paul was in the mur- 
ton line, and involuntarily murmured, ‘this day a sheep has died ;’ and 
presently on came another cut of the murdered innocent, in cutlets, 
accompanied by fried potatoes. Then came boiled mutton and boiled 
potatoes, and then rvast mutton and roast potatoes, and then came a 
macaroni paté. I] thought this was going to damn the whole; until this 
I had considered the dinner as something extraordinary and recherche. 
But the macaroni, the thing of at least six days in the week, utterly dis- 
concerted me. I tried to give Paul a wink to keep it back, but on he 
came; if he had followed with a chicken, I verily believe I should have 
thrown it at his head. But my friends were unflinching and uncompro- 
mising. ‘hey were determined to stand by Paul to the last, and we laid 
in the macaroni paté with as much vigour as if we had notalready eaten 
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a sheep. Paul wound us up and packed us down with pancakes, I never 
knew a man that did not like pancakes, or who could not eat them even 
at the taii of a mighty dinner. And now, feeling that happy sensation of 
fulness which puts a man above kings, princes, or pachas, we lighted our 
long pipes and smoked. Our stomachs were full and our hearts were 
open. ‘Talk of mutual sympathy, of congenial spirits, of similarity of 
tastes, and all that, ’tis the dinner which unlocks the heart.”’ 


Certain speculations in the course of the flow of soul that followed 
the feast took place, respecting the means and stratagems which 
Paul had used to furnish such a plentiful display ; when it turned 
out that the author had done least of any present towards supplying 
the table, and that he was congratulated rather ironically upon pos- 
sessing such a treasure of a steward. 

Having returned to Cairo, our traveller proceeded towards Mount 
Sinai, the caravan of Pilgrims for Mecca fortunately being about to 
start at the time for the tomb of the Prophet. The caravan, we 
are farther told, consisted of more than 30,000 devotees, with pro- 
bably 20,000 camels and dromedaries. ‘They were put under the 
safe conduct of the Sheik of Akaba, who had been summoned by 
the Pacha of Egypt to perform this duty, the author having assumed 
the garb of a merchant, and engaging three young Bedouins to be 
guides across the Desert to Suez. We must, however, make rapid 
progress towards the holy Mount, only tarrying so long as to intro- 
duce a few scattered notices concerning the roaming descendants of 
Ishmael, among whom he sojourned for some time. He says— 


* Wild and unsettled, robbers and plunderers as they are, they have 
laws which are as sacred as our own ; and the tent, and the garden, and 
the little pasture-ground are transmitted from father to son for cen- 
turies. * * * * * * 

“ Not far from the track we saw, hanging on a thorn-bush, the black 
cloth of a Bedouin’s tent, with the pole, ropes, pegs, and everything 
necessary to convert it into a habitation for a family. It had been there 
six months; the owner had gone to a new pasture-ground, and there it 
had hung, and there it would hang, sacred and untouched, until he 
returned to claim it. ‘ It belongs to one of our tribe, and cursed be the 
hand that touches it,’ is the feeling of every Bedouin. Uncounted gold 
might be exposed in the same way, and the poorest Bedouin, though a 
robber by birth and profession, would pass by and touch it not.” 

One of the author’s guides communicated the following charac- 
teristic particulars belonging to their customs and manners. 

‘TI remember he told me that all the sons shared equally; that the 
daughters took nothing ; that the children lived together ; that if any of 
the brothers got married, the property must be divided; thatif any diffi- 
culty arose on the division, the man who worked the place for a 
share of the profits must divide it; and, lastly, that the sisters remain 
with the brothers until they (the sisters) are married. I asked him, 
if the brothers did not choose to keep a sister with them, what became 
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of her; but he did not understand me. I repeated the question, but still 
he did not comprehend it, and looked to his companions for an explanation. 
And when, at last, the meaning of my question became apparent to his 
mind, he answered, with a look of wonder,‘ It is impossible—she is his 
own blood.’ I pressed my question again and again in various forms, 
suggesting the possibility that the brother’s wife might dislike the sister, 
and other very supposable cases ; but it was so strange an idea, that to the 
last he did not fully comprehend it, and his answer was still the same— 
‘It is impossible—she is his own blood.’ * * * 

“T asked him who governed them ; he stretched himself up and an- 
swered in one word,‘ God.’ I asked him if they paid tribute to the pacha; 
and his answer was,‘ No we take tribute from him. I asked him how. 
‘ We plunder his caravans.’ ”’ 


Having arrived at a plain table of ground they at length saw 
before them, towering “ in awful grandeur, so huge and dark that 
it seemed close to us and barring all further progress, the end of my 
pilgrimage, the holy mountain of Sinai.” His account of the ascent 
to its summit is exceedingly striking, and presents a happy specti- 


men of his descriptive powers. We quote merely from what he says 
after having reached that summit. 


* And among all the stupendous works of Nature, not a place can be 
selected more fitted for the exhibition of almighty power. I have stood 
upon the summit of the giant Etna, and looked over the clouds floating 
beneath it, upon the bold scenery of Sicily, and the distant mountains of 
Calabria; upon the top of Vesuvius, and looked down upon the waves of 
lava, and the ruined and half-covered cities at its foot; but they are 
nothing compared with the terrific solitudes and bleak majesty of Sinai. 
An observing traveller has well called it ‘a perfect sea of desolation.’ Not 
a tree, or shrub, or blade of grass is to be seen upon the bare and rugged 
sides of innumerable mountains, heaving their naked summits to the skies, 
while the crumbling masses of granite all around, and the distant view of 
the Syrian desert, with its boundless waste of sands, form the wildest and 
most dreary, the most terrific and desolate picture that imagination can 
conceive. 

“The level surface of the very top, or pinnacle, is about sixty feet 
square. At one end isa single rock about twenty feet high, on which, 
as said the monk, the spirit of God descended, while in the crevice beneath 
his favoured servant received the tables of the law. . ° ’ 

“The ruins of a church and convent are still to be seen upon the moun- 
tain, to which, before the convent below was built, monks and hermits 
used to retire, and, secluded from the world, sing the praises of God upon 
his chosen hill. Near this, also inruins, stands a Mohammedan mosque ; 
for on this sacred spot the followers of Christ and Mohammed have united 
in worshipping the true and living God. Under the chapel isa hermit’s 
cell, where, in the iron age of fanaticism, the anchorite lingered out his 
days in fasting, meditation, and prayer.” 


Before entering upon the second volume, in which our traveller 
sets out for the city of Petra, and to cross the ‘‘ great and terrible 
desert,” which spreads from the base of Sinai to the Promised Land, 
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it 1s proper to mention that he, like other adventurers upon that 
dreary, dangerous, and appalling journey, found many things that 
appeared to show the literal, and in other cases the moral, fulfilment 
of the denunciations uttered by the Hebrew prophets. The route 
through the land of Edom, the visit to that wonderful city in the 
rocks, about to be referred to more particularly below, desolate and 
doomed as its singular aspect proves it for ever to be—offers, even in 
description, one of the most absorbing subjects which the Christian 
can contemplate. We have been at some pains, therefore, to collect 
what historians and the interpreters of prophecy have written con- 
cerning Edom and its ancient capital, to show what an importance 
ought to be attached to any recent accounts or facts made by such 
travellers as our American friend. 

One or two names of preceding travellers in Edom, or Seir, the 
Idumea, or Arabia Petra of the Greeks—as the land has been 
variously denominated—have been mentioned. We are now going 
to extract from the ‘‘ Evidences of Prophecy,” by the Rev. Mr. 
Keith, and from other authorities, regarding the desolated regions 
in question. Of these little appears to have been known in modern 
times, till within about half a century back, on the part of Europeans. 
Yet the mention of the district in the Bible is of such frequent 
occurrence as to impress every reader with the idea of bitter humi- 
liation. Who can ever forget the appalling denouncement—“ over 
Edom will I cast my shoe ?” 

Mr. Keith says there are many prophecies respecting Idumea, 
that bear a literal interpretation, however hyperbolical they may 
appear. ‘Thus— The cormorant and the bittern shall possess it ; 
the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it ; and He shall stretch out 
upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness. They 
shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 
and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns shall come up in 
her palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it 
shall be a habitation of dragons, and a court of owls.” These and 
other predictions by Isaiah are truly remarkable. Joe! also says— 
« Edom shall be a desolate wilderness.” Others of the Prophets 
utter similar curses, such as—* I have made thee small among the 
heathen, thou art greatly despised. The pride of thine heart hath 
deceived thee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, whose 
habitation is high.”” Again—‘I laid the mountains of Esau and 
his heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness. Whereas Edom 
saith we are impoverished, but will return and build the desolate 
places ; thus saith the Lord of Hosts, they shall build, but I will 
throw down ; and they shall call them the border of wickedness.” 
Now, Mr. Keith asks if there be any country once inhabited and 
opulent so utterly desolate? ‘There is, and that land is Idumea ; 
so that the territory of the descendants of Esau affords as miracu- 
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lous a demonstration of the inspiration of the Scriptures as the fate 
of the children of Jacob. 

It is worthy of remark that Volney was the first among travellers 
to point out how these prophecies have been realized. In his 
Travels, published about the year 1789, he observes, “ This 
country has not been visited by any traveller, but it well merits 
such attention ; for, from the report of the Arabs of Bakir, and the 
inhabitants of Gaza, who irequently go to Maan and Karak, on the 
road of the pilgrims, there are to the south-east of the lake Asphal- 
tites (Dead Sea), within three days’ journey, upwards of thirty 
ruined towns absolutely deserted. Several of them have large 
edifices, with columns that may have belonged to the ancient 
temples, or at least to Greek churches. The Arabs sometimes 
make use of them to fold their cattle in; but in general avoid them 
on account of the enormous scorpions with which they swarm.” 
Volney afterwards offers certain proofs of the ancient people of 
Idumea, saying, that at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
they were almost as numerous as the Jews, and that besides the 
advantages of being under a tolerably good government, the country 
enjoyed a considerable share of the commerce of Arabia and India. 

Petra, was the capital of this important country, and caravans 
from a variety of celebrated places and cities are stated by Mr. 
Keith, from a number of authorities which he quotes, to have 
pointed to it as a common centre, while from it the trade seems to 
have again branched out into every direction—to Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, &c. At a period subsequent to the commencement of 
the Christian era, there always reigned at Petra, according to 
Strabo, a king of the royal lineage, with whom a prince was asso- 
ciated in the government. It was a place of great strength in the 
time of the Romans. Pompey marched against it, but desisted 
from the attack ; and Trajan afterwards besieged it. The author 
we quote from says farther, that Petra was a metropolitan see, to 
which several bishoprics were attached in the time of the Greek 
emperors. 

The vastness of the ruins of the capital in question have been 
represented by Burckhardt as “entitled to rank among the most 
curious remains of ancient art.” It is perfectly desolate, yet the 
proofs of its former opulence and grandeur are manifest, consisting 
of sepulchres, the vestiges of a theatre, truncated pyramids, all cut 
out of the rock! Indeed the name Petra points out the nature of 
its locality and excavations, the word signifying a rock. Other 
designations, in other languages than the Greek one now most 
usually applied, convey precisely the same meaning. Thus, Sela 
(the very word used in the original) is synonymous with Petra. 

We must take notice of a strictness of literal interpretation, 
which Mr. Keith seems to think has been fulfilled with regard to 
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Edom, but which according to our opinion, is neither called for on 
the part of such sacred texts, as we have already quoted, nor corro- 
borated by facts. After citing from Isaiah these denunciations— 
«* None shall pass through it (Edom) for ever and ever.—I will 
cut off from Mount Seir him that passeth out and him that remain- 
eth,” the Rev. expounder says, on a reference to Volney, Burck- 
hardt and other traveliers, that they ‘ not only give their personal 
testimony to the truth of the fact which corroborates the prediction, 
but also adduce a variety of circumstances, which all conspire in 
giving superfluity of proof that Idumea, which was long resorted to 
from every quarter, is so beset on every side with dangers to the 
traveller, that none pass through it. But what says our Trans- 


atlantic friend— 


* T cannot (he says) leave this interesting region without again expressing 
my regret at being able to add so little to the stock of useful knowledge. 
I can only testify to the existence of the ruins of cities which have been 
known only in the books of historians; and I can bear witness to the deso- 
lation that reigns in Edom. I can do more, not with the spirit of scoffing 
at prophecy, but of one who, in the strong evidence of the fulfilment of 
predictions uttered by the voice of inspiration, has seen and felt the evidences 
of the sure foundation of the Christian faith; and having regard to what I 
have already said in reference to the interpretation of the prophecy, ‘ None 
shall pass through it, for ever and ever,’ I can say that I have passed 
through the land of Idumea. My route was not open to the objection 
made to that of Burckhardt, the traveller who came nearest to passing 
through the land; for he entered from Damascus, on the east side of the 
Dead Sea, and struck the borders of Edom at such a point that, literally, 
he cannot be said to have passed through it. If the reader will look at the 
map accompanying these pages, he will see Burckhardt’s route; and he 
will also see that mine is not open to the critical objections made to his; 
and that, beyond all peradventure, I did pass directly through the land of 
Idumea Iengthwise, and crossing its northern and southern border: and, 
unless the two Englishmen and Italian before referred to, passed on this 
same route, I am the only person, except the wandering Arabs, who ever 
did pass through the doomed and forbidden Edom, beholding, with his own 
eyes, the fearful fulfilment of the terrible denunciations of an offended 
God. And, though I did pass through and yet was not cut off, God forbid 
that I should count the prophecy a lie; no, even though I had been a con- 
firmed sceptic, I have seen enough, in wandering with the Bible in my 
hand in that unpeopled desert, to tear up the very foundations of unbelief, 
and scatter its fragments to the winds. In my judgment, the words of the 
prophet are abundantly fulfilled in the destruction and desolation of the 
ancient Edom, and the complete and eternal breaking up of a great public 
highway: and it is neither necessary nor useful to extend the denunciation 
against a passing traveller.” 

Our author’s explanation seems to us quite satisfactory by con- 
fining the prediction— None shall pass through it for ever and 


ever,” to the circumstances of habitual, frequent, and commercial, 
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traffic. Besides the passers through are numerous, if we consider 
the courses of the wandering Arabs, however few those visitors may 
be who come from civilized and christianized countries. 

It will be now necessary to run rapidly through the second 
volume of the author’s work, and to be contented with two or three 
separate sketches, though every page furnishes something amusing 
or curious. We have before seen some account of the customs of 
the wild sons of Ishmael. Here the American is again among the 
children of the desert. 

“The life of the Bedouin, his appearance and habits, are precisely the 
same as those of the patriarchs of old. Abraham himself, the first of the 
patriarchs, was a Bedouin, and four thousand years have not made the 
slightest alteration in the character or habits of this extraordinary 
people. Read of the patriarchs in the Bible, and it is the best description 
you can have of pastoral life in the East at the present day. 

«The woman whom we had pursued belonged to the tent of a Bedouin 
not far from our road, but completely hidden from our view; and when 
overtaken by Toualeb, she recognised in him a friend of her tribe, and in 
the same spirit, and almost in the same words which would have been 
used by her ancestors four thousand years ago, she asked us to her tent, 
and promised us a lamb ora kid for supper. Her husband was stretched 
on the ground in front of his tent, and welcomed us with an air and man- 
ner that belonged to the desert, but which a king on his throne could not 
have excelled. He was the imbodied personification of all my conceptions 
of a patriarch. A large loose frock, a striped handkerchief on his head, 
bare legs, sandals on his feet, and a long white beard, formed the outward 
man. Almost immediately after we were seated he took his shepherd’s 
crook, and, assisted by his son, selected a lamb from the flock for the 
evening meal. * * While we were taking coffee the lamb lay bleating 
in our ears, asif conscious of itscoming fate, and this was not particularly 
gratifying. ‘The coffee drunk and the pipe smoked, our host arose and 
laid his hand upon the victim; the long sword which he wore over his 
shuulder was quickly drawn; one man held the head and another the hind 
legs; and, with a rapidity almost inconceivable, it was killed and dressed, 
and its smoking entrails, yet curling with life, were boiling on the fire. 

‘I was the guest of the evening, and had no reason to complain of the 
civility of my entertainer; for with the air of a well-bred host, and an 
epicure to boot, he drew from the burning coals one of the daintiest 
pieces, about a yard and a half in length, and rolling one end between 
the palms of his hands to a tapering point, broke off about a foot and 
handed it to me. Now I was by no means dainty. I could live upon 
the coarsest fare, and all the little luxuries of tables, knives and forks, 
were of very little moment in my estimation. I was prepared to go full 
length in this patriarchal feast. But my indifference was not proof against 
the convivial elegances of my Bedouin companions; and as I saw yard 
after yard disappear, like long strings of macaroni, down their capacious 
throats, I was cured of all poetical associations and my appetite together.” 

Our American was intent on visiting the most sacred and 
renowned spots in the course of his travels, whether they were 
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Mounts or cities. We shall in the next extract find him at the 
summit of Mount Hor and at the tomb of Aaron, having got the 
Bedouins persuaded that he wished to offer a sacrifice there. 


“On the very ‘top of the mount,’ reverenced alike by Mussulmans 
and Christians, is the tomb of Aaron. The building is about thirty feet 
square, containing a single chamber; in the front of the door is a tomb- 
stone, in form like the oblong slabs in our churchyards, but larger and 
higher; the top rather larger than the bottom, and covered with a ragged 
pall of faded red cotton in shreds and patches. At its head stood a high 
round stone, on which the Mussulman offers his sacrifices. The stone 
was blackened with smoke; stains of blood and fragments of burnt brush 
were still about it; all was ready but the victim; and when I saw the 
reality of the preparations, 1 was very well satisfied to have avoided the 
necessity of conforming to the Mussulman custom. A few ostrich eggs, 
the usual ornaments of a mosque, were suspended from the ceiling, and 
the rest of the chamber was perfectly bare. After going out, and from 
the very top of the tomb surveying again and again the desolate and 
dreary scene that presented itself on every side, always terminating with 
a distant view of the Dead Sea, I returned within; and examining once 
more the tomb and the altar, walked carefully around the chamber. 
There was no light except what came from the door; and, in groping in 
the extreme corner on one side, my foot descended into an aperture in the 
floor. I put it down carefully, and found a step, then another, and 
another, evidently a staircase leading to achamber below. I wentdown 
till my head was on a level of the floor, but could see nothing; all was 
dark, and J called to Paul to strike a light. Most provokingly he had no 
materials with him. He generally carried a flint and steel for lighting 
his pipe with; but now, when I most wanted it, he had none. I went 
back to the staircase, and descending to the bottom of the steps, attempted 
to make out what the place might be; but it was utterly impossible. I 
could not see even the steps on which I stood. I again came out, and 
made Paul search in all his pockets for the steel and flint. My curiosity 
increased with the difficulty of gratifying it; and in a little while, when 
the thing seemed to be utterly impossible, with this hole unexplored, Petra, 
Mount Hor, and the Dead Sea, appeared to lose half their interest. Iran 
up and down the steps, inside and out, abused Paul, and struck stones 
together in the hope of eliciting a spark; but alltono purpose. I was in 
an agony of despair, when suddenly I found myself grasping the handle 
of my pistol. A light broke suddenly upon me. A pile of dry brush and 
cotton rags lay at the foot of the sacrificial altar ; I fired my pistol into it, 
gave one puff,and the whole mass was in a blaze. Each seized a burning 
brand, and we descended. At the foot of the steps was a narrow cham- 
ber, at the other end an iron grating, opening in the middle, and behind 
the grating a tomb cut in the naked rock, guarded and reverenced as the 
tomb of Aaron. I tore aside the rusty grating, and, thrusting in my arm 
up to the shoulders, touched the hallowed spot.” 

After what has formerly been published by Laborde and others 
respecting the city of Petra, and the few references we have already 
made to that now dreary and deserted place, we do not think it 
necessary to trace the ruins along with the present writer. His 
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sagacity and perfect self reliance having carried him through the 
most formidable difficulties in the great desert, he found himself on 
the high way to Gaza which led to Hebron. His route hence is 
upon comparatively well-known ground, and therefore it will not be 
expected, after our copious descriptions of less familiar scenes, that 
we should much longer seek his company. One quotation, and it 
is rather a long one, must suffice, belonging to a display witnessed 
in the Holy City ; and as the faithful Paul made a principal figure 
on the occasion, our readers must feel it to be the more acceptable 
on that account. This functionary and fellow-traveller had been 
invited by the well-fed superior of a convent to assist in the wash- 
ing the feet of certain representatives of the twelve disciples. 
Accordingly the author was asked if he could spare his familiar for 
a whole afternoon when the ceremony was to take place. The 
request was acceded to, the acquiescent master resolving to be a 
spectator of the religious observance. 


“ This ceremony of washing the feet of the disciples, intended by our 
Saviour as a beautiful lesson of humility, is performed from year to year, 
ostensibly to teach the same lesson; and in this case the humility of the 
superior was exalted shamefully at the expense of the disciples. Most of 
the twelve would have come under the meaning, though inexplicable, 
term of ‘loafer ;’ but one, a vagrant Pole, was, beyond all peradventure, 
the greatest blackguard that I ever saw. A black muslin frock-coat, 
dirty and glossy from long use, buttoned tight across the breast, and 
reaching down to his ancles, and an old foxy, low-crowned hat, too big 
for him, and almost covering his eyes and ears, formed his entire dress, 
for he had no trousers, shoes, or shirt; he was snub-nosed, pock-marked, 
and sore-eyed ; wore a long beard, and probably could not remember the 
last time he had washed his face—think, then, of his feet. If Paul had been 
dignified, he was puffed up almost to bursting; and the self-complacency 
with which he looked upon himself and all around him was admirably 
beyond description. By great good fortune for my designs against Paul, 
the Pole stood next and before him in the line of the quasi disciples; and 
it was refreshing to turn from the consequential and complacent air of 
the one to the crestfallen look of the other, and to see him, the moment he 
caught my eye, with a suddenness that made me laugh, turn his head to 
the other side; but he had hardly got it there before he found me on that 
side too; and so I kept him watching and dodging, and in a perpetual 
fidget. To add to his mortification, the Pole seemed to take particularly 
to him; and as he was before him in the line, was constantly turning 
round and speaking to him with a patronising air; and I capped the 
climax of his agony by going up in a quiet way, and asking him who was 
the gentlemen before him. I could see him wince, and for a moment I 
thought of letting him alone; but he was often on stilts, and I seldom had 
such an opportunity of pulling him down. Besides, it was so ludicrous, I 
could not helpit. If I had had any one with me to share the joke, it would 
have been exquisite. As it was, when I saw his determination to dodge 
me, I neglected everything else, and devoted myself entirely to him; and 
let the poor fellow turn where he would, he was sure to find me leaning 
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against a pillar, with a smile on my face and my eyes intently fixed upon 
him; occasionally I would go up and ask him some questions about his 
friend before him; and finally, as if I could not joke about it any more, 
and felt on my own account the indignity offered to him, I told him that, 
if I were he, I would not stand it any longer ;| that I was ashamed to see 
him with such a pack of rascals; that they had made a cat’s-paw of him, 
and advised him to run for it, saying that I would stand by him against a 
bull from the pope. He now spoke for the first time, and told me that he 
had been thinking of the same thing ; and by degrees, actually worked him- 
self up to the desperate pitch of incurring the hazard of excommunication, 
if it must needs be so, and had his shoes and stockings in his hand ready 
for a start, when I brought him down again by telling him it would soon 
be over; and, though he had been shamfully treated, that he might cut 
the gentleman next to him whenever he pleased. 

“After goading him as long as he could possibly bear, I left him to 
observe the ceremony. At the upper end of the chapel, placed there for 
the occasion, was a large chair, with a gilt frame and velvet hack and 
cushion, intended as the seat of the nominal disciple. Before it was 
a large copper vase, filled with water, and a plentiful sprinkling of rose 
leaves ; and before that, a large red velvet cushion, on which the superior 
kneeled to perform the office of lavation. I need not suggest how incon- 
sistent was this display of gold, rose-water, and velvet, with the humble 
scene it was intended to represent ; but the tinsel and show imposed upon 
the eyes for which they intended. 

‘One after another the disciples came up, seated themselves in the 
chair, and put their feet in the copper vase. The superior kneeled upon 
the cushion, with both his hands washed the right foot, wiped it with a 
clean towel, kissed it, and then held it in his hands to receive the kisses 
of the monks, and of all volunteers that offered. All went on well enough 
until it came to the turn of Paul’s friend and forerunner, the doughty 
Pole. There was a general titter as he took his place in the chair; 
and I saw the superior and the monk who assisted him hold down 
their heads and laugh almost convulsively. The Pole seemed to be con- 
scious that he was creating a sensation, and that all eyes were upon him, 
and sat with his arms folded, with an ease and self-complacency altogether 
indescribable, looking down in the vase, and turning his foot in the 
superior’s hands, heel up, toe up, so as to facilitate the process; and when 
the superior had washed and kissed it, and was holding it up for others to 
do the same, he looked about him with all the grandeur of a monarch in 
the act of coronation. Keeping his arms folded, he fairly threw himself 
back into the huge chair, looking from his foot to the monks, and from 
the monks to his foot again, as one to whom the world had nothing more 
to offer. It was more than a minute before any one would venture upon 
the perilous task of kissing those very suspicious tues, and the monk who 
was assisting the superior had to go round and drum them up; though he 
had already kissed it once in the way of his particular duty, to set an 
example he kissed it a second time; and now, as if ashamed of their back- 
wardness, two or three rushed forward at once; and the ice once broken, 
the effect seemed electric, and there was a greater rush to kiss his foot 
than there had been to any of the others. 
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‘It was almost too hard to follow Paul after this display. I ought to 
have spared him, but I could not. His mortification was in proportion to 
his predecessor’s pride. He was sneaking up tothe chair, when, startled 
by some noise, he raised his head, and caught the eye which, above all 
others, he would have avoided. A broad laugh was on my face; and 
poor Paul was so discomfited, that he stumbled, and came near pitching 
headlong into the vase. I could not catch his eye again; he seemed to 
have resigned himself to the worst. I followed him ruund in the proces- 
sion, as he thrice made the tour of the chapel and corridors, with a 
long lighted candle in his hand; and then we went down to the superior’s 
room, where the monks, the superior, the twelve, and myself, were 
entertained with coffee. As the Pole, who had lagged behind, entered 
after we were all seated, the superior, with the humour of a good fellow, 
cried out ‘ Viva Polacca;’ all broke out in a loud laugh, and Paul 
escaped in the midst of it. About an hour afterward J met him outside 
the Damascus Gate. Even then he would have shunned me; but I called 
him, and, to his great relief, neither then nor at any other time referred 
to the washing of the feet of the disciples.” 


During his residence in Palestine, our traveller visited the most 
Interesting spots that have been consecrated in early Christian 
history, and by his descriptions of these and other scenes spoken of 
in Scripture has revived in our bosoms long cherished associations, 
and lent them the freshness which in our youth they possessed, 
when first we became able to comprehend their solemnity and 
import. The view, too, which he conveys of the ruin that has 
befallen many venerable scenes is deeply impressive and affecting. 
What other wonders can the world furnish to the imagination of 
mankind, which can compare to many here treated of? None in 
the annals of this nether sphere—for those which we refer to, have 
been the most illustrious foot-prints of Almighty power, justice, and 
goodness, of which our race is cognizant. 





Art. II.—Lectures on English Poetry, prior to the time of Milton. By 
STANHOPE Bussy, Esq. London: Whittaker. 1837. 


Wuewn the student of British literature turns to the works or to the 
names of some thirty or forty poets who flourished prior to the time 
of Milton, and were held in the highest estimation, at least for a 
time, and then compares the manner in which they are now regarded, 
or, with few exceptions, totally neglected, discouraging and painful 
reflections necessarily fill his mind. Yet it concerns deeply not 
only every one who desires to ebtain an adequate or satisfactory 
acquaintance with the fathers of English literature, the progress of 
the language as well as its idiomatic power and tenderness, but all 
who are eager to become familiar with the past conditions of man 
in this country, in his private and social spheres, that the national 
productions of the imagination be carefully examined and traced. 
A philosopher may construct a theory and speculate wisely on 
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abstract points without leaving his closet; a writer may compile 
from the chroniclers of wars and mighty public events, a work 
which, in after ages, shall rank as a stendeed history of a kingdom, 
and be denominated, in that department, a classic, and yet confine 
himself to his library; but the author of a work of fiction, be it 
descriptive or dramatic, must have made himself master of the 
features contemporary with those of the period to be delineated, and 
of thecharactersto be put inaction. To be a painter of life and man- 
nersinan must be studied closely, frequently, individually, and in mul- 
titudes ; and if so, the poet or romancer will transmit a picture, 
bearing the colours and lineaments, and conveying the tone of the 
period in which he lives. Or should a writer draw merely from the 
depths of his own fancy, although the work will necessarily, in that 
case, only sketch and finish the portraits of his own individual feel- 
ings and modes of reflection, it can scarcely fail to mirror the preju- 
dices and the images which the contemporary age has lent him, 
however silently and imperceptibly. Pleasantly and truly does the 
voice of our ancient nation resound, for instance, in ballad and song ; 
and so long as poetry is an element that is generated in the human 
mind, and that feeds it with pleasure—because to be poetry truth 
and nature must conjoin, and these by our very constitution are 
necessary to life and its enjoyments—so long will poetry transmit 
forcible and descriptive illustrations of the ages in which it has 
breathed. To quote our author’s language in his preliminary obser- 
vations to these Lectures— 


“There are perhaps few branches of literature more calculated to 
supply part of this information than poetry. While we occasionally 
meet with subjects furnished and adorned wholly by the imagination, we 
more often see poetic genius dwelling on realities, discoursing of the 
ambitions, or heightening the affections of mankind; painting in glow- 
ing colours whatever prominently excites our hopes or fears, our desire 
or our hatred, vet still affording an index of common opinion, and 
presenting us with images of those motives and passions by which human 
nature is impelled. In proportion as the author is confined to subjects 
that fall under his actual observation, the manners and usages of real 
life are interwoven with, and become the principle of his theme, and the 
persons of his fictions are endued with the same views that influence the 
common mass around him; they have the same superstitions, the same 
prejudices, and there is an impress of reality in the design that even the 
least reflective must appreciate.” 


It is therefore with satisfaction that we this month recur to a 
subject which occupied us in our immediately preceding number, 
and have to recommend, not merely to the scholar but to the general 
reader, another production that traces and characterizes the early 
history of British literature. Mr. Busby has, in these Lectures, to 


be sure, like Mr. Hippisley, gone over ground that has been learn- 
: n 2 
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edly and laboriously traversed by numerous and voluminous writers ; 
but he has nevertheless done the reading community a manifest 
service by putting ina popular, rather than a formally critical shape, 
some of the most sensible and tasteful remarks that have ever been 
volunteered concerning the effusions of those bards who, from health- 
ful infancy and promising youth, have raised British poetry to 
maturity and perfect manhood. He is, as all who study the sub- 
jects of which he treats are, an enthusiastic admirer of the early 
poets, but he is what many such are not—for though he waxes at 
times warm and eloquent, it is not at the expense of being perspi- 
cuous or correct. Indeed, we did not expect that, upon a field which 
admits of such copious description and illustration, that he could have 
compressed within little more than one hundred duodecimo pages, 
an intelligible and discriminative sketch not merely of the poetry 
and poets who flourished in Britain before the “ Time of Milton,” 
but also of the “* Poetry of Milton and some of his Contemporaries.” 
Of the manner in which he has completed his undertaking we must 
offer some specimens. 

After a hasty sketch of the poetry which has descended to us, 
belonging to periods previous to that of Chaucer, our author starts 
with this venerable name in the history of the muse, whose mistress 
was Nature; or, to use Mr. Busby’s words, who was a poet * to 
whose searching glance the mystery of human motive lay bare and 
plain,”—one who “ could appreciate the beautiful in nature, and the 
great In man.” 

Whoever treats of early British literature must devote a particular 
portion of his work to the time and productions of Chaucer ; and 
although the peculiar excellences of the father of English poetry 
cannot escape any critic, it is natural for each writer in Chaucer’s 
case, as in that of all other masters and originalists, to take a some- 
what distinct and separate view. Such various modes of treatment, 
however, may very well be brought together, and they ought to 
enable readers more perfectly to study the models described. Let 
us now, therefore, observe what are some of Mr. Busby’s glances 
~ “sa patriarchal bards. Thus of the author of the “‘ Canterbury 

ales” — 


“Our earlier poets were generally unlearned minstrels or recluse 
scholars, and their lays had either the rudeness of the hovel or the cold- 
ness of the convent. Chaucer, on the other hand, rose to repute under 
the auspices of the courtly, and was placed in a sphere of life where he 
had wider and better opportunities for studying manners, and rendering 
his style and language pointed and refined. The fame of the Italian 
poets had filled Europe, the Provencial romances were still popular, the 
spirit of chivalry was at its height, the English and Continental courts 
were remarkable for their splendour and gallantry, and there was every- 
thing that could excite a lively fancy, or rouse a fervid imagination. 
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And Chaucer neglected not these advantages, but drew largely from the 
rich store of his experience. He was a man of the world, and could hit 
off character in those happy lights which give his pictures the appearance 
of reality. At tournament or hostelrie, in romance or humour, in the 
every day world, or in scenes of his own creating, he is at home, earnest 
and unconstrained ; and he describes the strong passions with an artless- 
ness that is truth itself. 

“The Canterbury Tales contain examples of the wide scope of his 
genius. From the knight to the miller, from the prioress to the wife of 
Bath, there is an ample range of character—his knowledge of mankind 
appears universal, He dazzles us with elaborate displays of Gothic 
magnificence; but is equally powerful when he sketches the cottages 
of rustics. He is devotional, joyous, or satirical, without effort, and 
never ‘ o’erstepping the modesty of nature.” The Canterbury Tales were 
written at various periods of Chaucer’s life, and were not completed until 
he was somewhat advanced in years. He was indebted in a great mea- 
sure for their general arrangement, and in many instances for the design 
of the tales themselves; but the personages of his pilgrims and the 
circumstances of their journey are essentially his own, and some of their 
stories appear to be wholly original. 

‘“‘ Boccacio in his Decameron had imagined the assembly of ten young 
persons at a country house, when the plague in Florence began to.abate, 
and every day each narrated some story fur their common amusement. 
Chaucer collected at the Tabard Inn in Southwark a company of pilgrims 
about to journey to the shrine of the Martyr Becket, at Canterbury ; 
when, to enliven the way, it was agreed that each should tell at least one 
tale in going and another in returning; and that he who told the best 
should be treated by the others with a supper on again reaching the Inn 
where they first assembled. It appears that the poet intended to describe 
their journey ‘and all the remenent of their pilgrimage;’ but the under- 
taking was extensive, and more than one half the tales are wanting. 

The pilgrims are persons of different rank and station. There is the 
knighte, the millere, the reve, the coke, the sergeant of the lawe, the wif 
of Bathe, the frere ‘wanton and merrie,’ the soumpnoure, the clerk of 
Oxenford, who rode a horse ‘lene as is a rake,’ and 

* Not a word spake he more than there was nede, 
And that was said in forme and reverence, 
And short and quike, and ful of high sentence ; 
Souning in moral vertue was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche ; 
the marchante, the yonge squire, the frankeleine, the doctour, the par- 
donere, the shipmanne, the prioress and her attendant nonnes, our author, 
the monk, the yeman, the manciple, and the poor parson of a toun, 
‘“ But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
The tales of all these persons are preserved. ‘There were also a haber- 
dasher, carpenter, webbe, dyer, and tapiser, 
“(Alle yclothed in o livere 
Of asolempne and grete fraternite), 
together with a plowman, whose tales do not appear, although some of 
them have been supplied by an inferior author. All these characters are 
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described in the prologue with a truth and humour that at once carry us 
back to the times of the poet, and call up the beings by whom he was 
surrounded in real and substantial form before our eyes. They are not 
mere images dressed up for the occasion, and brought forward to display 
their inanimation, but living flesh and blood—our actual ancestors as 
they existed in those times, before the refinements of society had tem- 
pered their rough virtues, or subdued their natures.” 


We cannot afford room for any considerable quotations of verses, 
by means of which to verify such opinions as may be advanced ; 
indeed, in our author’s concise work, quotations are necessarily but 
sparingly introduced. It will be found, however, to be a useful 
exercise for the student when about to peruse the works of the poets 
here chronologically arranged, to carry with him such a convenient, 
simple, and intelligent guide. But take a few lines which are 
descriptive of the sentimentality of Chaucer’s prioress. 

“ But for to speken of hire conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 


Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 


Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With roasted flesh, and milke, and wastel brede, 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde smert: 

And all was conscience, and tendre herte.”’ 


Now here are touches of human nature that hold true and cha- 
racteristic at all times, although in many other parts of her portrai- 
ture, as in all Chaucer’s pieces, there are the most vivid pictures— 
‘‘a true unadulterated transcript of the manners, feelings, and 
intelligence of his age.” 

After Chaucer there are few names worthy to be mentioned till 
we come to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. To be sure there is a 
considerable list of poets who in their day attained to great celebrity. 
There was Gower, the contemporary of Chaucer, but he, with all 
his accomplishments, was greatly inferior in the higher requisites of 
the true bard; there were also in the North, James the First, 
Dunbar, and Sir David Lyndsay—all of them impressing upon the 
ages in which they lived lasting marks and signs, and forming no 
mean portion of that treasury of the byegone history of mind and 
manners so deserving of study, and bequeathing also beautiful spe- 
cimens of minstrel power. But in respect of originality or variety 
of excellence, none of them can stand even as a second to the 
author of the “ Canterbury Tales.” The same thing may be said 
of the unfortunate Earl of Surrey and his friend Wyatt, and a for- 
tiort of a goodly number of others. Surrey, however, ought to be 
honoured as the first English composer of sustained blank verse, as 
is admirably exemplified in his translation of Virgil’s /Eneid. 
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Some of the causes that had contributed to deaden or enfeeble the 
British muse are thus pointed out :— 


“The revival of learning threw open the rich stores of classical litera- 
ture to the studious; and they were too absorbed in contemplating the 
treasures of antiquity, and fathoming the subtle discussions of the old 
philosophers, to cultivate the bold yet simple strains of national poetry. 
Humbler minstrels strove for the wreaths of the muses, and in their 
unpolished ballads and fugitive verses, full of strong and marked charac- 
ter and expression, spoke plainly of the popular feelings and common 
tastes of the period. Soon afterwards the invention of printing multi- 
plied the ancient manuscripts, and with them were sent to the world the 
legends of monks and controversies of divines, until the spirit of meta- 
physical enquiry became general, and damped for a while the more 
creative genius of imagination. 

« But adverse to poetry as this new turn of study may’ have been, the 
troubles of the times were far more fatal to its success. Amidst the 
turbulence and fever of the civil wars the young spirit of intelligence 
struggled with a feeble power, and required the peace and reflection of 
after years to strengthen into maturity. It would seem that literature 
and the fine arts are among the bright influences which mark the happi- 
ness and prosperity of a nation: for like delicate flames they have 
flickered and smouldered in the tempests of internal discord, and bright- 
ened with renewed beauty and animation in the ensuing calm of public 
security.” 

What, for example, could be hoped for in the reign of Queen 
Mary? But let us pass onto that of her sister; here the drama sug- 
gests itself, which at once “ sprung into existence, like Venus from 
the waste of waters, in all its power and proportion.” The drama, 
however, falls not within the scope which our author has chosen for 
himself, and we therefore pass on to Spenser, whose “‘ Faery Queen,” 
as an allegorical poem, and in various other respects, is without a 
rival in our language. The following is part of Mr. Busby’s concise 
sketch of the poet and poem :— 


‘“‘ Spenser possessed in an exalted degree a boundless and creative fancy. 
He held the golden keys of rumance, and at his bidding visions crowded 
with life and beauty streamed upon the world. Nature teemed with 
a new existence, with new features and new forms. Scenes aerialized 
with the most delicate tints stretched far and wide; all was sunny and 
spiritual. Enchantment yielded her wonders and her glowing supersti- 
tions, Imagination breathed over them the breath of life, and the result 
was one of the most exquisite and delightful poems that fancy ever con- 
ceived or genius realized. He supposes the Faery Queen presiding at 
her annual court, which lasted in splendour and festivity for twelve days. 
Every day some suppliant is presented at her throne; she listens to the 
prayers of all, and commands twelve knights (each of whom personifies 
some exalted virtue) to espouse the cause and redress the grievances of 
the mourners. Prince Arthur representing Magnificence in pursuit of 
Glory, is by turns the counsellor and ally of these embodied phantoms of 
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chivalry, and was intended to represent a brave knight perfected in the 
twelve moral virtues. The whole allegory celebrates the triumph of 
good principles over the various temptations of sense and dangers of 
worldly dissipation. It was originally contained in twelve books, but of 
these six and part of the seventh only are extant, and each book is 
divided into twelve cantos. The first book contains the legend of the 
Knight of the Red Cross, or Holiness; the others the several legends of 
Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, Justice, Courtesy, and a fragment of 
that of Constancy. Each of these knightly virtues is exposed to the 
machinations of the vices most interested in its overthrow, and these vices 
are personified with an ingenuity at once marvellous and precise. The 
spirit of knight-errantry runs through the whole poem. All is chivalrous 
and adventurous; and notwithstanding the difficulty of the design, the 
interest is generally lively, and the mind is too fascinated by the variety 
of images and change of character thronging before it in rapid succession, 
to be palled by the length or satiated by the subject. The greatstrength 
of the poem lies in the legends of Holiness, Temperance, and Chastity; 
and it is questioned from the occasional want of spirit in some of the 
succeeding books, whether Spenser’s fame has suffered by the loss of part 
of his manuscript. His versification is elegant, sustained, and frequently 
lofty ; musically harmonious and simple, and written in the stanza which 
is now called by the poet’s name, and has been adopted in later times with 
great success by Beattie and Byron. The language of Spenser is less 
modern than that of some of his contemporaries or immediate followers; 
a circumstance that may perhaps be attributed to the nature of his subject, 
which the quaintness and antiquity of his expressions serve rather to 
embellish. As a specimen of the power of personification and description 
I will quote his picture of the House of Sleep. 


“ He making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is, there Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe, 
In silver deaw, his ever-drouping hed, 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred. 


Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one fayre fram’d of burnisht yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleepe. 

By them the sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowsie fit he findes ; of nothing he takes keepe. 


And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 
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Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternal silence farre from enimyes,” 


Raleigh, though a poet, is justly alluded to by our author, as 
having been more indebted to his historical character for his fame 
in the former respect, than to the superiority of his muse; and even 
Sir Philip Sydney, with all the refinement and delicacy of his 
genius, which, indeed, were the faithful transcripts of his entire 
nature, was infected with those conceits of thought and expression 
which came to be in vogue among lesser men. But there was 
another name belonging to Elizabeth’s age, which must never be so 
summarily treated, when the master poets of Great Britain are the 
theme ; and this was William Shakspeare, not, in the present 
notice, considered as a dramatist, but as a writer of sonnets and 
other poems. Hear our author,— 


‘‘ They have a consolidation of thought, a sterling and deep imagination, 
a terseness yet comprehensiveness of expression unrivalled, almost unat- 
tainable. Spenser individualized and abstracted the passions, and produced 
spiritual characters, Shakspeare massed and blended them, and created 
living and human beings; the one rendered the most real things fanciful 
and ideal, the other gave life and substance to the most imaginative. The 
one was delicate, aerial, and precise, the other glowing, powerful, and 
impressive. The mistiness of Romance hangs like a vapour over the 
creations of the one, harmonizing their tints, and softening down their 
most fantastic forms; the productions of the other stand out in the bold 
and massive characters and distinct colours of nature—thoughts, sensations, 
affections and passions are not weakened by the refinements of a metaphy- 
sical speculation, but burst into poetry in all their freshness and proportion, 
warm as the mind that conceived them, and genuine as the nature from 
which they sprang. Spenser was the Claude of poetry, Shakspeare was 
an Angelo or a Raphael. His Rape of Lucrece, and Venus and Adonis, 
inferior only to his nobler and better works, are full of fine imagination 
and glowing language. They were the compositions of his early manhood, 
and were lit with the dawnings of that genius which brightened and 
immortalized his dramatic works. 

“The sonnet is perhaps the most difficult style of poetical composition. 
Being restricted to the exact number of fourteen lines, there is to epitomize 
into that narrow compass a complete and dignified image or reflection, 
every part and expression of which should preserve its due proportion. If 
the composition be not spiritedly sustained, the whole stanza appears lan- 
guid and unpleasing; and if it be attempted to crowd too much into the 
poem, it consequently becomes obscure and confused. To the writers of 
sonnets great poetic judgment, a delicate power of balancing words and 
concentrating ideas are indispensable; and these properties the mind of 
Shakspeare instinctively possessed. An epithet from his pen is often suffi- 
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cient to form a picture. He has no redundancy of expletives, no rank 
luxuriance of words, but his images seem thrown off in the fervour of the 
moment, neither dilated nor distorted, following each other in rapid 
and continuous succession, yet each separate and complete. He sur- 
mounted the complexity of metre and the mechanical difficulties of verse 
with a master hand, and gave a splendour and variety to the sonnet, 
unknown in our language before his time; for most of the earlier poets 
wanted sufficient skill to draw out its true brilliancy from that gem of verse 
which the Italians had wrought to its highest polish. To his absent mis- 
. tress he sings, 
‘From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing; 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew, 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the deep vermillion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 
Sonnet 98. 
Contrast the power and imagery of this, with the playful tenderness of the 
following : 
“ Those lips that Love’s own hand did make, 
Breath’d forth the sound that said, J hate, 
To me that languish’d for her sake ; 
But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet, 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom ; 
‘And taught it thus a-new to greet: 
I hate she alter’d with an end, 
That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away. 
I hate, from hate away she threw, 
And sav’d my life, saying—not you. 
Sonnet 145.” 


As a specimen of the beauty that attached to the conceits of some 
of our now neglected bards, take Crashaw’s ‘ Music’s Duel,” i 
which a lyrist and a nightingale contend for the palm of song. 

“ The bird follows the changing music of the ‘lute’s-master,’ through 
all its windings and modulations, and her bosom heaves, 

‘s Till the fledg’d notes at length forsake their nest, 
Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the sky, 
Wing’d with their own wild echoes, pratiling fly. 
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She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 

Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth ride 
On the wav’d back of every swelling strain, 
Rising and falling in a pompcus train. 

And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 

Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 

With the cool epod of a graver note, 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse bird ; 
Her little soul is ravish’d: and so pour’d 

Into loose extacies, that she is plac’d 

Above herself, music’s enthusiast, 


Again her human rival concentrates his powers in one most finished 
burst. 
‘This done, he lists what she would say to this, 
And she, although her breath’s late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat, 
Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note. 
Alas! in vain! for while (sweet soul) she tries 
To meausre all those wild diversities 
Of chatt’ring strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, rais’d in a natural tone; 
She fails, and failing grieves, and grieving dies. 
She dies ; and leaves her life the victor’s prize, 
Falling upon his lute. O fit to have, 
(That liv’d so sweetly) dead, so sweet a grave.” 


Having accompanied Mr. Busby to the close of his first Lecture, 
and to the commencement of his treatise on the poetry of Milton, 
and that of some of his contemporaries, we shall find that we have 
arrived at a palpably transition-point in the history of the English 
muse, and, also, that the same discernment and felicitous method 
of elucidation characterises the analysis of this latter period, which 
we have already observed in reference to earlier ages. We should 
say, indeed, that our lecturer, while steering a course that exhibits 
anything but a servile adherence to the mode of conduct which 
former critics and commentators have followed, has given in a 
remarkably small compass an accurate view of the Miltonian era. 
Let us see how he introduces this era. 


“The spirit of party and religious zeal which distressed the country 
during the troubled reign of the first Charles, as it operated on the manners, 
affected no less the literature of the period. Wit, brilliancy, and fancy 
filled the court, and songs of compliment and gallantry were cherished by 
the loyalists. They honoured whatever was elegant and refined in their 
day; and however lax in principle or wanting in morality, they loved those 
lighter arts which are the ornaments of society, and which, if they cannot 
improve its character, can at least gild its surface. The very conceits of 
the period flowed from a refinement of fashion, hollow indeed, but for the 
time attractive; and served as so many proofs of the genius of their 
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admirers. Learning was not disregarded, but it threw off the guise of 
pedantry. New channels of information had long since been open to man- 
kind; and atone of easy elegance was established, alluring to all within 
the influence of its charms. 

“But there was a deeper and sterner feeling operating upon another 
class. A spirit of reflection had arisen in the community—the late refor- 
mation in religion had taught men to canvass subjects never before 
questioned—from the discussion of sacred they turned to political matters, 
and carried to them the zeal and dogmas of puritanism. They were gene- 
rally unlearned but sincere: confounding abstract truths with prejudices, | 
forgetting the circumstances by which they were surrounded, soured with 
opposition or neglect, they formed lofty but crude notions of their nghts, 
and, contrasting them with their condition, they became restless and 
gloomy, severe and determined. The dogmatic spirit, which at first 
prompted, afterwards fostered this tone of mind, until it swelled into 
enthusiasm; and its votaries became no less political than spiritual 
devotees. 

“The poetry of such a race must have been marked by its prevailing 
features: by imagination, when once aroused, bold and grasping; by 
striking and original thoughts; by language energetic and decisive ; and 
over all their truths and errors, alike glaring and profound, by the glow of 
enthusiasm falling, not softly like sunlight through the tracery of stained 
windows, but streaming with the fresh vehemence of a summer noon as it 
bursts over some rude pile of rocks, and throws a halo round their rugged- 
ness. 

“It was from such a people, free from their worst prejudices, enlightened 
by their best spirit, with a zeal and imagination flushed by the genius of 
the times, that Milton arose. 

“‘ There is no less difference in the literature than in the moral state of 
man in the several ages of society. At the early dawn of civilization we 
meet with poetry full of bold and lofty conception, of that power and elo- 
quence with which strong passions are generally expressed by the 
uneducated; teeming with the masculine efforts of an imagination nursed 
amidst the wilds of nature, glowing with the illusions of superstition, and 
untamed by that acquaintance with science and philosuphy, which while it 
renders us wiser and better, and makes us familiar with the hidden secrets 
of creation, destroys in some measure the enthusiasm of those first impres- 
sions, the awe and the wonder with which the ignorant mind is filled by 
the complicated grandeur of the external world, and the sensible but 
mysterious workings of human passions and perceptions. All is bold, 
nervous, and substantial, but at the same time wild, irregular and unsys- 
tematized. The authors are without models, almost without design, and 
their poetry seems the beautiful outpouring of those many and disconnected 
images which have floated upon the mind, and at last burst out in one 
mingled and overwhelming torrent. 

«Then comes the union of partial knowledge with imagination: a per- 
ception of moral truths, a regard for human affections, martial fables and 
legends of love; and we trace the first successful attempts at design, 
although rudely and obscurely developed. Afterwards appear the classical 
allusion, the refined allegory, tales of sustained interest, and lyrical 
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effusions of healthy imagination, verse regular in metre, bold in expression, 
and somewhat artfully constructed. Then break in the glitter of learning, 
the affectation of wit, the courtly compliment, and the quaint conceit, 
language fluent but artificial, fancy exuberant yet fantastic—the verse 
improves, but the soul that should inspire it is wanting; the taintof disease 
comes over the more highly intellectual powers of the mind, and Ingenuity 
usurps the throne from which Genius has departed 

«Such almost was the poetry of the period when Milton arose He 
came with a new spirit, but with the power and inspiration of old. He was 
as the cedar of Lebanon among the lesser trees of the forest; but wild 
flowers were bluoming at its feet and threw their rich fragrance above, till 
the topmast branches of the lofty and gloomy tree waved with the breath 
and lived amidst the perfume of the simple and beatiful children of the 
spring. The sublimity and moral dignity of Milton’s conception did not 
chill his feelings of natural tenderness, but we see in his works the warm 
and susceptible spirit searching for poetry in the commonest objects and 
affections of nature, as well as in her grandest and loftiest attributes; and 
the man who sang the warfare of angels and the proud contentions of 
spiritual hosts, had a fine and delicate sense of the ordinary household 
virtues of the humblest of mankind.” 

The era in question was distinguished by the most evident fruits 
of the revival of learning and of the reformation. Knowledge had 
become general, and every religious dogma was freely canvassed. 
Men now thought for themselves and openly maintained their indi- 
vidual opinions. Such was the case, at least, in this country when 
the author of Paradise Lost arose, during whose career the spirit of 
faction was uttered in the shape of poetry as well as of polemical 
literature. ‘‘ On the one side,” says our author, in reference to the 
period in question, “ we have gallantry approaching to levity, and 
an attachment to institutions rendered venerable by age ; on the 
other, the vehement and masculine efforts of minds educated in the 
rugged school of disputation, proud of their independence, and Jook- 
ing with suspicion on old forms, old usages, and old sentiments.” 
Among the former were the courtiers, Carew, Suckling, Davenant, 
Lovelace, &c. ; andamong the latter—a host of himself—John Milton, 
one of whose earliest productions, the Masque, composed in the seclu- 
sion of the country, is thus characterized by Mr. Busby, after having 


given an outline of the plot:— 


« But it is not in plot merely, nor character, nor dialogue that the chief 
merit of the drama consists. The plot is too flimsy, the persons are too 
cold, the dialogue is too constrained and argumentative; it has the full 
body of verse, but it wants the ease of conversation—it is too didactic. 
But it enshines gorgeous and elaborate imagery, and if it be lofty where 
we had rather it should be familiar, if it want some of those natural 
touches that would identify its characters more closely with humanity, if 
it have no unrestrained outbreak of passion or feeling, it attracts us on 
the other hand with poetry of fine magination, magnificent though 
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undramatic. Whether he describe the virgin nymph flying the mad pur. 
suit of her enraged step-dame, and commending her innocence to the 
flood that stayed her flight, where water nymphs held up their pearled 
wrists and bore her to Nereus, who pitied her woes and gave her to his 
daughters to embathe in nectared lavers strewed with asphodel, and 
dropped ambrosial oils into every sense till she revived —whether he paint 
the argument of a pure mind convincing the overpowered soul of the 
sensualist, till he conceives her words prompted by a superior power, and 
is dipped all over in a cold shuddering, as when Jove in his wrath speaks 
thunderand thechains of Erebus to Saturn’s crew—or whether he celebrate 
melodies whose soft and solemn breathing rises like a stream of distilled 
perfume, until even Silence, taken unawares, wishes to deny her nature 
—there is the same exalted sentiment, the same rich flow and harmony of 
words, and ideas springing in summer luxuriance, like flowers. But the 
lyrical part of the poem is doubly excellent; it is fresh and full of music, 
whether he sing the tipsy revels of the spirit of Night, or call the 
goddess of the river from her bed of coral, invoking her by the tinsel- 
slippered feet of Thetys, and the songs of syrens sitting on diamond rocks 
gleeking their soft tresses.” 

The great fault which Mr. Busby finds with Paradise Lost, con- 
sists in the remoteness and length of the episodes interspersed— 
being, as he argues, “ streams that branch from, rather than flow 
into, the tide of the story,” thereby diminishing in volume, instead 
of enlarging the waters of the main channel before reaching their 
destiny. ‘That sort of inversion in the narrative adopted by Milton, 
and which by many critics is considered to be strictly according to 
epic rules, and a proof of consummate art, is blamed by our lecturer 
upon this ground, that it interrupts too abruptly and intricately the 
current of the interest and the necessary accumulative progression 
of the story—thus enfeebling instead of concentrating the strength 
of every possible aid towards the conclusion. ‘These objections are 
worthy of being weighed by every student, although they may, 
perhaps, be neutralized by the relief which the breaks and episodes 
complained of, afford to the hurry of such magnificent developments 
as become too dazzling and weighty of themselves; and by the 
delightfully delicate adjuncts which they at the same time yield to 
a mighty unity of design and result. 

Mr. Busby’s opinion of Satan’s character as depicted by Milton, 
is lofty, intelligible, and a concentration of the best and justest 
ideas that have been employed in the praise of this grand personifi- 
cation. Of the mortal heroes he has expressed himself with no less 
felicitous brevity. An agreeable instance of the manner in which 
he abridges the most judicious sentiments concerning the respective 
merits of the Poet’s two greatest productions, will be found in what 
we now copy. 


“I will not enter at length into the debateable ground of the merits of 
Paradise Regained, nor expatiate upon the injudicious contrast that has 
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been so frequently drawn to its disparagement between that poem and 
Paradise Lost. The latter opened a wide and untrodden sphere, and to a 
mind that could soar beyond the clouds, and discourse of the vast intellects 
and angelic multitudes that inhabit the realms of space, presented a full and 
noble subject, to which there was no limit but the imagination of the poet. 
In Paradise Regained there was less scope for the creative powers. It is 
erand, it is lofty, it is full of rich poetry and fine pathos; but it wants the 
unbounded expanse, the massive chiaro scuro, the breadth and the charac- 
ter of Paradise Lost. It was no degradation of the lofty mind that 
conceived the one to pen the other, and if when placed together the one 
appear less masculine in feature, it is only by comparison; but who could 
compare the expressive dignity of the Apollo with the broad muscle and 
sinew of the Farnese Hercules! The Paradise Regained has been damaged 
only by the connection in which it has been placed, until it is almost neces- 
sary to speak with an apology of a poem that has never been equalled b 
any but its author. That it should have found especial favour from Milton 
was natural from his fervour and zeal, and the labour and polish with 
which the work was wrought; but it was worthy both of that labour and 
that esteem, and will remain fresh and sublime as long as our language and 
literature, or even our common faith shall endure. 


Cowley, Waller, Denham, &c., Milton’s contemporaries, receive 
individually brief notices in the pages before us, which uniformly, 
however, convey a distinct conception of the merits of each. But 
these we pass over, having already exhibited enough of Mr. Busby’s 
analysis and sketch to recommend his work to general study, which 
though slender in point of bulk, is significant and satisfactory 
beyond many of larger pretensions that have treated of the same 
extended Lin intricate subject. 

In conclusion, to return to the author of Paradise Lost for a 
moment, it is with pleasure that we copy the following passages, in 
which Mr. Busby has, with a fine hand and an arousing sympathy, 
touched and appreciated the Great Poet’s mental, moral, and poli- 
tical character. 


‘« After the restoration the crowd of wits who had fluttered about the 
former court again appeared, and the king was hailed to his throne with 
the congratulations of poets and courtiers, each eager to outdo his fellows 
in the fervour of his compliment and exultation, and to lay the richest 
offering at the shrine of revived royalty—but it was far different from 
Milton ;—poor, blind, disgraced, with nothing but his virtues to console, 
and his intrepid mind to support him, he was driven into concealment 
until the first flush of public excitement had subsided. The Government 
content with the sacrifice of nobler victims, pursued him not with vigi- 
lance, but caused some of his political writings to be burned by the 
ignominous hands of the common hangman. ‘To a mind of less natural 
vigour or more relaxed discipline than Milton’s, his successive family 
afflictions, the overthrow of his present ambitions, the insecurity of 
his person, his blindness, and his infirmities, would have produced a des- 
pondency destructive to its best and noblest powers—but he remained 
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firm and serene through all, triumphing in the integrity of his purpose, 
with a temper chastened, and a judgment matured by the mighty and 
conflicting scenes he had beheld, with an intellect accustomed to grapple 
with weighty arguments, and grown unconquerable by the very process 
through which it had been nurtured.” 

“It is with some feelings of pride for human nature, that we follow the 
disgraced and afflicted man to the seclusion of his study, and view him 
who had held converse with the master spirits of his time, meditating 
upon the loftier beings that people more spiritual realms, contemplating 
in fallen angels the passions and ambitions he had observed in human | 
life, and looking beyond the world for the source of those virtues and 
principles that dignify the better part of mankind.” 

‘* His learning was vast and deep, his imagination soaring and mascu- 
line, his judgment solid and profound, his integrity spotless, his affections 
warm and sure, his zeal firm and faithful. His mind was severely 
disciplined, he loved truth for her own sake, and forsook her not in the 
time of trial and temptation. In peril and adversity he remained still at 
his post unflinching and determined. With keen sensibility he had resolute 
self-command, with warm passions he had strong moral power, with the 
susceptibility of a delicate spirit he had the nervous courage ofa hero. He 
desponded not in affliction, and the weight of years and sorrows could not 
overcome his soul; but he sank grey and venerable to the grave, and 
bequeathed to posterity the productions of his genius and the ensample of 
his life—and both have well stood the test of time, and passed unscathed 
through the fiery ordeal of fierce and cavilling comment. In our institutions 
we now recognize the success of the principles he advocated, and boast as 
our best bulwark the privileges he helped to purchase. In our social con- 
dition we feel the influence of his stern morality, and render homage to the 
broad and unwavering light of his constant integrity. In our studies, the 
grandeur and state of his imagination lift us from the poverty of earth to 
the colossal regions where all, even passion, is sublime; and we gaze on 
him, like a traveller on those huge piles of antiquity that rise from the 
desert, old, majestic, and eternal, and point their unshaken summits to that 
heaven which has looked upon them for ages. Such indeed was Milton— 
he needs no panegyric, his fame is still fresh in our memories; and it 
is a proud pleasure, amidst the stormy and violent times when the elements 
were in convulsion and society rocked around him, to trace him still 
intrepid, faithful and uncompromising, directing with steady and unre- 
luctant hand his sure and straightforward course, and leaving the measure- 
less results of his upright, zeal and boundless intelligence as a heritage 
to mankind.” 
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Art. III. 


1. The Honours of the Table ; with Hints on Carving. By Trussize 
Repivivus. pp. 72. Glasgow: Symington and Co. 

2. Female Beauty, as preserved and improved by Regimen, Cleankiness, 
and Dress, &c. &c. By Mrs. A. Watxer. pp. 435. London: 


Hurst. 
3. My Book; or, The Anatomy of Conduct. By Joun H. SKELTon. 


London: Simpkin andCo. 1837. 


Ir is not easy to pitch upon any one general title for these several 
works more fitting than the one suggested by the last of them, and 
upon which we are about to dwell principally. A few remarks, 
however, may be conveniently offered concerning the class of publi- 
cations to which they belong, and which has recently been receiving 
an extraordinary accession. Of late, our Glasgow friends have 
been particularly busy in this walk of literature, bestowing upon it 
no inconsiderable share of learning, as may be presumed from the 
fact, that ‘‘ The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette” published by J. Reid, 
and ‘ The Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage” by Symington 
and Co., of that city, are by such erudite scholars, that nothing less 
than signatures in Greek can serve the authors. Whether this 
vast show of learning, and the rules which these Glasgow Grecians 
promulgate, be indicative of an advance in the style of manners or 
of public taste in the western metropolis of Scotland, is a matter 
that remains to be examined by us. It might be as well to extend 
the criterion to other parts of the empire, and to the centre of 
England itself; for it is notorious that one of these works has been 
the source and occasion of an expensive law-suit in the English 
courts of law, as a piracy of the ‘“‘ Hints on Etiquette,” the whole 
proceedings, the finding of the jury, and the judgment of the 
court, proving that the infringement was one which affected a 
lucrative and large sale. Who the purchasers of such works may 
happen to be, whether of bon-ton, the liveried race, or the inter- 
mediate classes, we cannot tell; but one thing is manifest, that a 
deplorable prevalence of vulgarity must exist somewhere, otherwise 
no such demand for several of the works now referred to could 
possibly be continued. 

It would not be difficult to treat such productions as “ The 
Ladies’ Science of Etiquette,” ‘‘ The Philosophy of Courtship and 
Marriage,” and ‘ The Honours of the Table; with Hints on 
Carving,” with jocoseness: but we think their merits will be best 
shown, if a grave and solemn dulness of manner be employed, such 
as pervades themselves. We therefore, with all imaginable serious- 
ness, cull a few lessons from each of these emanations of Glasgow 
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intellect and gentility—‘‘ Female Beauty,’ by Mrs. Walker, and 
‘¢ My Book,” by Mr. Skelton, claiming a different sort of notice. 

To begin with “ The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette,” although, 
like “* The Philosophy of Courtship,” we have not thought it neces- 
sary to crowd formally into the list at the head of this article, 
contains some most significant canons for the observance of the 
fair. Think of the following being required—“ Avoid all indelicate 
expressions, and appear not to understand any that may be uttered 
in your presence. Some ladies (ladies!) not only relish double 
entendres, but actually use them. Yet, however much it may 
create a feeling of cleverness at the moment, cool reflection is 
afterwards sure to condemn it, both on the part of the speaker and 
listener. Such discourse, wanton glances, and lightness of carriage, 
are considered by men as gauntlets to dare them to speak and act 
in a more free and unguarded manner than they otherwise would 
have boldness to do.” Again—‘* We should not leave the table 
before the end of the entertainment, unless from urgent necessity.” 
And again—*‘ Custom allows ladies, at the end of an entertainment, 
to dip their fingers into a glass of water, and to wipe them with 
their napkins ; it allows them, also, to rinse the mouth, using their 
plate for this purpose.” The custom, however, is tastefully objected 
to by this master of table etiquette, who says that it is “ of itself 
oe Such are samples of a science for the study of the 
adies. 

‘The Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage” is a more abstruse 
affair than even the ‘“ Science of Etiquette,” and naturally calis for 
a more ambitious style, and soaring manner of speculation. It is 
delightful, however, to see how our philosopher can bring magnani- 
mous ideas and profound sentiments prettily to bear upon common- 
place events. He is not one of those clumsy or gross-minded sons 
of imagination that ‘splits a butterfly on the wheel.” Not he, for 
mark how elegantly he intimates what are the inducements which 
ought not to be followed in the selection of a partner for life. 
** Many a one chooses a wife with no greater forethought or consi- 
deration than he would a horse or a dog—looking merely at her 
external points.’ ‘The originality of the remark is worthy of its 
dignified beauty. ’ He can rise at will, and adopt the highest style 
of rhetorical composition—for he declares that ‘‘ experience teaches, 
that when parties associate constantly, as in the married state, 
there comes an amalgamation of tastes and feelings, even as the 
tendril suits itself to the shape and direction of the tree around 
which it clings,” &c. His moral dignity and just appreciation of 
true condescension are admirably illustrated, when speaking of the 
ordinary treatment ofa wife. He says, “ Make a companion of her, 
in the fullest acceptation of the term, and do not consider it beneath 
your dignity to suit your conversation to her tastes and intellect. 
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The price-current may contain matter vastly pleasing to you, but 
it is very probable that your young wife would as lief hear you dis- 
course of other matters than the price of cotton, or the texture of 
broad cloth.” Our philosopher's hints are really so abundant and 
sententious respecting the conduct of man and woman, that one or 
two must be added. For example, “ there is a free-masonry in the 
returned pressure of the hand, which is more pregnant with mean- 
ing, than a whole portfolio of letters.” ‘* When a man once sees 
his way before him, he may not only safely but advantageously 
marry ; for, by so doing, a spur will be given to his exertions, more 
effectual and quickening than any abstract maxims of prudence, or 
even ambition itself could supply. He will rise earlier in the 
morning, and sit later at night.” ‘* Be as much at home as pos- 
sible. A pregnant source of discomfort in the nuptial state, is 
unsettled habits of the husband in this respect.” All this time, 
however, the philosopher is supposing that the wife is young, and 
the husband of a suitable age; but what if the fair one be wedded 
to a man who might be her father? ‘The occurrence draws eloquent 
indignation from the writer, for he exclaims—* Alas for the frequency 
of such cases! When will mothers cease to play the parts of 
shamelessly avaricious bawds? The term may sound harsh, but I 
have written it advisedly, and there it shall stand’”’—who, therefore, 
dare impugn the wisdom of the dictum? More fearful still—‘‘ The 
only fitting response which youth can make to the matrimonial 
solicitations of age is anathema maranatha,” 

We are not informed whether our philosopher’s calling in life 
renders conversation on the “ price of cotton, or the texture of 
broad cloth,” most natural; but it would appear that he writes 
merely for the instruction of such of the gentry as are not stinted in 
the way of domestics, or the means to secure the assistance of cooks. 
He assures his readers, that he ‘* would not ask her (his wife) to 
compound a pudding, or ready a steak with her own hands; but I 
would have her to know something of the nature of such operations, 
in order that she might check carelessness, or instruct ignorance in 
the ‘ help.’ ” 

But we must on to ‘The Honours of the Table,” by Mr. Truss- 
ler Redivivus, after one parting lesson from the philosopher concern- 
ing love-making. 

‘* Love, like fire, isa good servant, but a bad master; and to follow, exclu- 
sively, its dictates, is as unsafe as to fetch a dangerous leap blind folded. 
Whenever one begins to feel affection ‘ tugging at his heart,’ therefore he 
should put in exercise an extra proportion of caution and deliberation. A 
beautiful garden smiles before him; but if he rush headlong to banquet in 
its charms, he may, perchance, be overwhelmed in the bogs and quick- 
sands which intervene, and the fair prospect vanish from his grusp, 

* Like the elfin bell in the mountain pool.’ . 
Oo 
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This chapter, therefore, shall be mainly devoted to certain little matter-of- 
fact suggestions, to which the lover might as well take heed, ere he plunge 
into the Rubicon by popping the question. 1 may premise that J am not 
groping among the unknown paths of theory—my motto is ‘ nothing if not 
practical’—and with the Trojan prince I may say, in reference to the 
matters I now treat of, 





Quzeque ipse vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui— 

Our philosopher is an adept in Latin as well as a Grecian, and 
therefore by this and other striking indications, we believe that he 
is not only nearly related to the author of ‘ The Ladies’ Science of 
Etiquette,” but to him who fathers “The Honours of the Table ; 
with Hints on Carving.”” A few short extracts from the latter may 
set this matter convincingly before our readers. The whole pro- 
duction is worthy of his head and heart. ‘ Pinch no one in con- 
versation to make him listen or admire a witticism.” ‘* To be 
well received, be circumspect at table, where it is exceedingly rude 
to scratch any part of your body, (Redivivus must have been 
thinking of the Duke of Argyle’s friendly expedients for the benefit 
of Scotchmen,) to spit, to blow your nose—if you cannot avoid it, 
turn your head—to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on the table, 
to sit too far from it, to pick your teeth before the dishes are 
removed, or leave table before grace is said.” Again—* In eating 
your soup, to poke your nose into the plate is vulgar and unbecom- 
ing:” and why? ‘It has the appearance of being used to hard 
work,” a most shameful practice, certainly. More delicate still— 
** Avoid smelling at your meat, when on the fork, before putting it 
into your mouth.” 

We insert, as the only farther contribution which Trussler can 
be allowed to make in our pages to the rules of good breeding, some 
charming hints to young ladies, for which those of Glasgow must 
fee] much indebted to him. 

“ To young ladies who ought to be the patterns of society, the models of 
politeness, the beaw édeal of good taste and good manners, we would say, 
permit a few words of friendly advice. To be what you ought to be, 
* never be afraid to blush; do not talk loud; refrain from talking much; do 
not even hear a double entendre; avoid lightness of carriage ; be discreet; 
affect no languishing; dare to be prudish; be not too free; dread to be 
cheap ; be modest and moderate in dress; shun the idea of a vain woman; 


study dignity of manner; boast not of your appetite, nor say anything that 
conveys an indelicate idea; receive a salute modestly; be affable with the 


men, but not familiar; be civil, but not complying ; be not always laughing 
and talking; seem not to hear improper conversation.” 

It’ is hardly fair to put such a plain writer as Mrs. Walker in 
company where Latin and Greek scholars flourish—she, who instead 
of being versed in the fashions of the Trongate of Glasgow, has 
been probably confined to the narrow circles of London and Paris. 
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Still, perhaps, it will be found that her work on “ Female Beauty,” 
though plain, is sensible, without ever being gross, and that health 
as well as mental happiness, are the objects which every one of 
this writer’s directions concern—beautiful health, and mental 
gracefulness. ‘I'he nature and scope of her work is explained in 
the following rather whimsical style. 


‘I may say that the whole plan of the work is new as well as system- 
atic; and that not less new are—the consideration of dress as a fine art 
having definite principles—the vindication of the superiority of fitness to 
fashion, of cleanliness to cosmetics, and of natural complexion to artificial 
paints—the view of the relation of colours to each other, of their application 
to the face by contrast and reflection, and of their power to correct every 
fault of complexion—the exposition of the various modes of enhancing the 
effect of fine forms and features, and of correcting faulty ones—the gene- 
ralizattons or simplifications which regard the composition of dress—the 
views as to character, simplicity and ornament in dress, &c. as well as the 
method of illustrating these by drawings.” 


The science of dress is thus laid down with regard to the general 
principles that should regulate its choice. 


“Clothing (quoth Mrs. Walker), is intended to act as a barrier 
between the natural temperature of the body, and the external tem- 
perature of the atmosphere—a barrier which ought to be more or less 
impervious, according as the changes or excesses of external temperature 
are more or less likely to injure the organs. ‘The properties of the various 
substances, used as clothing, arise from their being good or bad conductors 
of caloric (or the cause of heat), and electricity, from the quantity of 
moisture which they imbibe, either from the external air, or from the ema- 
nations of the body, and from the facility with which they allow it to 
escape. It is evident, that that substance which is a bad conductor of 
caloric will be the warmest, because it neither allows of the eseape of the 
caloric from the body, nor permits any caloric to penetrate it, and it conse- 
quently leaves the internal heat to concentrate on the surface of the skin,” 


Mrs. Walker does not confine herself in her directions to persons 
of a particular condition, as is too much the case with our Glasgow 
professors, but offers practical and useful lessons for every situation 
in life. Our limits allow us to exhibit her manner of animadverting 
upon the follies of fashion in this country, in reference, chiefly, to 
the general spirit of imitating the French ignorantly, rather than to 
select the precise directions given concerning some special artieles. 
In these remarks, she is not an extravagant admirer of the beauty 
of our neighbours on the other side of the channel, whatever credit 
she may yield them in respect of their artistic skill. 


«The women of France, considered generally, are the ugliest in Europe, 
Their forms are angular, meagre, and arid ; their skin of greenish brown, or 
olive hue ; their hair of an opaque dirty looking black, and excessively 
coarse; their forehead low; the general configuration of the head, as 
observed by Count Stendhal, like that of the monkey ; their eyebrows com- 
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pressed ; their upper lip frequently covered with mustaches ; and their voice 
rough. The most conspicuous point, in their moral character, is a degree 
of vanity so excessive, that, combined with such an exterior, it seems, to 
the calm ‘and sensible observer, at once ludicrous and contemptible—an 
affectation so monstrous, and attended with such shrugs, shrivels, and 
grimaces, with nasal ongs and guttural Arrs, so brutal in sound, that, on 
first witnessing them, we begin by thinking it an unmerciful quiz, and end 
by discovering it to be a disgusting reality, Strange to tell, it is in this 
very ugliness and vanity, which have just been described, that originates 
French fashion. The deplorable physical condition and the extravagant 
mental desire combine to engender a desperate ingenuity in the invention 
of some palliation from dress and manners, which may mitigate such a con- 
dition. No violation of nature, accordingly, prevents the adoption of a dress 
which may serve for concealment. But the matter ends not here. The 
same vanity which engenders French fashion spreads its influence. Affected 
attitude, impudent strut, and impertinent chatter, are not more natural to 
that people, than they are necessary to the presentation of these monstrous 
inventions as absolute beauties, The combination of these is called, ‘un 
air imposant,’ ‘la mine imposante.’ And they do, indeed, impose upon the 
weaker, that is, the more numerous minds in all the surroundining countries. 
Does a Frenchwoman assume an immense bonnet, in order that the ribands 
and other appendages of which it admits may either soften or withdraw 
attention from her angular features? The Englishwoman throws aside her 
smaller bonnet, within which beauty alone could be seen, and obtrudes on 
the spectator a trumpery dress instead of charming features. How stupid 
and absurd a sacrifice! Does a Frenchwoman assume des fichus montans, 
frills, &c. because her neck, which may be relatively long, is black and 
skinny, and presents the horrible cordes au cou, or stringy neck, caused by 
passion, crying, shrieking, loud talking, &c? The Englishwoman, whose 
neck may be relatively short, round, polished, and white, absurdly adopts 
the same disguises, and leaves herself as little neck as a pig! Does 
a Frenchwoman assume monstrous sleeves en gigot, to cause a waist in 
which there is almost always a vaccine expansion of the lower ribs to appear 
less by comparison? The Englishwoman, whose waist is almost always 
slender enough, not only adopts the French monstrosity, but laces herself 
until she brings on the frightful catalogue of diseases described by Mr. 
Coulson, in his interesting work on the ‘ Deformities of the Chest.’ Does 
a Frenchwoman assume a wide skirt and numerous trimmings to aid the 
last mentioned purpose as to the waist, as well as to conceal her meagre 
and bony limbs? The Englishwoman fullows the example, and adds to 
her ampler hips and relatively shorter limbs, until she converts herself into 
a formless mass. Does a Frenchwoman adopt the strongest and most 
glaring colours, to overpower the yellow, green, and black horrors of her 
visage, or the frightful mustaches of her upper lip, or her coarse and dirty 
black hair? The Englishwoman assumes the fashionable colour, which is 
equally calculated to make her look ill and the F renchwoman well, and 
which renders her exquisite complexion insipid, and gives to her soft and 
placid features the air of ‘wn mouton qui réve.’ So complete is the imposi- 
tion generated by French ugliness and vanity, that the French, as a pas- 
time and solace to these amiable qualities, employ themselves extensively 
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in making models and pictures of dresses, which they never wear—which 
their means indeed do not permit of their wearing,—but which strangers, 
in their simplicity, adopt.” 

We are glad to learn, however, from Mrs. Walker herself, that 
this servile and absurd species of imitation is rapidly on the decline 
in England, each of our fair having more or less perfectly discovered 
what suits her individually; or should it, indeed, be said, that this 
reform has made as yet but little progress, no doubt the volume 
before us is destined to work a salutary change on the part of every 
woman that studies its lessons ; and to every one of the sex it may, 
with great propriety, be warmly recommended, whatever be her sta- 
tion in life and whatever her years. 

Mr. Skelton’s volume deserves praise, and also a considerable 
share of that sort of criticism which common sense and an ordinary 
degree of taste must pronounce on the Glasgow philosophers and 
Grecians. ‘ My Book” contains not a little that is trashy—other 
parts smack of vulgarity, and still more frequently the pedant 
appears in its pages. [n spite of these drawbacks, however, there 
is so much that is amiable in point of feeling about the author, so 
much that is truly valuable under the heads of his social and moral 
instruction, together with so much of original thought quaintly 
illustrated, that we have gone along with him cheerfully, and, we 
hope, profitably. 

The choice of a title for his work seems, as has been the case 
with thousands of authors, to have been a puzzle to Mr. Skelton; 
and ‘‘ My Book” is assuredly such a general designation, at the 
same time that it is pedantic, that any sort of matter might have 
entered into it. ‘ The Anatomy of Conduct,” is more precise, 
although under this name an omnium gatherum of axioms, dieta, 
speculations and nonsense, concerning life and manners—duty to 
God, our neighbours, and ourselves, have been huddled, without any 
regard to arrangement or graduated importance. “ For years,” 
Says the author, ‘“‘ when I have observed anything in false taste, I 
have remarked that when ‘ My Book’ makes its appearance, such 
anomaly will be discontinued.” Nay, “in several societies ‘ My 
Book’ has been referred to whenever une meprise has taken place.” 
Accordingly, after a ‘‘ Dedication to the Public,” a ‘* Preface,” and 
‘* Prologomena” of considerable length, in the latter of which pre- 
liminary dissertation education is brought in by the ears, and 
treated of in schoolmaster-like style, we come to the collected wisdom 
of “ years,” upon every possible discovery of error in deportment, 
conduct, and manner. 

Some of Mr. Skelton’s directions would lead us to suspect that 
he had collected materials for his ‘* Book” under the same roof where 
our Glasgow professors have studied, had we not other grounds for 
thinking that he has seldom been distant from Cockneyland. For 
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instance he says—‘‘ do not wet your finger on your tongue to turn 
the leaf when reading; do not continually be passing your hand 
through your hair to the disgust of those who unfortunately may be 
placed near you.” To be sure he seems to have been aware that 
there was something very beastly about his last remark, and lest 
some may surmise that it could not be “ the emanation of a delicate 
mind,” or of a writer competent ‘ to the task he undertakes,” he 
excuses his grossness in this complacent manner,—* they (the 
seemingly coarse remarks) are generated in a mind that feels 
intensely ;—the author, ‘like a skilful surgeon, cuts beyond the 
wound, to make the cure complete.’ ” 

What sort of associations, we wonder, were they which could lead 
Mr. Skelton to indite the following paragraphs ? 


“ The person carving must bear in mind that a knife is asaw, by which 
means it will never slip, and should it be blunt, or the meat be over- 
done, he will succeed neatly and expertly, while others are unequal to the 
task. For my part, I have been accustomed to think I could carve any 
meat with any knife ; but lately,in France, [ have found my mistake, for 
the meat was so overdone, and the knives so blunt, that the little merit I 
thought I possessed completely failed me. Such was never the case with 
any knife I ever met with in England. 

Pity that there is not a greater reciprocity in the world! How much 
would France be benefited by the introduction of our cutlery and woollens ; 
and we by much of its produce! 

“When the finger glass is placed before you, you must not drink the 
contents, or even rinse your mouth and spit it back ;—although this has 
been done, by some inconsiderate persons.—Never, in short, do that of 
which, on reflection, you would be ashamed ;—for instance, never help 
yourself to salt with your knife, a thing which is not unfr equently done 
in la belle France in the ‘perfumed chambers of the great.’—We all 
have much to unlearn, ere we can learn much that we should.—My effort 
is ‘to gather up the tares—and bind them in bundles to destroy them,’ 
and then to ‘ gather the wheat into the barn.’ 

‘When rose-water is carried round after dinner,—dip into it the 
corner of your napkin lightly, touch the tips of your fingers, and press the 
napkin on your lips.x—Forbear plunging into the liquid, as into a bath.” 


A knife is a saw! I acarver! finger-glasses ! tares and wheat ! 
(profanity say we,) and rose-water! Here is another extraordinary 
concatenation of ideas. 

‘OF THE WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

“ On this subject you must not only ponder but act,—and that promptly, 
—not leaving till to-morrow what should be done to day. ‘The future 
may not be ours, let us then seize the present, for we know not what the 
morrow may bring forth. Is not death continually going about seeking 
whom he may devour? let us then be prepared to face the grim tyrant, 
_—to cope with himin arms ,»—knowing that he cometh not upon us unpre- 
pared, when this important duty is discharged, and when we are recon- 
ciled to our Maker, through faith in His blood. 
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‘“‘ How impossible is it to advise about the distribution of property ; 
mayhap the testator knows no discretion; generosity may be spurned by 
him,—or economy loathed ;—will he then thank me for my gratuitous 
advice ? but let all remember, that a trifle bestowed ‘ where assistance is 
valuable,’ when the individu:l is believed to merit the kindness, is accept- 
able in the sight of God, and ‘ wins golden opinions from all sorts of men; ’ 


let it not be said at least, 
‘Thou mak’st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much.’ 

‘But to conclude, if any individual gifted with wealth, after having 
acted with justice to his kindred, finds himself still the possessor of funds, 
let him bequeath the surplus to the establishment of Pusiic Barus. 
This is a great desideratum in all large towns; it is the one thing need- 
ful; and the metropolis of the world, with all its vast improvements, ranks 
still very far from the station it can, and will hold, so long asthe mechanic 
and the artisan are, in a manner, excluded from this healthful and neces- 
sary recreation. There are various bathing-places in London, where 
money is required at the entrance; I hope to see the day when Baths are 
open to the public ‘ free, gratis, for nothing.’ ” 

Mr. Skelton, however earnest he may be in favour of the luxury 
of bathing, cannot endure that of smoking tobacco. He declares 
the latter to be an actual absurdity—and why ?—because “ the peer 
and the apprentice equally rejoice in it ;” which seems to be in the 
author’s estimation a marvellous contradiction, as if the peer and 
the apprentice were of different flesh and blood. He adds, “* With 
a cigar in the mouth—to me it seems the patrician and the plebeian 
are more upon a level than political projects can bring them.” This 
is funny reasoning, and a new method of enforcing the danger of the 
doctrine of equality. 

‘* My Book” contains a strange assemblage of trifling, ridiculous, 
Serious, and religious opinions. But it is not always consistent 
with itself in regard to the last of these departments. For example 
when on the subject of “ Duelling,”’ where, by the bye, there is a 
want of perspicuity and finish in the author’s statement, he begins 
by saying it ‘‘ cannot be dispensed with,” and that, “ but for this 
wholesome check, this salutary restraint,” and so forth, the state of 
society would be much worse than it is. And yet, if we understand 
him aright, he denounces the practice as altogether indefensible,— 
for he says—‘‘ Sense, reason, religion, are against it.” What more 
would the man have ? | 

When treating of “ Elocution,’”’ Mr. Skelton appears to us to be 
about as puerile and inconclusive as it ever fell to the lot. of a stam- 
merer to be. 

“ The Bar, the Pulpit, and the Stage, are all equally depressed. At the 


bar eloquence is almost a dead letter; barristers must relate ‘ matter of 
fact,’ pr they cannot be good lawyers; this is excellent, to ‘ give standing’ 
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to a dull clod, who otherwise would never have been ‘ placed,’ and appro- 
bation to language, that otherwise would never have been tolerated; their 
pronunciation being in keeping with ‘ my lud.’ Is it not surprising that 
the judges of the land, held in such deserved estimation and respect by the 
public, should allow such a flippant and disrespectful style in the counsel 
who address them? ‘ They have all a mouthful, but none abundance’ of 
eloquence, learning, or law; thus the bar has ceased to be a school for 
diction. 

“ Although we have many in the pulpit who discourse most eloquently, 
whose zeal and sincerity bring conviction to the mind and joy to the heart 
of the hearer, yet is their manner often unpleasing, and their enunciation 
far from correct. A little care would remedy this, and God’s divine lan- 
guage would come clad in a better garb. 

‘The Church Service,—so beautiful in itself,—-demands an appropriate 
pronunciation. The dignitaries of the Papal Church ordain not deformed 
persons; they think that the altar of heaven should be served only by those 
who possess nature’s fair proportions ; our bishops, in like manner, should 
not ordain those who deform the language of Scripture. 

‘** The Stage is at a still lower ebb, it is lamentably, disgracefully, defi- 
cient ; there was a time, when the picture was so complete, 

“«¢ It rubb’d a wrinkle from the brow of care.’ 
In the words of Campbell, in reference to John Kemble :— 
“« But by the mighty actor wrought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb. 


At once ennobled and correct, 

His mind surveyed the tragic page; 
And what the actor could effect, 

The scholar could presage.’ 

** We have yet Macready, and two or three others in their respective 
walks; none else can mount the throne. 

‘‘ Such is the gross ignorance and carelessness of the stage, at present, 
that the same word in the same piece, is differently pronounced, with con- 
tinued inaccuracy in the delivery of the text. ‘The manager takes a 
greater interest in the getting up of a fine pageant than in the production 
of a good play. 

‘* But pageants and operas are now ‘ the order of the course; ’ the legiti- 
mate drama is, at present, set aside, though Knowles writes with a vigour 
Shakspearian ; let me hope, pheenix-like, it will rise from its ashes!” 


Look into “‘ My Book” on “ Letter-writing,” the whole of which 
article we copy. 
“ London, July, 1837. 
“My pear Reaper, 

“A letter should begin and finish in this manner, as an 
arrangement of the external will beget a kindred neatness in the style of 
the composition.—This should not be neglected, as a man’s character may 
be ascertained by the uniform order he shows in the various transactions 
of life, by his epistolary correspondence, his manners, and his dress; 
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relying with confidence upon such a man,—you may depend with th® 
Psalmist that he would ‘set a watch before his mouth, to keep the door of 
his lips:’ that he would your faults ‘ extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.’ But, above all, write on the spur of the moment when you feel 
the subject,—if it be in reply to any letter of importance,—but by no 
means send it till you have taken time for reflection ;—and never by any 
chance be guilty of so gross a dereliction as to neglect to answer a cor- 
respondent.—In your travels also, and on various occasions that may 
arise in life,—put down the impression at the moment, —and when, after 
a time, you meet with the passage, (on accidentally locking through your 
papers), you will be absolutely astonished at the vivid feelings that were 
then aroused within you, and you will re-peruse it with much the same 
satisfaction that you welcome the return of a friend. 

‘‘When writing to any one in town, at the top of the letter name the 
street in which you live ; when writing into the country, head it with the 
town or city from which you write. You will also remember to begin 
vour letter, rather more than mid-way down, with a bold margin on the 
first side of the sheet. 

‘‘ The consideration that any of these remarks may be serviceable, will 
more than indemnify, my dear Reader, 

“ Ever your’s, respectfully and obligedly, 
“THe AvTHOR. 

‘ P.S.—Should you at any time send a letter by the hands of a friend, 
you must nut seal it, only turn the left corner. It would equally be a 
breach of trust to read a letter so entrusted, as to steal your cash ; a person 
guilty of the one—would do the other,—but that he dreads the con- 
sequences.” 


On “ Time” Mr. Skelton exclaims—*‘ how awful is the consider- 
ation of the manner in which we misspend this invaluable gift !” 
There is an old adage about the danger of living in glass houses, and 
provoking those without to retaliate with stones, which an ill-natured 
critic might utter on the present occasion. Here is a sample of 
sage and valuable information for thee, gentle reader, and a sufficient 
test by which to ascertain the mental occupations of the author. 
It is on “ Parties.” 


‘*Soirées are more economical than dinner parties,—and give greater 
satisfaction to the younger branches of your friends and acquaintance ;— 
less wine is drunk at them—more innocent mirth reigns,—which will 
better bear the reflection of the morrow. ‘They may be given to produce 
some éclat,—as—in one room—cards,—in another—music, and in a third 
—dancing,—and for the bright enactment of the pageant, supper should 
be announced in a fourth salon, at one o’clock precisely ;—the coffee, &c. 
during the evening being carried round at stated intervals,—that the 
servants may not be continually in the room to the great annoyance of 
the company. 

‘* A good bed-room may be turned, at little expense, into a beautiful 
dancing-room, in the manner following.—take an even number of stripes 
of calico—blue and white, highly glazed, —let them be put up alternately 
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in breadths, fluted from the floor to the ceiling,—covering the windows. 


the doors may be taken off, and scarlet cloth hung up to cover the entrance,. 


which the hand easily puts aside, to gain admittance,—and it has the 
advantage of deadening the sound in the adjoining rooms, as singing 
and dancing—each delightful in its way— do not accord ensemble. Or 
the coloured and white calico may be drawn alternately to a radius in 
each compartment of the room with a bracket and bouquet of flowers in 


the centre: and with a handsome lamp suspended from the ceiling, large: 


enough to light the whole room, and forms round the walls,—you have a 
very handsome room—with something like the effect of a tent. 

“ With forethought and attention everything may be done well ;—but 
in party-giving—set about the thing in good time,—leave it not to the 
last. Invitations should be sent by hand a month before the appointed 
day; or should it take place about Christmas,—or in the season when 
many parties are on the tapis,—give even a longer notice, that you may 
not be disappointed of your expected friends. It is matter of regret— 
after much trouble and outlay of expense, if you have not a company to 
partake your hospitality ;—beware only of magnificent display ;—else— 
some of your friends—who have ate and drunk to repletion at your cost, 
—when returning home ‘impleti veteris Bacchi,’ may allow the enter- 
tainment was delightful,—the amusements charming and various,—but 
* what do you think—ha, ha—I hope he can afford it!’ ” 


On the “ Choice of a Profession,” Mr. Skelton says— 


** Such is the short-sightedness of the world—that the parent consults: 


his own views and opportunities to forward the interest of his child in any 
profession he may destine him to follow ; without reference to the bias of 
his child’s genius, though on that depends his success through life. This 
must account for the few who rise above mediocrity,—whereas by a youth 
of study—excellence would otherwise be so easy of attainment,—but when 
at length they are of age to judge for themselves their destiny is cast; they 
then plod on discontented and weary,—not knowing what else to do.” 


Now, if our author’s views and reproof were fully felt, and the 
conduct of parents universally or generally wise according to his 
suggestions, why, there would be a general rising above the present 
age of mediocrity,—but how was excellence above this general rise 
to be attained? ‘To your rules of proportion and relative degrees, 
worthy Mr. Skelton, we must direct you. 

In searching for one example more of our author’s rigmarole style 
of thinking, and out-of-the-way method of assorting ideas, we have 
fortunately lighted upon his rhapsody about “‘ Woman.” Hereis an 
extract from the article. 

‘* Woman—dear Woman—how shall I liken thee? What language 
can speak my glowing admiration? What pen can narrate thy various 
perfections ? What mortal presume to scan thy fair attributes, and 
weigh thy divinity in the scale? Thou art at once the Eden of our 
happiness—or as water in the drought,—like the vapour in the marsh, 
thy light leads us on; but unlike the vision, ‘ thou keep’st the word of 
promise ;—~ without thee, ‘sickness cometh like an armed man;’ with 
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thee, *the desert bloometh like the rose.’—In prosperity we love and 
admire, but adversity trieth thee, ‘ even as silver is tried,’ and we find 
thee ‘a ministering angel.’ Equally the adored object—whether tending 
in illness—enlivening in the domestic circle—or shining in the blaze of 
the ball. What could make the coward brave—what the miser generous 
—what the tyrant merciful ?—In happiness, in adversity, beloved woman. 
Such is she in her purity and innocence ; and such may she ever be. It 
is well said, that 
‘ Angels are painted fair, to look like them,’ 


for divinity seems the emblem of both; the ethereal essence seems 
equally shed upon each ; they teach us piety by their devotion; resigna- 
tion, by their long suffering ; and by their religion, love. 

“ But in this burst of enthusiasm for the sex, it is my province asa 
moralist, my duty (though no pleasing duty), to endeavour to uproot the 
baneful weeds, which too frequently take root and flourish in the rich and 
promising garden of all our hopes and expectations. We have acknow- 
ledged the omnipotence of woman—we will now point out a few foibles, 
follies, and vices to be avoided by them. In this we shall be forgiven, 
as we find nothing perfect in nature ; we even see spots in the sun, 


‘ But would not therefore wish his light undone.’ 


“The nature of woman is prone to all excellence—amiability is their 
first impression; and if they would only exercise the more kindly pro- 
pensities, how much more glorious would be their reign. The feelings 
of the heart—the disposition of the mind, are stamped on the countenance. 
Who does not observe, ‘ what a sweet smile’—‘ what a good creature’— 
or, ‘ what a vixen:’ all which, and more, much more, is told by the 
expression of the face; an expression which in youth is all innocence— 
in after-age partakes of the ruling passion; that index of the soul, the 
human face divine, as plainly indicates this, as the smiling landscape 
lighted by the sun; how great, therefore, should be the effort to throw 
away the grosser part, and subdue the passions, and only allow the more 
kindly lineaments of the heart to set their signet on the brow. The 
domineering spirit evinced by many women over their weak husbands— 
their poor servants—and their tender offspring, is lamentable in effect— 
and surprising to contemplate. Our only wonder is, that such women 
were ever married; but the fact is, they were married during the inno- 
cency of youth, before the passions had gained the ascendant—before the 
mark was stamped upon them. I attribute, in a great measure, this 
domineering spirit in the female—which is rarely found in men—to the 
simple fact—that young ladies are seldom subject to rule and governance ; 
most young men are, more or less, placed under authority, which begets 
a kindly feeling for those 

‘ Who are born with fortune’s yoke about their neck ;’ 
which authority the ladies never having experienced, feel not that it is 
cruel to usurp as they do—stamping thereby the character on the visage. 
But when we observe a benevolent expression of countenance in a neatly- 
attired elderly lady, do we not consider it the beauty of age ?—and how 
can this glorious end be attained, without all the kindlier feelings of our 
nature predominating ?” 
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These specimens must suffice from the last of the works in the 
list at the beginning of this paper. A considerable, and, after all, 
by far the best part of ‘‘ My Book,” consists of pure extracts from 
some of the most esteemed English authors, for the use, as states 
the extractor, of “‘ writers and speakers.” ‘The collection, however, 
has nothing to boast of, either as regards its plan or execution. Any 
ordinary reader and thinker might have produced a much richer 
series, and after all, it seems to have been introduced merely to 
swell the volume. 

In conclusion, and with reference to books which treat of good- 
breeding, politeness, and taste, we must say that to persons whose 
minds are essentially vulgar or unrefined—to all who cannot perceive 
the beauty of moral and mental culture, they can be of very little 
use; but that, on the contrary, where there is the grace or the 
appreciation of mental culture as a natural and spontaneous result, 
will good manners follow, both in public and private intercourse. 
Where such inward treasures and tastes exist, the individual pecu- 
liarities which characterise their display, have a raciness and charm 
about them, worth ten thousand formalities. 





Arr. 1V.—The Tribute: a Collection of Miscellaneous Unpublished 
Poems. By various Authors. Edited by Lonp Norruampton. 8vo. 
pp. 422. London: Murray. 1837. 


Tue preface to this volume informs us, that it was “ projected as 
early as spring, 1836, while the late Reverend Edward Smedley was 
still living ; and its original object was to spare him the necessity 
for those arduous literary labours which at that time threatened his 
sight or his life. His hearing he had already lost, and a disorder 
in his eyes was to all appearance sapping a sense still more precious. 
Before many weeks had elapsed, these anticipations proved too well 
founded, and death relieved him from his sufferings, and deprived 
his family of an affectionate husband and father. For them the 
project was continued.” This benevolent purpose was not, how- 
ever, disclosed to the family of the deceased, until the voluntary 
contributions presented by a number of our most illustrious poets 
were of such an amount as rendered the completion of a handsome 
volume certain. It is proper also to mention that Mrs. Smedley, 
in the meantime, has been preparing a collection of her husband’s 
poems, with a memoir of his Life ; to be published by subscription, 
to which, on its appearance, we shall be happy to lend the best 
recommendation in our power, consistently with candour. At 
present, however, it is only with the elegant ‘ Tribute” before us 
that we have to do, and when we enumerate among its contributors 
the following names, there need little else be said to convince our 
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readers that its contents possess very various beauties. Among 
these names, we specify some not only celebrated as poets, but 
several whose offerings will be more greedily read and sought after 
on account of other circumstances than being the wooers of the 
muse. ‘Thus we have offerings, not only by Wordsworth, Southey, 
Moore, Joanna Baillie, Montgomery, Bowles, and Milman, but by 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Spring Rice; the late Lady North- 
ampton, Lady Dacre, Sir E. Cust, B. Barton, G. P. R. James, 
Chauncey Hare Townshend, Gally Knight, Horace Smith, Lander, 
Agnes Strickland, Mary L. Boyle, M. Popple, &c., besides the 
contributions of the noble editor himself, which are not less credit- 
able to his genius as a poet, than the project fulfilled by the “ Tri- 
bute” is to his judgment and considerate philanthropy. 

In such a case as the present, it would be extremely ill-timed to 
apply the strictest rules of criticism. With reference to pieces 
which may have been written on demand, but where the object to 
be served is one that comes immediately home to the heart of ever 
one, the will ought to be taken, in a great measure, for the inal 
‘Two general remarks, however, we are bound to offer regarding the 
merits of these ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.” The first is, that the 
most eminent of the contributors, speaking of them according to 
poetic fame, appear to have laboured under some sort of restraint 
which did not usually controul them in most of their former unsoli- 
cited efforts. We have not detected in this collection any thing of 
Wordsworth’s, Southey’s, or Moore’s, for example, that could ever 
have been the ground for any portion of their well-earned renown, 
much less increase or serve to perpetuate its amount. Take Moore’s 
translation from the Persian, entitled ‘‘ Mute Courtship.” 


** Love hath a language of his own— 
A voice, that goes 

From heart to heart—whose mystic tone 
Love only knows. 


The lotus-flower, whose leaves I now 
Kiss silently, 

Far more than words will tell thee how 
I worship thee. 

The mirror, which to thee I hold— 
Which, when imprest 

With thy bright looks, I turn and fold 
To this fond breast— 


Does it not speak, beyond all spells 
Of poet’s art, 
How deep thy hidden image dwells 
In this hushed heart ?” 
We have not often found the modern master of the most bewitch- 
ing conceits of thought and expression so cold and lame as in the 
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above instance. ‘Take Wordsworth’s “‘ Stanzas,” about the moon 
as another example; here, although it be quite true that he has 
clothed that orb, which poetasters have abused by their sickening 
fulsomeness, and forced addresses, time out of mind, with some fine 
and impressive attributes, which none but an originalist and one 
possessed of a subtle fancy that luxuriates in its own warmth and 
purity could have felt or uttered, yet the piece will not bear a com- 
parison in point of the simplicity and intensity of the emotions and 
thoughts which it suggests, with almost innumerable specimens _ to 
be gathered both from his larger and smaller compositions. We 
copy them for the opinion of our readers. 


‘¢ The moon that sails along the sky 
Moves with a happy destiny, 
Oft is she hid from mortal eye 
Or dimly seen; 
But when the clouds asunder fly, 
How bright her mien ! 


Not flagging when the winds all sleep, 
Not hurried onward, when they sweep 
The bosom of the ethereal deep, 
Not turned aside, 
She knows an even course to keep 
Whate’er betide. 
Perverse are we—a froward race; 
Thousands, though rich in fortune’s grace, 
With cherished sullenness of pace 
Their way pursue, 
Ingrates, who wear a smileless face 
The whole year through, 
If kindred humour e’er should wake 
My spirit droop for drooping sake, 
From Fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of Heaven, 
A counter-impulse let me take 
And be forgiven.” 


Our second remark is, that while our mighty minstrels, as com- 
pared with themselves, cannot reap any additional fame from their 
present offerings, the contributors here of lesser name appear to us, 
in not a few instances, to eclipse them. Let it not be thought, 
however, that by our succeeding extracts we have sedulously searched 
for the best proofs. Indeed on such an occasion any such principle 
of selection would be invidious, especially as there is not a piece in 
the whole volume that does not add to the adornment of our litera- 
ture. But it is nothing more than what is due to the noble 
editor, to give him a precedence, for his tributes possess a double 
value. Take his sonnet to “ Memory,” as a fitting commencement. 
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“Oh, Memory ! thou ever restless power, 
Recalling all that’s vanish’d from our sight, 
Thy pencil dipp’d now in the rainbow’s light, 
Now in the gloomy tints of midnight’s hour, 
From youth’s gay garden, manhood’s blighted bower, 
Culling thy varied chaplet, dark and brigit— 
The rose, the rue, the baleful aconite : 
Alternating the cypress and the flower ! 


Casting with light’ning speed thy vizard glance 
Through the long retrospect of by-gone years, 

Whence, at thine hest, in dim array advance, 
Shadows of idle hopes, and idle fears : 

Half cheerful is thy saddest countenance, 
Thy sweetest smile, alas, is moist with tears !”’ 


The next specimen by the same writer—‘“‘ The Poor Poet to his 
Purse, the work and gift of three sisters,” is playful in measure 
and quaintly poetical. 


‘“« Pheebus had golden hair, 

’T was all the gold he e’er possess'd, 
But then he had a very flashy air, 

And in his dishabille was thought well dress’d. 
Alas! ’twould cost much money now-a-days, 
To make hat, coat, and trowsers of green bays! 


We Poets yet, 
As was Apollo erst, are poor— 
He ran in debt 
We may be sure, 
And never paid the coachmaker his bill, 
Who furnish’d him his Phaeton: 
And we, his sons, can testify that still 
Pactolus is not Helicon ! 


Dear Purse, my song returns to thee, 
Thou creature of my patronesses three ! 
I gaze admiring on thy silken sheen, 
Thy rings vandyked, thy pendent glossy ends, 
Thy meshes intricate of blue and green, 
Thou proof the Muses and the Graces are good friends. 
Another proof less pleasing dost thou yield: 
Purses are sooner made than fill’d!— 


We like the verses by the Rev. H. Thompson, of Wrington 
Rectory, to the memory of his deceased friend, whose condition 
called forth the contents of the “‘ Tribute.” We extract a part— 


‘«*T set no cypress on thy last abode, 

Friend of my earliest, best, and happiest days ! 
But rather would I plant the solemn sod 

With emblems bright pf thankfulness and praise ; 
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Violet and rose, whose fragrant bloom decays 
In grateful incense to their author God, 
And trustful hope again their heads to raise 
From root ensepulchred in earthy clod. 
Thus didst thou fall, in richest flower and pride 
Of genius and of years; the fragrance pure 
Of learning and example scattering wide; 
Best sacrifice to Him who gave! ‘ in sure 
And certain hope’ to rise beatified 
In the spring morn that ever shall endure. 
* ** x * 
Happy in life and death, lov’d friend, farewell ! 
Happy in life! since life’s severest woes 
At Love’s transforming smile in joy repose, 
While health is sickness where he deigns not dwell! 
Happy in death! for with the invisible, 
With whom was here thy converse, God, and those 
Who share his vision’s bliss, thou dost unclose 
| The unbodied sense to words ineffable ! 
| -Farewell a little space! Taught here how brief, 
How insignificant the woes of time, 
From earth I hope not nor regret relief; | 
But, rising to thy hopes and aims sublime, 
I’ll trust to meet thee far o’er care and grief 
In Love’s own native and immortal clime.”’ 
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Here are some sweet and spirited lines to an old acquaintance of 
ours. We judge of their worth by the manner in which they 
revive early and dear impressions. ‘The lines are by William 
Empson, Esq. 


‘¢ Bravo, cuckoo, call again ! 
Loud and louder still ! 

From the hedge-partition’d plain 
And the wood-topp’d hill. 

With thine unmistaken shout 
Make the valley ring! 

All the world is looking ont, 
But in vain, for spring. 

I have search’d in every place, 
Garden, grove, and green ; 

Of her footstep not a trace : 
Is there to be scen. 

Yet her servants without fail 
Have observed tlieir day, 

Swallow, bat, and nightingale ; 
And herself away ! 

Shout again! she knows thy call, 
Tis her muster drum: 

An she be on earth at all 
She will hear and come.”’ 
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‘** Whenever under bowers of myrtle 

Love, summer-tressed and vernal-eyed, 
At morn or eve is seen to wander, 

A dark-eyed girl at his side. 


No eye beholds the Virgin gliding 


Unsandalled through the thickets’ glooms ; 


Yet some have mark’d her shadow movin 
Like twilight o’er the whiter blooms. 


A golden bow the Brother carries, 

A silver flute the Sister bears ; 
And ever at the fatal moment 

The notes and arrows fly in pairs. 


She rests her flute upon her bosom, 

(While up to Heaven his bow he rears, ) 
And as her kisses make it tremble, 

That flute is moistened by her tears. 


The lovely twain were born together, 
And in the same shell cradle laid, 

And in the bosom of one Mother 
Together slept, and sleeping played. 


With hands into each other woven, 


And whispering lips that seemed to teach 
Each other in their rosy motion 


What still their favourites learn from each. 


Proud of her boy, the Mother showed him 
To mortal and immortal eye, 

But hid, (because she loved her dearer, ) 
The deeper, sweeter mystery. 


Accept them both, or hope for neither, 
Oh loveliest Youth, or Maid lovelorn, 
For Grief has come when Love is welcome, 


And Love will comfort those who mourn.” 


We had almost overlooked a hearty little poem by the author of 
“Lines” to the cuckoo. It is addressed to “ Shakspeare.” 


‘ Oh surely, Willie Shakspeare, 
We are not parting too ! 
Yet now we meet not daily 
As we were wont to do. 


For more than bone of my bone, 
Heart of my very heart, 

In all my schemes of pleasure 
Thou once went art and part. 


At night beneath my pillow, 
In hand at every stroll, 
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Thy words like second nature 
Came bounding o’er my soul. 


But now—I searce believe it— 
Whole weeks may pass away ; 
and with my boon companions 
I shall not spend a day. 


Like Hal I am reforming : 
For a good month or more 
That fat old knight of Eastcheap 


Has never crossed my door. 


I have not fool’d Malvolio 
To his fantastic walk, 

Nor with the gipsy Rosalind 
Devised a jeering talk 


Nor lent adventurous Portia 

A Lawyer’s gown and guiles ; 
Nor tangled wanton Antony 

In Cleopatra’s smiles : 


Nor gone a gallant masquer 
Unto Lord Capulet’s ball, 
And vaulted with young Montague 
That midnight garden-wall. 


When was it last, sweet Imogen, 
We left for love our home ; 

And thou and I, brave Martius, 
Canvass’d the mob of Rome? 


It seems an age since, maddenin 
I wandered forth with Lear, 
Or stuck Titania’s roses 
In Bully Bottom’s ear : 


Or woo’d with saucy Benedict 
A yet more saucy maid, 

Or learned from hot Petruchio 
To make myself obey’d : 


Or sang with pretty Ariel 
His blossom-waving song, 
Or brooded with poor Hamlet 
Over a father’s wrong : 


Avenged the world on Cesar, 
Echoed Othello’s groan, 

Or saw from Duncan’s chamber 
Macbeth steal out alone. 


My darling Willie Shakspeare, 
This coldness must not grow : 
I love thee far too dearly 
To think of parting so. 
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I’ve grasped the hand of Manhood, 
In generous anguish, fast ; 
I’ve kiss’d the lip of woman, 
And known it was her last: 


I’ve watch’d what’s worse than all this, 
A friendship waste away, 
And love, believed immortal, 
Like vulgar loves decay. 
No form of bitter trial, 
Alas, is new to me! 
So much the more ’twould cost me 
To say, farewell, to thee.” 


One maiden contributor to the “Tribute,” whose name may not 
be familiar to all our readers, must be allowed to discourse of 
<¢ Woman.” ‘The verses are by Miss M. Popple. 


‘© Ask ye what woman was forin’d to be? 

Oh, woman was form’d to be fair and vain ; 
To sport awhile on the summer sea, 

But to shrink from the winter-blast of pain. 


" To smile on man in his hour of joy, 
| To weave for his brow the festal wreath— 
But to flee from the storms which his peace destroy, 
And to quail at the withering glance of Death. 


No—woman was form’d for a loftier sphere, 
Nor pleasure to court, nor pity to claim, 
But to rival man in his wide career, 
And to mount with him to the heights of fame. 


To laugh at the spectre of Fear, and dare 
To gaze unmoved on the sanguine field ; 
Man’s valour, and pride, and ambition to share, 
Nor in aught, save the strength of her arm, to yield. 
Oh, false is the notion that either extreme 
Is the path which woman was born to tread ! 
I. Her course is that of the bounteous stream, 
| As it calmly glides o’er its sparkling bed. 


Though it want the strength of the ocean wave, 
Nor whirlpool nor hurricane trouble its breast, 

And it still flows on through the darksome cave, 
As it flow’d through the sunniest vale of rest. 


Yes—to woman was given the twofold power, 
To gild with her smile the green vistas of life, 
And when its horizon with tempests shall lour, 
With that smile to dispel the dark omens of strife. 


And, though by her nature defenceless and weak, 
She may ask the support of a manlier breast, 
"Tis such as the tender vine may seek 
From the stem by her faithful arms carest. 
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Then deem not that woman was form’d to be 
The toy of a moment, capricious and vain ; 
For bright as an angel of mercy may she 
Be found by the wearisome couch of pain. 
And though with a feminine softness she shrink 
From the toils which in this world man’s spirit may dare ; 
Yet steadfast as him may she stand on the brink 
Of that which alike they hereafter must share.” 


In our preliminary observations it was stated that besides contri- 
butions by a number of individuals who have heretofore earned a 
lasting poetic renown, the “‘ Tribute” contained offerings furnished 
by personages who are generally known for their distinguished rank 
in some other department. We instanced men who occupy much of 
public attention as legislators and ministers of state. They, of 
course, seldom have time to disport themselves in poetic numbers, 
or in any pastime disjoined from the toils of office, and the turmoils 
of political warfare. It is, however, one of the most acceptable 
features belonging to the present volume, that writers of.extremely 
Opposite sentiments on general national affairs have but one way of 
thinking, and are equally willing to exert themselves to the utmost, 
whenever the cause appeals to natural sympathies, and in behalf of 
any clearly defined object possessing claims upon them. We there- 
fore cannot admire or excuse the writers in some of the Metropolitan 
newspapers, who in reference to two contributions to the “ Tribute,” 
have allowed party prejudice and rancour to warp and envenom their 
criticism. Why should a man’s purely literary productions be mixed 
up with his measures of public policy? What is it to the interest 
of poetry whether the verses which possess high merit be by a Radi- 
cal, Whig, or Tory? Absolutely nothing, and according to this 
view, we hope, that the “ Monthly Review” will ever speak. 

There are, however, two grounds on which we must congratulate 
our readers on the appearance of the contributions alluded to, which 
we merely point out, and then present the pieces themselves. First, 
when Cabinet Ministers are known to cherish such sentiments, and 
court such kinds of solace, amid their immoderate labours of office, 
it should banish all hostility and rancour towards them personally, 
and as men, which the strife of politics is apt to engender. Is it 
possible to believe that Mr. Spring Rice, or Lord John Russell can 
either be men of grovelling or malevolent minds, or even so weak 
as some would represent them, after perusing the lines to be quoted 
‘*On Revisiting Trinity College, Cambridge, after Twenty Years’ 
Absence,” by the former, and the Opening of the Fifth Book of 
Homer’s Odyssey, by the latter? The supposition involves a con- 
tradiction, and is therefore an absurdity. 

The other point to which we call attention concerns still more 
deeply the welfare of society and the progress of civilization. It is 
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that in the fact of members of the British Cabinet cherishing a love 
of letters, an unquestionable, a satisfactory proof is afforded that the 
interests of refining literature will not be neglected by them ; and let 
all the friends of these interests, and all the contributors to them, 
take comfort from the fact. 

We now present a specimen of the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer chooses to employ some of the hours of his 
relaxation from dry and dull drudgery. It affords a striking contrast 
to his late displays to the electors of Cambridge. 


“ Years have rolled on since first I passed these gates, 
Yet each succeeding year I love thee more— 
When I revisit thee, within my heart 

Tkoughts, images, emotions crowd.—The past 
Awakens from its tomb, and present light 
Blends with the future’s dim uncertainty, 

All that is best in life I here have known, 

Love, Friendship, and Ambition, heavenly Hope 
Lifting her seraph-eye to brighter worlds :-— 
And now the gushing founts of tenderness 
Which spring perennial in a parent’s heart. 


Thy walls to me are vocal. Many a sound 
Of solemn warning and of stern reproof 
Echoes beneath those arches,—Time misused 
And Opportunity for ever lost— 
Powers misapplied—these thoughts of deep remorse, 
All, all around me rise, like angry shades 
Which haunt the midnight of some murderer. 
Oh! had such thoughts flowed earlier o’er my mind, 
I should not now lament its barrenness. 
Had they but roused me to some strenuous deeds, 
In more enduring love for human kind, 
Purging my soul from sloth and selfishness— 
Had those whose bright examples might have taught 
To scorn the earth, and humbly strive for heaven— 
Had these but shed due influence, noble acts 
Had sprung from noble thoughts—Duty and Joy, 
Like two fair sisters with their arms entwined 
And glances love returning, had led on, 
Through deeds of manly usefulness below, 
To the inheritance of brighter crowns. 


But though the sun his mid-day height has passed 
Light yet remaineth while ’tis given to work— 
Then let me not a vile and abject thing 
Pass in a world of dreams my life away— 

Or bubble-like float down the stream of life— 
Or like an autumn leaf circling aloft 

Whirl in a useless orbit.—— 

The drowsy joys of indolent repose, 
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Or the unmeaning laugh of vapid mirth 
Accomplish not man’s destiny. —’Tis his 

To will—to do—to suffer—days of toil 

And nights of watching—and to cast his lot— 
To live for others—or to live in vain, 


Before theSpirit to Bethesda’s pool 
Gave healing power, the waters first were moved ;— 
Could but such influence reach a worm like me, 
And rouse from torpor, life new life would gain, 
And, like the Eagle springing towards the Sun, 
The soul, on angel-pinions borne, would seek 
Eternal Beauty—undecaying Truth, 
Wisdom heaven-taught, and Virtue strong in Faith.” 


Lord John’s translation from the Odyssey contains Jove’s mes- 
sage by Mercury to Calypso. We think it possesses no small share 
of Homer’s circumstantial manner of deseription, conveyed in 
English aptly chosen. 


‘“‘ The golden sandals on his feet he tied, 
Wing’d and immortal, by whose aid he darts, 
Swift as the gale, o’er lands and oceans wide: 
Then grasped the wand, whose magie power imparts 
Sleep to the eyes of men; or, if applied 
With other aim, the weary mortal starts 
From deepest slumber : bearing in his hand 
This rod, he lighted on Pierian tand. 


Thence from the mountain’s top, with one light fling, 
He touched the sea; and as upon the wave 
The sea-gull hovers, dipping her white wing 
From time to time, so too did Mercury lave 
His brilliant pinion, till with easy spring 
He reached the distant isle, where, in a cave, 
Calypso dwells; then, rising from the brine, 
He sought the mansion of the nymph divine. 


A fire of cedar, blent with frankincense, 

Round the green isle its pleasant odour spread ; 
The nymph’s sweet song begutled another sense, 

And as she sung, she wove the golden thread ; 
Above the illumined eave a forest dense, 

Of cypress, ash, and poplar, reared its head: 
Where hawks and herns amid the boughs build high 
Their rocking nests, and sea-mews circling fly. 


Round the cave’s mouth broad vines embracing throw 
Their tendrils, rich with many a clustering grape 

Four fountains here with crystal waters flow, 
‘Together rise, but diff’rent ways eseape ; 

There, in green meadows, scented violets grow, 
While flowers and herbs, of every hue and shape, 
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Flourish uncheck'd ; a god approaching near 
Might well admire, nor deem Elysium dear. 


Charm’d with the savage beauty of the place, 
One moment Hermes paused; within the cave 
The next he stood ; Calypso knew the face 
Of him she met; such sense immortals have, 
Though far and long removed by time and space,— 
But undiscovered was the chieftain brave : 
He, sitting on the shore, in melting wo, 
Gazed on the barren sea, and let his tears fast flow. 


The fair-haired nymph, when she had placed the god 
Upon her throne of ivory, thus addrest : 
‘ Say, now, mild bearer of the golden rod, 
What happy errand gives me such a guest? 
For none, till now, have more unfrequent trod 
My cave: be frank, and tell me thy behest, 
Whate’er it be, thy pleasure be the lord 
Of all my pow’r; but first partake my board.’ 


Then on a table spreading the repast, 
Ambrosia and red nectar, Hermes took 
Refection suited to his length of fast, 


Then spoke.—” 


Our last extract shall be the most lengthened of any yet given ; 
but it cannot well bear to be broken up, nor will any one think it too 
extended. It is by Mr. Landor, and has for title “ Luther’s 
Parents.” Besides its dramatic power, and a felicitous shadowin 
forth of two characters, the scene is highly engaging, and poetically 
sustained. Indeed, with our other specimens this dialogue should 
recommend “* The Tribute” to a multitude of readers. It will adorn 
and enrich any library in the land. 


John Luther. 1 left thee, Margaretta, fast asleep, 
Thou, who wert always earlier than myself, 
Yet hast no mine to trudge to, hast no wedge 
To sharpen at the forge, no pickaxe loose 


In handle. 
Come, blush not again: thy cheeks 


May now shake off those blossoms which they bore 
So thick this morning, that last night’s avowal 


Nestled among them still. 
So, in few months 


A noisier bird partakes our whispering bower. 
Say it again. 
Margaretta. And, in my dream, I blushed! 
John. Idler! wert dreaming too? and after dawn? 


Marg. In truth was I. 
John. Of me? 
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Marq. No, not of you. 

John. No matter ; for methinks some seraphs wing 
Fann’d that bright countenance. 

Marq. Methinks it did, 

And stirr’d my soul within. 
How could you go 
And never say good-bye, and give no kiss? 

John. It might have waken’d thee. I can give more 
Kisses than sleep: so thinking, I heav’d up 
Slowly my elbow from above the pillow, 

And, when I saw it woke thee not, went forth. 

Marg. I would have been awaken’d for a kiss, 

And a good-bye, or either, if not both. 

John. Thy dreams were not worth much then. 

Marq. Few dreams are ; 
Pee 

John. By my troth! I will intrench upon 
The woman’s dowry, and will contradict, 
Tho’ I should never contradict again, 
I have got more from dreams a hundred-fold 
Than all the solid earth, than field, than town, 
Than (the close niggard purse that cramps my fist,) 
The mine will ever bring me. 

Marq. So have I, 
And so shall each indeed, if this be true. 

John. What was it then? for when good dreams befall 
The true of heart, ’tis likely they come true... 

A vein of gold? ay? silver? copper? iron? 
Lead? sulphur? alum? alabaster? coal? 

Shake not those ringlets nor let down those eyes, 
Tho’ they look prettier for it, but speak out. 
True, these are nat thy dainties. 

Marq. Guess again. 

John. Crystalline kitchens, amber-basted spits 
Whizzing with frothy savory salamanders, 
And swans, that might, so plump and pleasant-looking, 
Swim in the water from the mouths of knights ; 
And ostrich-eggs off coral woods (the nests 
Outside of cinnamon, inside of saffron, 

And mortar’d well, for safety-sake, with myrrh) 
Serv’d up in fern leaves green before the flood ? 

Marg. Stuff! you will never guess it, I am sure. 

John. No? and yet these are well worth dreaming of. 

Marg. Try once again. 

John. Faith! it is kind to let me. 
Under-ground beer-cascades from Nuremberg ? 
Rhine vintage stealing from Electoral cellars, 

And, broader than sea-baths for mermaid brides, 
With fluits upon the surface strides across, 
Pink conchs to catch it, and to light it down; 
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And music from basaltic organ-pipes 
For dancing; and five faeries to one man. 
Marg. Qh his wild fancies! ... Are they innocent? 
John. I think I must be near it, by that shrug. 
Spicy sack-posset, roaring from hot springs, 
And running off like mad through candied cliffs, 
But catching now and then some fruit that drops... 
Shake thy head yet ? why then thou hast the palsy. 
Zooks! I have thought of all things probable 
And come to my wit’s end. 
What canst thou mean? 
Marq. Nay, I have half a mind now not to tell. 
John. Then it is out ... Thy whole one ill could hold it. 
A woman’s mind hates pitch upon its seams. 
Marg. Hush! one word more! and then my lips are closed. 
John. Pish! one more word! and then my lips... 
Marq. O rare 
Impudent man!....and such discourse from you ! 
I dreamt we had a boy... 


John. A wench, a wench...... 
A boy were not like thee. 
Marg. I said a boy. © 


John. Well, let us have him, if we miss the girl. 
Marg. My father told me he must have a boy, 
And call him Martin (his own name), because 
Saint Martin both was brave, and eloth’d the poor. 
John. Hurrah then for Saint Martin! he shall have 
Enough to work on in this house of our’s. 
Marg. Now do not laugh, dear husband! but this dream 
Seem’d somewhat more. 


John. So do all dreams, ere past. 

Marg. Well, but it seems so still. 

John. Aye, twist my fingers, 
Basketing them to hold it. 

Marq. Never grave ! 

John. I shall be. 

Marg. That one thought should make you now, 


John. And that one tap upon the cheek to boot. 
Marg. I do believe, if you were call’d to heaven, 
You would stay toying here. 
John. I doubt I should. 
Methinks I set my back against the gate, 
Thrown open to me by this rosy hand, 
And look both ways, but see more heaven than earth : 
Give me thy dream: thou puttest it aside : 
I must be feasted : fetch it forth at once. 
Marg. Husband! I dreamt the child was in my arms, 
And held a sword, which from its little grasp 
I could not move, nor you: I dreamt that proud 
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But tottering shapes, in purple filagree, 
Pull’d at it, and he laught. 
John. They frighten’d thee ! 
Marg. Frighten’d me! no: the infant’s strength prevail’d. 
Devils, with angels’ faces, throng’d about ; 
Some offer’d flowers, and some held cups behind, 
And some held daggers under silken stoles. 
John. These frighten’d thee, however. 


Marq. He knew all; 
I knew he did. 

John. A dream! a dream indeed ! 
He knew and laught ! 

Marg. He sought his mother’s breast, 


And lookt at them no longer. 
All the room 
Was fill’d with light and gladness. 
John. He shall be 
Richer than we are; he shall mount his horse ; 
A feat above his father ; and be one 
Of the duke’s spearmen. 
Marg. God forbid ! they lead 
Unrighteous lives, and often fall untimely. 
John. A lion-hearted lad shall Martin be. 
Marg. God willing ; if his servant; but not else. 
I have such hopes, full hopes, hopes overflowed. 
John. A grave grand man, half collar and half cross, 
With chain enough to hold our mastiff by, 
Thou fain would’st have him. Out of dirt so stiff, 
Old Satan fashioneth his idol, Pride. 
Marg. If proud and cruel to the weak, and bent 
To turn all blessings from their even course 
To his own kind and company, may he 
Never be great, with collar, cross, and chain; 
No, nor be ever Angel, if, O God ! 
He bea fallen Angel at the last.” 





Arr. V.— The Prison-House Unmasked: in a Letter to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, shewing that Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt 
are Violations of Magna Charta, and therefore Illegal; and also 
the Cruelty and Inutility of the Present System. Second Edition. 
By RunNEYMEDE SECUNDUS. London : J. Hatchard & Son. 1837. 


Ture has of late years been a constantly increasing anxiety on the 
part of the British nation in reference to the law of arrest and im- 
prisonment for debt, which, there can be no doubt, will, ere long, 
produce most important alterations. The general inefficacy, and the 
monstrous cruelty of the system, have often been proved by argu- 
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ment and facts, till it has become strange that a free people should 
have so long submitted to such flagrant violations of their rights. 
True, on account of the bill brought in by Sir John Campbell, now 
a long time back, and not yet carried or satisfactorily amended, the 
country has been lulled, at the same time that it has been trifled 
with on the subject ; but there is reason to hope, and the pamphlet 
before us affords a striking sign, that the commencement of a new 
reign, and the accession of a youthful queen, will not pass away 
without advantage being taken of such propitious circumstances to 
have the worse than Bastile-law under consideration speedily and 
effectually remodelled. It has been well remarked that there is 
something peculiarly revolting in the thought of a young and amiable 
female having her name affixed to a document that consigns a loyal 
subject, convicted of no crime, nor suspected of crime, to a prison, 
there to remain, it may be, for an unlimited number of years, per- 
adventure to die of starvation or a broken heart, and to entail upon 
society a pauperized, and too often a demoralized, family, which has 
been deprived of a father’s guardianship and support. ‘The contra- 
diction alluded to, is too gross to escape the denouncement of an 
enlightened community, and, we believe, too frightful to obtain the 
countenance or the acquiescence of her Majesty. 

Strange, indeed, do we pronounce it again, that a free people, 
that a nation that has been aroused by the wrongs endured by their 
fellow-creatures in distant climes and of a different hue, should have 
continued so long callous to the oppression of their acquaintance 
and fellow-subjects. But to use the words of Junius, which 
appropriately have been adopted as a motto to the present publica- 
tion, ‘‘ Men in general are too willing to take the law upon trust, 
being too indolent to search for information, or conceiving that there 
is some mystery in the laws of their country, they distrust their 
own judgment, and voluntarily renounce the right of thinking for 
themselves.” The truth of these sentiments has been in innumer- 
able instances, for many generations, and to a wide extent, corro- 
borated in the case of the law of arrest and imprisonment for debt. 
For let any man allow his mind to search into its origin and opera- 
tion, and it is impossible to affect any veneration for its spirit or 
power, or to behold any grounds for believing it to contain an 
other mystery than that created by fictions of law and inferential 
acts of parliament—the mystery of fallacy, confusion, and oppression. 

Like many other obvious cases, the arguments which crowd into 
one’s head with regard to the present subject are so numerous and 
cogent, that perplexity and uncertainty attend our endeavour to 
arrange a few of them, rather than want of matter or the variety of 
position that may be assumed in the discussion. It is not more 
easy to declare, however, that a long imprisonment for debt, or the 
existing system, are morally unjust and wicked, inoperative, inex- 
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pedient, and desperately cruel to individuals, than the assertion is 
true. But let us look at some of the flagrant results of the present 
law, just as they suggest themselves to us, a little more in detail, 
and as handled in the pamphlet. 

That the present system is the occasion of an alarming amount of 
oppression, enabling and encouraging “‘ man to be a wolf to man,” in 
vast multitudes of cases, is known to every one. All are aware in 
England, that a person may be flung into prison for a debt, until the 
action is brought, and then on balancing of accounts the party arrest- 
ing may be found to be the real debtor. But this is not all; a man 
of unimpeachable credit, as well as character, may be arrested for a 
purely fictitious debt. 


« A forged bond for a large sum was lately lodged as a detainer against 
a gentleman of fortune, who has suffered twelve years’ incarceration ; 
his property having been torn to pieces and sold by the merciless extor- 
tioners into whose gripe he had fallen: that forged bond was to prevent 
his getting away, and gathering up the wreck of his property. ‘The law 
extortions for destroying his property have beea upwards of £30,000. 
He is still a prisoner!! It is often the method adopted by a villain to 
elude the payment of a just debt. Example: acoal merchant, witha 
numerous family, living in one of the old large houses on one of the 
wharfs of the Thames, let the upper part of the premises to three persons, 
who gave him the name of a solicitor as a reference of whom to ascertain 
their respectability. A year elapsed, when the merchant requested of 
these persons the rent: they refused to pay it. The merchant at once 
told them that he had not time to waste on such men, and therefore 
desired them to leave the house ; that they also refused. The merchant 
told them that he should directly adopt legal measures to compel them. 
That afternoon he was arrested for £10,000—a sum for which he could 
not (scarcely any man could) obtain bail. His bona fide creditors were 
soon informed of his situation, and detainers by them were lodged against 
him. The villains were nowhere to be found. ‘The merchant was con- 
signed to a prison—his business destroyed—his family were driven toa 
poor-house—and, after long and protracted suffering, the merchant 
obtained his liberty, to struggle on a few years in poverty and misery.” 


It will be said there is a remedy in most cases for “ false impri- 
sonment”—the incarcerating party or parties, who would make a 
trade of perjuring themselves with the intent of extorting money 
from their victims, generally remaining in this country. Yet how 
many cases are there where the injustice has been monstrous, but 
the “unlawfulness”—according to the facilities for tricks and evasion 
on the side of worthless practitioners, who study and take advantage 
of the intricacies of English forms—not to be detected. In these 
instances what redress can the victim of persecution obtain? Or 
suppose that the courts would Jend him the arm of the law to over- 
take a miscreant quibbler—where are the funds, in thousands of 
cases, to prosecute a lawful as well as a just claim, and where is the 
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moral courage in others to encounter a protracted and uncertain 
litigation? We here quote from our author— 


«Creditors, such as the discounting attorney—the sheriffs’ offiicer— 
extortioners— gamblers — the colourable holders of stolen bills of 
exchange, and such pests of society, by affidavit can arrest and ruin, 
without the debtor being permitted to show before a judge that the debt 
is fraudulent: he must first put in bail, or pay the amount, and ten pounds 
above it, into the sheriff’s hands. If the debt be fraudulent, and the 
person arrested not affluent, that cannot be accomplished ; and the inno- 
cent or injured individual would be consigned to a prison. A foreigner, 
a broker of eminence in the city of London, in high estimation, was soli- 
cited by a man known to him in business, to lend him £10,000 on the 
security of £15,000 worth of Columbian bonds: he took the bonds, and 
gave him a cheque for £10,000. ‘Two days after, the same individual 
applied to him again for £5000 more, on the security of £10,000 worth 
of the Columbian bonds, which was granted: two hours afterwards, the 
foreign broker was arrested for £25,000, at the suit of parties of whom 
he had no knowledge, and conveyed to a lock-up house, being utterly 
unable to obtain bail for such a sum. In the sequel it came out, that the 
person who borrowed the money had several years before been a bank- 
rupt, and had not obtained his certificate (a circumstance not likely to be 
known to even an English merchant) ; his assignees having learnt of the 
transaction, arrested the broker for the full amount of the Columbian 
bonds. After seven weeks’ incarceration, the demand was compromised 
for £7000, and the law expenses amounted to £680! The borrower 
decamped as soon as he learnt of the arrest, and has never since been 
heard of. The broker was ruined, and left this country, as his credit was 
not to be re-established. The true exciting cause of Mr. Perceval’s assas- 
sination arose from the attempt to use the power of arrest for debt. 
Bellingham was perhaps insane, and very troublesome at the Treasury. 
—-It was ascertained that he was in debt,—applications were made to his 
creditors to arrest him. So extraordinary a request from the Treasury 
induced a creditor to communicate the circumstance to Bellingham, who 
saw that if the request should be complied with, he would be the inmate 
of a prison for life.—In his excited state, he slew the man whom he sup- 
posed to have meditated his perpetual imprisonment. Those letters and 
documents are still in existence.” 


Whether “‘ Runneymede Secundus” be correctly informed in 
respect of Bellingham’s case we have no means of ascertaining. 
The account is certainly contrary to what we should have expected 
of the authorities in the British Treasury. It requires not, however, 
any such aid to establish that the law of arrest has been, and is to 
this day, constantly employed to the ruin both of the innocent in 
point of moral conduct, and of the solvent in point of pecuniar 
means. So relentless is the law as practised, and this by the 
dregs of the profession, that a man or woman may be consigned to 
prison, though sick and inimminent dangerof death. Nota few have 
been hurried to the grave by this species of inhumanity, and not 
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unfrequently when the motives for so doing by the oppressor and his 
vampires have been to suck from relatives and friends a ransom. 


“In 1836, a Mr. Hurley, an ink manufacturer, was brought to White 
Cross-street Prison, IN SPITE OF THE CERTIFICATE OF Dr. Exiotson, that if 
he were moved death would have ensued. He was taken to the infirma 
of the prison and there died. Major C land Mr. G s (the former 
officer had been brought. in on a bier !) attended his last moments and 
tied up his jaw. Was that murder? | think it was, and should now be 
sifted and the delinquents punished. It is clear that the poor dying man 
could not have runaway. It is also evident, that if he or his immediate 
friends had possessed the amount for which he was arrested, that it would 
have been paid rather than a dying man should have been taken toa prison ! 
Cases of the same kind, only differing in degree, are of daily occurrence. 
Only a short time since some sheriffs’ officers were tried for assaulting a 
brother, who was severely wounded for endeavouring to prevent them 
from entering the room where his sisters were in bed. They were not 
dismissed though found guilty, but allowed to pursue their ruffian-like 
course !”* 








Such murders and outrages are worthy of the Inquisition. Must 
such a law as permits them still exist? It will be answered that 
human institutions do not admit of extreme and scrupulous rectitude, 
and it must be admitted that the law in England is such an artificial 
and thorny wild, that it is not only one of its branches that requires 
pruning and training to a healthy direction, but many interlacing 
and perplexed errors. This fact, however, affords no ground for delay 
in correcting the most obvious perversions ; quite the contrary ; and 
let those monstrous evils which stare all in the face with reference 
to the system under discussion be instantly made the subject of 
alteration and amendment. Might not one, indeed, justly exclaim 
with our author, “ better that all the gold should perish than Eng- 
land should be sullied with” these crimes. See what are some of 
the amounts to which the denounced enormities extend. 


‘‘ There is now a widow in the Queen’s Bench, against whom no 
detainer was ever lodged, but who has been persecuted by villains and 
perjurers, and been incarcerated for nearly sixteen years ; and has often 
been, and is now, in a state bordering on destitution. Even the courts 
of law are aware of her sufferings, but the law ts not sufficient to protect 
an English woman from plunder and perpetual imprisonment / Her 
case is now before the public, and is a scornful commentary on the 
inefficiency of the law as a protection, and on the horrid cruelty of the 





«« * Complaints of extortion or ruffianism are never attended to by the 
under sheriffs, and the officers (nearly all of whom are low Jews) deride 
their authority. Where such acts are upheld, the worst suspicions are 
justifiable, The sheriffs are mere gew-gaws, made for show and not for 
use,’ 
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power of arrest and incarceration. There has been for twenty-three 
years a merchant incarcerated in the same prison, who was made a bank- 
rupt by a man who owed him several hundred pounds: his property was 
seized and sold, and his creditors received the whole amount of their 
claims, and there is a balance now in his favour of hundreds; but if he 
were to accept them, it would bar his right to call those who unjustly and 
illegally declared him a bankrupt before the tribunals of his country, and 
he has languished away twenty-three years in the hope of possessing 
means, and obtaining justice! Should such instances disgrace the realm ? 
Is there no court that can call such a case before it, and end it ?* 


But it may be alleged, that the credit-system of trade and com- 
merce in this country has so established itself, and acquired such an 
influence on the spirit and wealth of the nation, that worse effects 
must follow from tampering with the laws between debtor and credi- 
tor, or materially deranging them, than have ever yet resulted from 
arrest and imprisonment. We are perfectly ready to acknowledge 
that a credit-system must exist amongst us to a certain extent, and 
especially in great wholesale negotiations. Still it must at the same 
time be confessed, that of late the system of ready-money payments 
has been gaining ground, chiefly, of course, in retail wala to the 
advantage of all parties, nor havé‘we been able to perceive the im- 
possibility of the improvement being carried out to a greater length. 

The general practical mischief of the existing system, however, 
admits of demonstration, not only as regards the interests of debtors 
and the community at large, but the creditors of imprisoned debtors 
themselves. Take the case of a debtor being incarcerated ; this 
may be done by one creditor, to the grossest injury of his fellow- 
creditors ; and this is of endless occurrence. Or, take another 
posture of affairs. Suppose an action at law brought to a close and 
judgment passed, so that a writ on the goods of the debtor is issued 
to satisfy the creditor’s claim; the seizure cannot reach a sum of 
money belonging to the debtor which may be heaped on the ver 
table that is to be hurried to the broker’s, unless the debtor, from a 
feeling of conscience, chooses to give it up. The two circumstances 
now taken notice of tend to show that not only the debtors, but the 
creditors also, are often injured by the weapons, or through the loop- 
holes of the existing law. 

But the inutility and the mischief of the law of arrest and impri- 
sonment for debt do not terminate here, as “‘ Runneymede Secun- 





«* A Letter sent to Lord Denman, the Lord Chief Justice, was sub- 
scribed by men once of fortune and rank, literary and scientific men. 
Among them one who had been imprisoned 27 years—one, 23—one, 17 
—one, 15—one, 14—one, 21—one, 13—two 10—6, 5, and 3 years!!! 
This beats the Bastile. What must all the other prisons contain ?—the 
above is part of the sufferers in one.” 
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dus” clearly establishes, and to his pages we shall resort for 
illustrations and arguments. 

As he lays it down, the manifest object of the present system is 
to enforce payment by imprisonment—the squalor carceris. Now, 
he requests the reader to inquire of those men whose lives have been 
spent in executing the law, or the branches of business that approach 
to this extremity, what is the amount of their experience touching 
the benefit of the practice to the parties concerned. He then adds— 


“They will inform you, that imprisonment for debt, in ninety-five 
cases out of one hundred, is productive of loss to the creditor and the 
debtor; and that the only gainers are the attornies and their coadjutors 
and companions, the sheriffs’ officers and their men. Would nearly 
twenty thousand human beings remain for debt in the prisons of your 
Majesty’s dominions if they could pay the demands on them? A com- 
mon law attorney—an usurer—a sheriff’s oficer—might have the effron- 
tery to answer yes—but the common sense of the civilized nations of 
Europe who have abolished the law, and every honourable and reflecting 
man in England, will reply in the negative. 

“ Let it be admitted that many are incarcerated for debts to which they 
are justly liable, arising from ignorance, imprudence, neglect, a want of 
strict economy, from being sanguine of success, and all the other weak- 
nesses of human nature. Yet,—Is the clergyman placed within four 
spiked walls, better able insuch a situation to liquidate his debts? Is the 
shopkeeper enabled in such a situation to conduct his business? Is the 
broken down officer in a condition to add to his slender pittance? Can 
the medical practitioner perform his duties and earn the means of paying ? 
Can the mechanician, who has perhaps hereafter to receive his country’s 
thanks, carry on his work in a prison, and thus pay his creditors? Can 
the workman follow his trade and relieve himself of the burden, probably 
brought on by sickness or some of the ills of humanity? None of these 
can. The widow cannot (a life of imprisonment we have seen, without 
a fault cannot exact it). Can the blind, in a state of destitution, benefit 
the creditor ? If any one thinks that possible, let them walk to the Queen’s 
Bench, and see there a broken down gentléman, of great acquirements 
and unimpeachable character, stone blind, in rags and destitution, living 
chiefly on the charity of his brother prisoners, with a wife and (eight) 
children in one small room! On his return he will perhaps not have the 
hardihood to maintain its utility. The class fo men above-mentioned 
constitute by far the greater number of those who fill our prisons—with 
a considerable proportion of poets, authors, mathematicians, and men of 
science, who are the instructors, the amusers, and the pioneers of civi- 
lized society. Their minds are too harassed by the infliction on them to 
earn their daily bread—(we know that Bunyan and others have composed 
their immortal works in prisons, but those were extraordinary men), 
The gamesters, spendthrifts, and profligates, constitute only a small pro- 
portion, and from all thatis known are not much improved by this method 
of annoying them.” 


But is there not an Insolvent Debtors’ Court for the timely 
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liberation of the incarcerated, and a due distribution of whatever 
effects or funds he may possess for the benefit of the incarcerators ? 
It is here to be remarked, in the first place, that much depends on 
the debtor choosing to submit himself to that court. At any rate 
he must remain in prison forty days before obtaining the court’s 
liberation, which imprisonment may be, and often is, attended with 
the most lamentable consequences. It is at any rate the general 
utility or mischief of the system, even when confined to the several 
parties who have an interest in the judgments and procedure of the 
Insolvent Court, that we have at present to consider, the insolvents 
being for the most part ‘* small tradesmen, artisans, broken down 
gentlemen,” &c. Hear “ Runneymede.” 


‘‘ Since 1820 fifty thousand have gone through that Court, and paid one 
farthing in the pound! Committing, in accordance with the necessary 
form on entering the Court, fifty thousand perjuries! Mechanics aud men 
of the stamp alluded to, have no means or opportunities of carrying on 
their trades. They have few, if any, mental resources, consequently they 
become idle, and with the money given them by their friends indulge in 
drinking and smoking, and thus imbibe habits of idleness, listlessness, and 
intemperance, which deteriorate them as members of the social body. 
Among so great a multitude many are doubtless bad. ‘To the point: is 
there any utility in such incarceration? Has it been productive of pay- 
ment to the creditor ?—Of one farthing in the pound! While the injury 
to the state by demoralization, and the indulgence of vindictive power on 
the part of the creditor, is extensive. It must be obvious from the fore- 
going pages that incarceration for debt is no test of solvency. As only one 
farthing in the pound has been paid by the insolvent debtors, and as, one 
with another, it costs full ten pounds for the law expenses on going through 
the Court: £500,000 must have been pocketed by the lowest class of 
attornies,—add fifty days’ incarceration without crime and without the 
judgment of their peers,—for fifty thousand people since 1820 at three 
shillings a day, and it will be £375,000 spent in idleness in prison, £875,000 
out of the creditors’ pockets ! 

“ The unfeeling creditor, and those placed beyond the probability of 
imprisonment, may say that imprudence and neglect should be punished. 
Should it be made as culpable as crime? Should the same punishment 
await the industrious and the unfortunate—the young and innocent, the 
defenceless widow, the blind, and the ingenious, as the gamester and swin- 
dler ? He must know little of jurisprudence who would say so. He who 
would maintain it must be either ignorant or heartless. Yet the law of 
arrest subjects all to the same insulting, useless, and cruel degradation. The 
case of Caroline Eades is worth recording as an example. “Legal technica- 
lities (proofs of evil intentions or of barbarism) should be avoided ; more par- 
ticularly in laws which it is known must have more reference to the poor 
than the rich.—In case of bankruptcy, notice in the Gazette to creditors is 
all that is required. A poor, uninformed insolvent must serve a personal 
notice,—want of precision is fatal to the insolvent.—To Caroline Eades it 
was fatal indeed.—This wretched young woman was successfully opposed by 
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a creditor for an irregularity of the notice! With the stamp of the finger 
of death on every feature, she was remanded to her dungeon in White 
Cross Street Prison. In that disgusting den she continued suffering and 
lingering for six months ; at length she wasagain brought up to ‘ seek relief” 
and to take the ‘ Benefit of the Act.’ Weakened in mind and body, and 
broken in spirit, obstacles to her discharge arose from incorrectness in some 
other absurd formality. The dying victim was again remanded, the ‘ servi- 
ces being incomplete !’ Her woes, her tears, her imploring for mercy, ‘ as 
she had done no harm,’ the despair of a dying woman extorted the ‘ looking 
over the irregularity.” She was granted the ‘ Benefit of the Act,’ and was 
received into a charitable asyluin, and there died. 


Nearly twenty thousand debtors are, on an average, in prison by 
the existing laws. What must be the constant average amount of 
misery, agony of mind, demoralization, the engendering of malignant 
passions, that is thus continually calling aloud for Heaven’s judgment 
or provoking its wrath! What the extent to which such hotbeds of 
suffering and sin propagate moral taint, physical and political burdens 
throughout society at large! What the magnitude of those negative 
wrongs, consisting in the fact of thousands of ingenious, intelligent, 
and virtuous persons being withheld from contributing to the pros- 
perity of the nation, and their own individual elevation in the human 
scale! The heart sickens at the sight of the complicated and deep- 
ening picture, but fondly hopes that it will speedily be obliterated, 
and supplanted by a radiant law borrowed through our spotless 
sovereign from the Christian Code. 

We have hitherto, in reference to the pamphlet before us, confined 
ourselves to that portion of its pages which treats especially of evils 
which have frequently been exposed, and of grounds upon which the 
present system has, by unanswered arguments, been justly impugned 
and denounced. But the writer has taken a footing that has been 
much more rarely occupied, in his attack upon the law of arrest and 
imprisonment for debt, and, indeed, makes it the principal and 
commencing feature in his performance, to which we must call 
attention. This prominent point is that the law, as it exists, is con- 
trary both to the spirit and the enactments of Magna Charta, as 
well as. the dicta of the most solemn of our laws, and the most 
august and authoritative judges of past times. We shall do little 
more, however, than lay before our readers some of his arguments 
upon this head, believing and insisting at the same time, that what- 
ever may have been contemplated by the framers of Magna Charta, 
or the utterers of the dicta alluded to, no reason thence can arise 
for the continuance of what turn out to be unjust, oppressive, inex- 
pedient, impolitic, and inoperative laws—although, if our author’s 
reasoning be sound, great and venerable authorities have in remote 
times been wiser, and more deeply imbued with the noble principles 
of our constitutional liberty than our modern administrators. 
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Our author thus speaks in the opening of his “ Letter” to the 
Queen— 


“ Your Majesty has ascended the throne at a period of life when the 
feelings are most alive to the sufferings of others ; and when the intellect, 
unclouded by the jesuitism of expediency, sees, with almost instinctive 
quickness, those results which are the deductions of truth and justice- - 
at all times, and under all circumstances, the highest policy. 

‘With the sincerest and deepest sentiments of loyalty, respect, and 
devotion, I shall. attempt to call into action those feelings which are the 
ornament of woman ; and when manifested in a Queen, become a beacon 
light to the chivalry of a kingdom—that invincible safeguard of royalty. 
To attempt to make feeling, unsupported by reason, experience, and fact, 
the guide in a matter of policy, would be disrespectful and unwise: 
and, from all your subjects have seen and heard, though so young, 
useless. 

“If, most gracious Sovereign, it is shown that your crown has been 
put into danger by the violation of the Great Charter, and that through 
that violation fifteen thousand of your subjects are kept in prisons, with- 
out having been brought before a tribunal of their country, without 
being convicted of crime, without which no punishment can be awarded ; 
that by far the greater number are in poverty and destitution, being 
unable to “ cultivate the ground or maintain their families,” which the 
humane enactments of Magna Charta justly declare necessary, and there- 
fore, that no man should be imprisoned for debt,—which, unless fraudu- 
lent, is no crime,—your Majesty will see and feel the necessity of com- 
manding ycur ministers to take immediate steps to restore the Great 
Charter to its purity, and remove the tyranny and unlawful oppression 
from fifteen thousand of your people. 

‘‘ Magna Charta is the foundation of the Constitution and the liberties 
of England. In the twenty-ninth article of it are these memorable words: 
‘No freeman shall be taken (i. e. arrested), imprisoned, or otherwise 
injured, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, and the law of the land.’ 
Sir Edward Coke, commenting on those words, remarks, ‘ The King, by 
Magna Charta, is debarred from imprisoning his debtor. The power 
reserved to the Crown was by the common law allowed to the subject. 
The Great Charter shall be taken as Common Law, and all statutes 
made against tt are void.’”’ 


It is next argued that no power can alter or abrogate the Great 
Charter of our freedom, but a ‘‘ Convention of the Nation and a 
new Bill of Rights.” That ‘ no Act of Parliament can affect it.” 
We do not exactly understand this doctrine, or, at least, how it is to 
be supported. But to avoid all argument concerning constitutional 
rights, ‘“‘ Runneymede Secundus”’ adduces a variety of other legal 
enactments and authorities, in maintenance of his mode of interpret- 
ing the Great Charter. Having enumerated a number of Statutes 
in his support, he adds— 


“The fallacious ingenuity of lawyers by (impudent absurdity!) a 
fiction converted a civil question of account into a criminal act, and 
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seized the person on fictitious grounds. The treacherous cunning of 
lawyers, or the ignorance of a government, cannot be permitted to abro- 
gate the charter of our freedom, though carried in those troublesome 
times to unwarrantable excess. The incontrovertible law of Magna 
Charta was always declared to be inviolable. Lord Chancellor Bacon 
gave it as his decided opinion, ‘ THAT NO PERSON COULD BE ARRESTED FOR 
DEBT ACCORDING TO THE CoNSTITUTION.’ As if to complete the chain of 
authorities who upheld the true interpretation of the Great Charter, Lord 
Chief Justice Holt (Vide Rep. in Banco Regine, 242) in the reign of 
Queen Anne delivered the decision of the TweLve Jup@es on this impor- 
tant point, and so sacred did they hold Magna Charta, that they acquitted 
a man who had killed a constable’s assistant in an affray caused by arrest 
for debt—on THE SOLE GROUND THAT ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT FOR 
DEBT WERE ILLEGAL,” 

“ Notwithstanding, with illegal and unhallowed presumption, the sub- 
ject, in cases of action for debt, ‘is seized and imprisoned,’ without the 
judgment of his peers, and in defiance of THE Great CHARTER, in opposi- 
tion to the recorded judgment of the Twetve JupGes, and of Bacon, Coxe, 
and BentHaM. Howarp and Romitty have entered their protests against 
the practice. Lorp Expon has eloquently declared—mark the word he 
uses—‘ Arrest for debt is a PERMISSION to commit acts of greater oppres- 
sion and inhumanity than are to be met with in slavery itself—a permission 
to tear a father from his weeping children, the husband from the distressed 
wife, and to hurry him to a dungeon to linger out a life of pain and 
misery !’” 


The method by which Magna Charta is violated, as stated by our 
author, is this— 


“In this free country any man, whether a creditor or a villain, has only 
to walk to an office in the Temple, and there make an affidavit that an 
individual is indebted to him any sum (above 20/.); having made that 
affidavit before a ‘ commissioner for taking affidavits,’ a slip of parchment 
is given to him, which he takes to the sheriff, or to his under sheriff’s 
office, who gives him a warrant directed to two or more of his men, whom 
he designates his officers, and upon that unsupported affidavit, according to 
Lord Eldon, ‘a father is torn from his weeping children—the husband 
from the distressed wife, and hurried to a dungeon to linger out a life of 
pain and misery.’ To be placed where he cannot work, and then to be 
told, ‘ here you shall remain until you find a ransom or your grave!’ It is 
scarcely credible, but it is true. ‘The wonder is that it has been borne so 
long, and that the prisons have not been destroyed. It is clear, that sub- 
mission to what has the semblance of law, but which is in defiance of the 
great constitutional rights of the people, has induced so many Aundreds of 
thousands to submit to imprisonment without crime, to insult, degradation, 
andruin. Itis idle to suppose that several hundred men, at this moment 
in the Queen’s Bench (or the prisoners for debt in any of the prisons), 
could not destroy it and depart, and boldly declare, that having committed 
mo crime, they were unlawfully imprison d.” 


« Runneymede”’ looks upon such a state of things as calculated to 
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endanger the compact between the sovereign and the people. He 
implores her Majesty, after declaring that she has been reported to 
have “ confounded the wisdom of the wise by simply saying, ‘ It is 
contrary to Magna Charta,’” to “ let the judges of the land be called 
on to confirm that judgment, and the judgments of the great and 
learned men referred to,” and “ your Majesty (continues he) can 
commence your reign by the most resplendent and patriotic act ever 


reflected from a mortal throne.” 

Our author does not detain his readers at any considerable length 
with suggested measures of improvement as to the laws between 
debtor and creditor. He, however, like most of those who have 
thought on the subject, does not contemplate the abrogation of 
imprisonment in cases of convicted fraud. ‘The distinction between 
these and those of debt is obvious. The former involve and pre- 
suppose crime—the latter misfortune, inadvertence, and innocence. 

With regard to the Attorney-General’s Bill, which has been so 
long and so much tossed about, nibbled at, and talked of, ‘‘ Runney- 
mede” entertains strong objections, and which, as coming from a 
person who has manifestly studied the subject deeply and variously, 
as well as written forcibly and eloquently on it, in the present 
pamphlet, ought to be candidly weighed. He says— 


“ Of the bill brought in by Sir John Campbell, it may be said, that it is 
a creditor’s bill, and not a debtor and creditor’s; that the power over the 
property is far too absolute; the time allowed to the debtor from and 
between the stages of the process is too short; that the executive part is 
placed in the hands of sheriffs’ officers, and other grasping and inferior 
men, which is certain to lead to even more plunder and oppression than 
the present system. The bill shows astuteness, but is not practical, and 
is contrary to the genius of the people. That bill has been drawn as if 
there were no persons in the kingdom but wholesale and retail dealers. In 
case of bankruptcy, or temporary suspension of payment, or the non-pay- 
ment of a judgment debt for three weeks, the power given savours too 
much of despotism, and moreover the executive part is placed in the hands 
of a desperate and reckless class of extortioners, the sheriffs’ officers, under 
the secret collateral direction of those pests of England, the low common 
law attornies. 

“‘ Under the present practice of the law, it may be said that the English 
are as much dictated to and law-ridden as our Catholic forefathers were 
priest-ridden, even at greater loss of property and independence. Sir 
John Campbell’s bill will add inquisitorial power to that extraordinary 
influence now possessed by the legal profession, and which, with a slow 
and silent jesuit-step, gradually winds an inextricable coil around the vic- 
tim, until he finds that to struggle is only to have the cords more tightly 
drawn, and he yields at last to smooth dictation and unceasing robbery. 
In that profession there are many excellent and noble-minded men; but 
let it be remarked, they never do any common law business. Ad the 
expenses incident on the writs issued in Middlesex only are not less than 
£500,000 per afinum ; a frightful sum, unlawfully extorted to pander to 
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the worst vices of a dangerous and reckless class. Upwards of thirty-two 
thousand writs are issued per annum in Middlesex, the expenses on which, 
taking one with another, will not amount to less than £200,000 a year, to 
be divided among the low class attornies and sheriffs’ officers ; a sum suf- 
ficient to produce the mass of corruption, extortion, brutality, and ruin 
which is known to be the consequence. 

* There can be no doubt that the creditor should be protected from loss, 
and that the wealthy debtor in particular should be made to liquidate his 
debts, and that the power over him should be of so positive a nature as to 
restrain his extravagance, and virtually compel him to so regulate his 
expenditure that it does not exceed his means; but that power should be 
so devised as to prevent avarice; resentment, and the cupidity of those who 
execute the law, from inflicting unnecessary injury, or by undue inquisito- 
rial power trenching on the rights of a free born man, To bring in a bill 
for the ‘ Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt’ wHEN No LAW EXISTS WHICH 
CAN ENFORCE IT, unless Magna Charta be trampled under foot, appears to 
be an absurdity that has no parallel in history ! 

‘* But if Sir John Campbell’s act should become a law, as its operative 
part would lead to the seizure of much property, the sacrifice of it, and 
virtual plunder would ensue if the sale be left to the sheriff or his officers, 
the only power vested in them should be the seizure; the removal and 
sale should be by an order from a board of men, not lawyers, of known 
respectability ; and the sale should be public, by any accredited auctioneer 
selected by the debtor: otherwise the sacrifice of it will injure the debtor, 
while it does not benefit the creditor, but enriches that band of depredators 


who are the salesmen, too often the purchasers, of the property of the 
unfortunate.” 


That some change, however, may be devised by the wisdom of 
experienced men, that will speedily introduce a higher, milder, and 
more efficient system than that which exists, so as to become an 
incentive to people to avoid extravagance in their dealings, to culti- 
vate foresight, to resist cvertrading, to be a bit and a bridle to the 
profligate, and the surest safeguard against the designing and the 
fraudulent, is a hope, which we, in common with the author, fondly 
entertain. If this change should be found to be in perfect accord- 
ance with that ancient Charter of our freedom, which has ever been 
the pride and boast of Englishmen, the nation would universally 
bend to it, and revere it ; for,in the words of a celebrated historian, 
as copied in a letter lately written to Lord Denman, by certain per- 
sons In the Queen’s Bench Prison on the very subject of imprison- 
ment for debt, and to whose Jong confinement reference has already 
been made, the law contained in the sacred Charter is such, that 
“never were laws more binding amongst men, except those holy 
laws from the Mount,” for it ‘“‘ wanted nothing but thunder and 
lightning from heaven to make the sentence more ghastly and 
hideous to the infringers thereof, which should it not hold us, the 
frame and order of all government must fall asunder.” 
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Arr. VI.—The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. By 
James Seaton Rew, D.D., M.R.I.A., Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Carrickfergus. Vol. I. 1834, II. 1837. 8vo. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


Tue first of these volumes opens with a sketch of the introduction 
of the reformed religion in Ireland in the sixteenth century, and 
carries down the history of Presbyterianism to 1642, the period 
when the Protestants of Ulster adopted the Covenant. The second, 
in general confining itself to the annals of the province now men- 
tioned, brings the work down to the year 1690; and in a third, 
which is to follow, we are told, “ the narrative will be continued to 
the present time, and to which will be appended several authentic 
tables, and other documents, exhibiting the statistics, and existing 
position and circumstances of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” 

It is quite clear that the special subject of these volumes is not only 
of itself highly important, and deserving of being treated upon its own 
individual merits, as a curious and instructive chapter in ecclesias- 
tical history, but, that if handled properly, it cannot but be remark- 
ably illustrative of the progress and vicissitudes of the civil events 
which for centuries have rendered Ireland a spectacle among nations. 
We think that Dr. Reid has, by the present volumes, established 
for himself a title to be considered by all parties, whether of church 
or state, in the British Empire, a historian of no mean order in the 
double capacity which his theme suggested and required. His 
researches have been extensive and careful, his statements in rela- 
tion to facts are to be praised for their fairness, and his narrative is 
everywhere not merely plain, interesting, but (excepting where 
polemics and the merits of religious tenets are discussed,) convinc- 
ing. What is more, these characteristics of the work are more 
apparent and decided in the second than in the preceding volume, 
thus affording proof that the author acquires with his years both a 
deeper knowledge of the history of human nature and a broader 
charity. To expect, however, that a leading member of any church 
should not testify his preference of that particular institution, an 
admiration of its doctrines, and a belief in its superior efficacy, 
would be as unreasonable as the exhibition of such lukewarmness, 
doubt, and latitudinarianism would be unworthy of any professor, 
and calculated to throw disparagement upon his heart and his head. 
Our readers will see, we anticipate, from the account we are about 
to give of the contents of the work, and the specimens to be extracted, 
that Dr. Reid has preserved an enviable medium between the two 
extremes of intolerant bigotry and affected moderation. Let it be 
understood at the same time, that we shall abstain from uttering any 
Opinion of our own concerning the merits of creeds or ceremonies, 
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and, indeed, as far as possible, from noticing any thing that cannot 
be considered in the light of historical facts. As regards such facts 
Dr. Reid has introduced a sufficient quantity, which are either new 
or explained in a clearer manner than has previously been done, to 
confer upon his work a historical importance. 

Our first extract affords a very fair sample of the author’s style of 
writing, and also a plain account of an interesting revolution in the 
Irish ecclesiastical establishment. We refer to the change from that 
of Catholicism, which was professed under Mary, to Protestantism, 


established under Elizabeth. 


‘«* So soon as circumstances permitted, which was not until the beginning 
of the year 1560, a parliament was held in Dublin, for the purpose of again 
transferring the sanctions of the law from the Romish to the Protestant 
faith. With the exception of the opposition given by the nobles, which, 
however, was so alarming as to induce the deputy to prorogue the parlia- 
ment in a few weeks, this important change was speedily effected. Of 
nineteen prelates who had conformed to popery under Mary, only two now 
adhered with stedfastness to their profession, thus exhibiting another 
degrading instance of clerical tergiversation. ‘I'he Commons, consisting of 
representatives from ten counties out of thirty-two, and from about twenty 
towns, principally under the influence of the crown, acquiesced more 
readily, though not without evident reluctance, in the proposed measures, 
so that the whole ecclesiastical fabric was again overthrown as promptly 
as it had been constructed at the accession of Mary. By this parliament, 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was restored to the crown, and a new oath of 
supremacy appointed; the use of the Common Prayer was enforced; and 
all subjects obliged to attend the public service of the Church. A most 
absurd enactment was passed, respecting the use of the Common Prayer 
Book by those who might be ignorant of the English language. It was 
one of the essential principles of the Reformation, that divine service should 
be conducted in the language of the worshippers. As English was not a 
spoken language, except in the metropolis and some of the principal 
towns, one of the most obvious measures of the court ought to have been 
to have the Liturgy translated into Irish, and ministers speaking this 
tongue provided for that vast majority of the population who knew no 
other language. Accordingly, one of the instructious given to Sir James 
Croft in a preceding reign, had been to procure such a translation ; but no 
efforts had been made for that purpose. Instead, however, of reviving this 
wise and salutary measure, and giving it the sanction of legislative autho- 
rity, it was inconsistently enacted, that where the minister, and, by impli- 
cation, the people, did not understand English, the public service should be 
performed, not in the Irish tongue known to both parties, but in the Latin 
language unknown to either. ‘The reasons assigned for this singular order 
were as insufficient, as the measure itself was absurd and ridiculous. 
They were founded on the pleas, that the Irish language was difficult to be 
printed ; and that, if printed, few even of the native reformed clergy could 
be found competent to read it. And thus, for the sake of these temporary 
obstacles, which prudent and zealous rulers would soon have found means 
of removing, the dissemination of the truth through the country was 
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effectually impeded, and the most ignorant, as well as the most numerous, 
class of the community were cut off from the benefits of divine worship, 
and attached more strongly to their ancient errors.” 

Here, if any one has a mind to indulge in moral reflections, are 
abundant topics of striking import for the exercise. But our incli- 
nation and duty is to proceed, of course rapidly, through Dr. Reid’s 
elaborate work—alighting only upon some of the more marked and 
arresting events and epochs which it lays before us. Accordingly, 
coming down to the reign of James I., who colonized Ulster with 
Scotch settlers, we find that the King’s government confiscated the 
larger portion of the province, on account of the alleged treason of 
certain of the chiefs. Whatever might be the state of the facts or 
of the law with regard to the treason, the Scotch were naturally 
looked upon with an unfavourable countenance by the expelled 
inhabitants—(none or few of those who were cultivators of the soil 
having been guilty of any offence against the state)—and exposed 
to great danger and formidable hostility. It was therefore the policy 
of government to encourage new settlers to strengthen such an 
exposed colony, and this was done, in a great measure, by showing 
them there was a close resemblance between the doctrines of the 
Irish establishment at the time, and the Puritanism which the 
Scotch ardently and tenaciously adhered to. At any rate it con- 
cerns such a history as the present to show, and this Dr. Reid has 
clearly and fully accompiished, that that part of the Irish Protestant 
clergy, who entertained sentiments most akin to those of the Puri- 
tans, were in point of industry, morals, piety, and learning, by far 
the most distinguished. The same, we believe, may be asserted of 
the party, from the period indicated,*to much later times. 

It was, in fact, the prevalence of Puritanism in Laud’s time, in 
the sister island, that induced him to supply the ill-fated Strafford 
with a chaplain, whom Cromwell afterwards satirically nicknamed 
“the Canterbury of Ireland.” This was Bramhall, one of the 
Archbishop’s most obsequious creatures, who, nevertheless, commu- 
nicated to his patron the following deplorable account of the Lrish 
church— 

“‘ Right reverend father, my most honoured lord, presuming partly upon 
your licence, but especially directed by my lord deputy’s command, I am 
to give your Fatherhood a brief account of the present state of the poor 
church of Ireland, such as our short intelligence here, and your lordship’s 
weighty employments there, will permit. First, for the fabrics; it is hard 
to say whether the churches be more ruinous and sordid, or the people 
irreverent. Even in Dublin, the metropolis of this kingdom, and seat of 
justice, to begin the inquisition where the reformation will beyin, we find 
our [one ?] parochial church converted to the lord deputy’s stable ; a second 
toa nobleman’s dwelling-house ; the choir of a third to a tennis-court, and 
the vicar acts the keeper. In Christ’s church, the principal church in 
Ireland, whither the lord-deputy and council repair every Sunday, the 
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vaults from one end of the minster to the other are made into tippling 
rooms for beer, wine, and tobacco, demised all to popish recusants, and by 
them to others, much frequented in time of divine service. — Next 
for the clergy, I find few footsteps yet of foreign differences, so I hope it 
will be an easier task not to admit them, than to have them ejected. But 
I doubt much whether the clergy be very orthodox, and could wish both 
the articles and canons of the church of England were established here by 
act of Parliament or state; that as we live all under one king, so we might, 
both in doctrine and discipline, observe an uniformity. The inferior sort 
of ministers are below all degrees of contempt, in respect of their poverty 
and ignorance. The boundless heaping together of benefices by com- 
mendams and dispensations in the superiors, is but too apparent; yea, 
even often by plain usurpations and indirect compositions made between 
the patrons, as well ecclesiastical as lay, and the incumbents: by which 
the least part, many times not above forty shillings, rarely ten pounds in 
the year, is reserved for him that should serve at the altar; insomuch that 
it is affirmed, that by all or some of these means, one bishop in the remoter 
parts of the kingdom doth hold three and twenty benefices with cure. 
Generally their residence is as little as their livings. Seldom any suitor 
petitions for less than three vicarages at a time.” 


The poet Spenser, in his day, had in a smaller compass repre- 
sented the condition of the Irish Protestant clergy. His words are, 
that, ‘it is a great wonder to see the odds which is between the 
zeal of Popish priests and the ministers of the Gospel; for they 
spare not to come out of Spain, from Rome, and from Rheims, by 
long toil and danger travelling hither, where they know peril of 
death awaiteth them, and no reward or riches is to be found, only 
to draw the people to the church of Rome; whereas some of our 
idle ministers having a way for credit and esteem thereby opened 
unto them, without pains and without peril, will neither for the same, 
nor any love of God, nor zeal of religion, nor for all the good they 
may do by winning souls to God, be drawn forth from their warm 
nests to look out into God’s harvest which is even ready for the 
sickle, and all the fields yellow long ago.” 

But to return to the doings of Strafford and of “ the Canterbury 
of Ireland :’"°—Dr. Reid, besides other authentic sources of infor- 
mation, has gathered from an unpublished manuscript, that these 
doings were in perfect keeping with the example shown by the 
High-Commission Court in England, against conventicles and every 
person or measure that was not servilely submissive to their arbitrary 
will. One consequence resulting from this tyranny over the con- 
science, was that of the Presbyterians joining with the Irish in the 
accusation of Strafford. This singular union of parties, who in 
religious matters professed and entertained the utmost abhorrence 
of one another, was not of long endurance, for it ended with the life 
of the strong-willed man that for a time had been the object of their 
combined dislike and vengeance. Indeed, the Catholics, certainly 
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without knowing the extent at first of the king’s views, became 
willing to espouse his cause, and according to our author, Charles 
was guilty of giving countenance to the “ Great Rebellion” in 
Ireland of 1641, and if so, must have been ready at any time to 
regard the devastation of his kingdom, and all the dreadful conse- 

uences of civil war, as minor matters and proper sacrifices to those 
identified with his ideas of kingly power. ‘The manner in which 
the grave charge in question is stated by Dr. Reid, will be read 
with no ordinary interest. He says— 

«With the Roman catholics of the committee, deputed from the Irish 
parliament to represent the grievances of the nation, it is believed both 
Charles and his queen intrigued, with the view of detaching them from the 
puritans, with whom they had hitherto co-operated, and of inducing them 
to form a party in their native kingdom and parliament, in support of the 
falling cause of prerogative. In return for this seasonable assistance, ample 
immunities, both civil and religious, were freely promised ; extending, it is 
alleged, even to the legal establishment of the Romish faith. The Irish 
deputies readily listened to the royal suggestions, and at once espoused the 
cause of Charles. The marquisses of Ormond and of Antrim, the most 
influential noblemen at this time in Ireland, had already been separately 
é€nlisted in the same cause. 

‘¢ The plan on which these several partisans of the king were required 
to act was, to take measures for the simultaneous seizure of Dublin and the 
principal forts and castles throughout the kingdom, and for disarming and 
securing those who would not join in the project—even the lords justices 
themselves, in case they offered any opposition. ‘They were then to 
organize the disbanded soldiery, and augment their number to twenty 
thousand. And having thus secured the power, and assumed the authority, 
of the government in the king’s name, they were finally to calla parliament, 
which, circumstanced as the country would then be, would be necessarily 
devoted to the royal cause. With the resources of the entire kingdom 
thus placed at his disposal, Charles, with his bigoted and overbearing 
consort, calculated on obtaining a speedy and final triumph over the 
obnoxious parliament.” 


Our author goes on to state that the Romanists of the pale, who 
constituted the more liberal portion of the Catholic population, 
entered readily enough into the scheme; and— 


‘* On communicating it, through the officers employed in raising forces 
for Spain, to the Ulster Irish, of whose long-meditated project for the total 
subversion of the British power they appear to have been ignorant, the 
agents of Charles met with a still more cheerful concurrence in their views. 
The northern partisans, however, concealed from their new and less 
violent associates the plans of spoliation which they had been secretly 
maturing in conjunction with their expatriated relatives. But, at the same 
time, they hesitated not to embrace with ardour the proposed co-operation, 
in order to gain one step, and that the most material in their original scheme 
—the wresting of the kingdom out of the hands of the puritans, then pre- 
dominant both in the parliament and the government. 


f 
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** Up to this point, the views of both parties among the conspirators were 
perfectly coincident ; beyond it, they were quite opposite. The primary 
projectors of the rebellion, such as lord Maguire, Roger Moore, Plunket, 
Sir Phelim O’Neil, &c., looked upon the seizure of Dublin and the re. 
organization of the army, merely as preliminary steps to the overthrow of 
the British power, the separation of the kingdom from England, the 
recovery of the forfeited estates, and the expulsion of the protestants :—on 
the accomplishment of these objects, they might then, as an independent 
catholic nation, support Charles against his refractory parliament. On the 
other hand, the king’s confidential friends, such as the Earls of Ormond 
and Antrim, Lord Gormanstown, and perhaps the other gentry of the pale, 
Sir James Dillon, &c., do not appear to have contemplated, in their scheme 
of insurrection, any unnecessary violence to the persons or properties of 
the British. Their grand aim was to remove the puritan party from the 
government of the kingdom, and to place it and its resources at the disposal 
of the king. Until the rebellion broke out, however, both parties cordially 
co-operated, and conducted their negotiations without division or apparent 
distrust.” 

We have now got to a period when massacre, on the part both 
of Protestant and Catholic, crimsoned Ireland, the relative extent 
or criminality of which it is not for us toname. On taking up the 
second volume, however, which carries us through a period of 
unexampled vicissitude and storm in the history of the British 
empire, being that comprised between the rebellion of 1641, and 
the year 1690, when the Revolution had attained its object, and 
permanence attended the triumphs of the Prince of Orange, it will 
be satisfactory to glance at the condition of Ireland and the diversity 
of those parties who tore her in pieces, rendering her the victim of 
English distraction, during the great civil war, as at other times 
she has been of English domination. 

To begin with the Roman Catholics—these seem to have con- 
sisted of various factions, and to have entertained distinct purposes. 
The rude Irish of Ulster, who had been expelled, and obliged to 
seek a habitation among the inhospitable parts of the country, on 
account of the intrusion of the Scotch colonists, were naturally 
revengeful and sanguinary. ‘The Anglo-Irish, who are denominated 
the Lords of the Pale, were loyal, and averse to everything which 
was likely to disunite the interests existing between the two islands ; 
but they strove for tolerance for the faith they professed, security 
for their property, and the maintenance of a just administration of 
the laws. There were other shades of difference among the.Catholics, 
but they chiefly resolved themselves into the moderate views of the 
Anglo-Irish party, or into those of the violent and bigoted, who 
desired to see the Protestants exterminated, and their allegiance to 
Rome predominant. 

On the other hand, even among the Protestants, there were dis- 
tinctions. The royalists, who were akin to those who sided with 
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Charles in England, both in matters of church and state, desired to 
see that church established and predominant in Ireland.. The 
Presbyterians, again, regarded the Covenant as the supreme autho- 
rity to which they owed allegiance, and had no tolerance for the 
Catholics, whom utterly to destroy they deemed a service to God. 
A king, however, they desired to see on the throne, whom they were 
willing to acknowledge in temporal affairs, but not in spiritual, and 
therefore they were not hearty in the support of the monarch who 
stood forward both as head of the church and of the state. Then 
came the Independents, who were democrats both as regarded civil 
and ecclesiastical government. 

Our author, of course, stands up for the respectability, the con- 
sistency, and reasonableness of the Presbyterian Protestants, but 
denies not that they were anxious, as in Scotland, to see the church 
not only independent of the state, but superior to it in power and 
authority. But whatever may have been the views and intentions 
of the several parties and classes among Catholics and Protestants, 
their numerous differences protracted thé civil war in the country, 
and prevented it from assuming a definite shape, or such appearances 
as indicated any decided issue. 

When Charles was brought to the scaffold, Dr. Reid makes it 
quite clear, that the Presbyterians regarded the regicide with the 
utmost and undisguised horror. ‘The Presbytery of Belfast even 
expressed their strong indignation at the crime in a published form, 
which was replied to by no less a writer than the author of Paradise 
Lost. In spite of this testimony of their loyalty, the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, however, while in exile, preached before Charles 
the Second, at Breda, a sermon, in which he boldly charged the 
adherents of the Covenant with having had a share in the murder 
of his father. ‘The following is the unambiguous accusation: ‘ The 
Presbyterians murdered the king in his political capacity, the 
Independents in his naturall capacity. Thus our Soveraigne as 
well as our Saviour, was crucified between two theeves, but neither 
of them a good theefe.”” ‘Uhat our readers may obtain a more per- 
fect idea of the fulsome flattery, and profane comparisons which 
this curious sermon, in which these grave allegations are to be found, 
contains, we shall quote one of its paragraphs. The effusion is 
entitled, “‘ The Martyrdom of King Charles, or his conformity with 
Christ in his sufferings.” 


‘* When Christ was apprehended he wrought a miraculous cure for an 
enemy, healing Malcus his eare after it was cut off; so it is well known 
that God inabled our soveraigne when he was in prison to work man 
wonderfull cures even for his enemies. —When our Saviour suffered there 
were terrible signes and wonders; for there was darknesse over all the 
land, the earth did shake, the rocks clave asunder, the vaile of the temple 
was rent, and the graves were opened; so—it was thought very prodigious 
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that when he suffered the ducks forsook their pond at St. James’s, and 
came as farre as White-hall, fluttering about the scaffold ; so that our sove- 
raigne might have said unto his murtherers, as it is in Job xii. 7. Aske the 


beasts and they will tell thee, and the fowles of the heaven and they will 
instruct thee.” 


Dr. Reid has been much indebted for the original facts laid 
before us respecting the period to which we have now been referring, 
to the M.S. memoirs of a Mr. Adair, who was a Presbyterian 
minister of exemplary character. [rom this source the following 
account is not less creditable to Henry Cromwell, than illustrative 
of the duplicity of certain lords. 


‘‘Yet a due testimony is not to be denied Henry Cromwell, though the 
son of the usurper Oliver; who when he perceived matters to go to confu- 
sion in England after his father’s death, and the Anabaptists carry all along 
both in England and Ireland, he had a desire and resolution to be instru- 
mental for bringing home the king to his just right, though upon terms by 
which religion and property might be secured. This he did communicate 
to the soberest of the officers of the army, who he thought would be most 
ready to concur; and particularly to the Tord President [Coote] and to 
the Lord Broghill. But the motion from him was crushed by those whom 
he looked on as his friends and the king’s friends: and some of them, 
seeing things go as they did, resolved to take the glory of the king’s 
restoration to themselves. Upon this Sir Arthur Forbes, a gallant gentle- 
man, who had beena great sufferer for the king both in his blood and estate, 
was sent over to the king then at Breda with a tender of their service to his 
majesty, and intimation how far Ireland was at his disposal without any 
terms or conditions for religion. Yea, these two lords in Dublin growing 
emulous of one another, and both being afraid of the king’s displeasure on 
his return, having been great compliers with the times before, they studied 
to ingratiate themselves with the king, and resolved to prevent [ anticipate: 
one another by offering the king, though then abroad, all conditions on his 
return that he could require. This they thought would be acceptable to 
the king, the rather because it was expected that England would not 
receive him without conditions, somewhat equivalent to those upon which 
he was first received in Scotland; for the long parliament then sitting in 
England owned the covenant and work of reformation. But that truly 
worthy person, Sir John Clotworthy, being then in Dublin, a member of 
the convention, and finding out these designs of the lords, so wrought with 
them that they concurred to send one from them both to the king, with 
conditions for Ireland as well as for England on his restoration. And 
they both pitched upon Sir John to go on this negotiation. He accordingly 
went as far as London in his way to Holland ; but Monk’s actings pre- 
vented his further journey.” 


The stratagem by which the Presbyterians of the north of Ire- 
land were won over to join heart and soul in behalf of William at 
the Revolution, was one of the simplest that we remember to have 
read of, where the results were so important. 
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* On the third of December, an anonymous letter, addressed to the Earl 
of Mount-Alexander, was dropped in the streets of Comber, in the county of 
Down, purporting to warn his lordship, as a particular friend of the writer, 
that a general massacre of the Protestants had been planned by the Irish 
to take effect on the following Sunday. Similar letters were addressed to 
Mr. Brown of Lisburn, Mr. Maitland of Hillsborough, and were dispersed 
through the neighbouring towns. Copies were immediately despatched to 
Dublin by Mr. Upton, of Templepatrick, and by Sir. William Franklin, the 
second husband of the Countess of Donegal, then residing in the castle of 
Belfast. In this emergency, the first persons who were consulted were the 
Presbyterian ministers of the adjoining parishes in Down and Antrim; who 
did not hesitate to urge their people to associate and arm themselves, as a 
necessary precaution for the protection of their lives and properties. Mr. 
Cunningham of Belfast had forwarded a copy of this anonymous letter to 
Mr. Canning, at Garvagh, and, through Colonel Phillips of Newtonlimavady, 
it reached Derry on the evening of Thursday the sixth of December.” 

Every one knows what Derry did in the ensuing conflict, and 
how much William’s cause was indebted to the brave defenders of 
that town, and to the men of Enniskillen. Yet what where the 
returns made by the government, which was mainly through them 
enabled to preserve Ireland under the British crown? A striking 
answer of historical value is thus given by Dr. Reid— 


‘‘It is painful to be obliged to add that the gallant defenders of Derry 
and Enniskillen were treated very ungratefully by the state. Instead of 
being in anywise rewarded, they did not even receive the amount of pay 
which was acknowledged by parliament to be justly duetothem. In 1691 
the officers and men of both garrisons constituted Colonel Hugh Hamill of 
Lifford, their agent and trustee, and authorized him to make the necessary 
applications to the crown and to parliament for their arrears. Seven years 
afterwards he resigned this office, and his brother, William Hamill, who 
resided principally in England, was appointed in his room, ~ He used every 
effort in his power on behalf of his employers, but without success; and in 
1714 he published a statement of his proceedings and a strong appeal to 
the public, entitled, ‘ A Memorial by William Hamill, Gent., agent and 
trustee for the officers and soldiers of the two late garrisons of Londonderry 
and Enniskillen in Ireland, their relicts and representatives. Dedicated 
to his principals.” Lond. 1714. 8vo. pp. 40. This effort in their favour 
met with no better success; and he was again compelled to lay their hard 
case before the nation in a second publication, with this sarcastic and signi- 
ficant title, ‘ A view of the danger and folly of being public spirited and 
sincerely loving one’s country, in the deplorable case of the Londonderry 
and Inniskilling regiments; being a true and faithful account of their 
unparalleled services and sufferings at and since the Revolution. To which 
is added the particular case of William Hamill, Gent. their agent.’ Lond. 
1721. 4to. pp. 74. From this work it appears that, after two and thirty 
years tedious and fruitless negotiations, the following arrears were still due 
to the eight regiments that formed the garrison of Derry during the siege : 
—Baker’s regiment, 16,274/. 9s. 8d.; Mitchelburn’s, 9,541/. 16s.; Wal- 
ker’s, 10,188/. 13s. 6d.; Munroe’s, 8,360/, 2s.; Crofton’s, 7,750/. 11s. 6d.; 
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Hamill’s, 8,969/. 13s. 6d.; Lane’s, §,360/. 2s.; Murray’s, 5,3120. 9s. 6d. ; 
making a total of 74,757/. 17s. 8d., not a farthing of which appears to 
have been ever paid!” 


Such are a very few of the important contents of this history of 
Presbyterianism in Ireland. ‘The work abounds, as we have already 
stated, with evidence drawn from documents which have never 
before been published, the whole throwing much new light upon the 
protracted contests which have been the ruin of the sister isle. We 
do not wonder that the first volume is not now to be got for money. 





Art. VII.—Don Quirote de la Mancha. By Cuarues Jarvis, Esq. 
London: Dubrochet & Co. 1837. 


CERVANTES, like many other men of great genius, appreciated in 
some measure his own merits, and seems to have been confident of 
the honours which the voice of posterity was to shower upon the 
noblest of all his works—the Don Quixote. He makes Sancho, for 
instance, predict its popularity, for that rare character says, “ I will 
lay a wager, that before long there will not be a chop-house, tavern, 
or barber’s stall, but will have a painting of our achievements,” 
which was, indeed, verified in the author’s own day. In no coun- 
try, however, has so much been done as in England, not even in 
Spain itself, to extend and perpetuate this celebrity ; for although 
the Don has passed through several editions in Portugal, Flanders, 
Italy, France, none of these countries can, like England, boast of 
ten translations of it, nor can Spain lay claim to the honour of 
having first or most successfully purged the work of the numerous 
errors which, in consequence of its publication by incompetent 
hands, had crept gradually into the text, until the original was so 
marred and grossly interpolated, as nearly to obliterate its beauty. 
In fact, the first effort that was made to recover the beauty and 
accuracy of which the Don Quixote had been despoiled was put 
forth in this country. George the Second’s Queen had been at 
great pains to form a complete collection of books of romance, which 
she pleasantly entitled the “library of the sage Merlin,” but that 
which was the most valuable and splendid of all, and the chief 
among the works of Cervantes, was alone wanting, when Lord 
Carteret presented her with a copy, which was the origin of the 
celebrated edition published by Tonson, in London, 1738, 4 tom. 
4to. The Royal Spanish Academy, more than forty years after- 
wards, superintended the publication at Madrid of a magnificent 
edition, also in four volumes. This learned body had probably been 
fired by the example which had been set by foreigners ; at any rate 
their work exhibited proofs of the most careful revision, collated 
from a variety of copies which had appeared during the lifetime of 
Cervantes, among which there were many discrepancies. The Life 
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prefixed to the Academy’s work has furnished most of the materials 
which have been used by succeeding biographers of the author. 

In the year immediately succeeding that in which the publication 
of the Don Quixote by the Spanish Academy took place, greatly to 
the honour of England, the Rev. Mr. Bowle, a clergyman at Ideme- 
stone, brought out another edition, the result of fourteen years’ 
preparation, together with a valuable and excellent commentary. 
This gentleman had made himself master of every piece of contem- 
poraneous literature that he could find, which threw any light upon 
his author, and the consequence was, that numberless allusions 
which, in a satirical work, are always likely to be misunderstood 
when the age to which they immediately refer has passed away, were 
expounded. Idioms, too, were learnedly explained by this laborious 
commentator. Indeed, the achievement was deservedly regarded as 
marvellous ; for not only was the original text carefully revised and 
corrected, but of the six quarto volumes to which this edition 
extended, the two last contained notes, illustrations, and index, all 
in the flowing and musical language of Castile. | 

Not only as critics but as translators, the English have proved 
their deep and lasting admiration of the Don Quixote. Numerous, 
as we have already stated, are the dresses in which it has appeared 
in this country,—several of them evincing extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with the original, and skill in turning the idiomatic phraseology 
of humourous dialogue into a foreign language. ‘The most esteemed 
of these versions are those of Motteux, Smollett, and Jarvis. By 
some competent judges the first is considered the best; and yet it 
was by a Frenchman who resided in England during the reign of 
James the Second. What is very singu lar,it betrays nothing of 
its foreign parentage, and when read in a recent edition, which has 
been greatly enriched by Lockhart’s notes and poetical versions of 
old Castilian ballads, perhaps we do not err in pronouncing it to be 
the most desirable translation of all. 

That of Jarvis, however, has been exceedingly popular, and when 
the present edition, which appears in Parts, is completed, it will 
have additional claims to patronage over those which its predecessors 
of the same family have ever presented. Independently of a care- 
fully compiled and elegantly written Memoir of Cervantes, which 
accompanies the translation, it is embellished and illustrated in a 
beautiful style. ‘The engravings are worked in with the type, and 
yet are as clear and attractive: as impressions usually are when 
obtained from separate plates. From the Second Part of the 
Memoir, which has lately appeared, we shall quote some passages 
in the course of a few notices of the Life of Cervantes, and relative 
to oe state of Spanish literature about the period in which he flou- 
rished. : 

Spain, during the age referred to, though somewhat declined 
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from her palmy state, was still a mighty empire. War was its 
passion, and the profession of arms was considered to be alone 
worthy of a gentleman. Cervantes, who like almost every Castilian, 
was poor but of an ancient family, formed no exception to the pre- 
vailing taste. His enterprising spirit led him through a variety of 
vicissitudes, while his misfortunes had much of the checquered inte- 
rest of romance. He visited the principal countries in the Mediter- 
ranean, and for five years was a prisoner at Algiers, where he 
experienced excessive hardships ; all which, however, were turned 
to excellent account, in his future pictures of human life and nature. 
Even after his return to his native land, his career was remarkable, 
and the vicissitudes of his fortune numerous. To the English 
reader it must be interesting to know that in the year 1583 he was 
engaged as a commissioner under Antonio de Guevara, to victual 
ships at the very period when the latter was equipping the Invinci- 
ble Armada. But though thus publicly employed, his connection 
with persons high in power in the state did not shield him from 
misfortunes, or prove a permanent support. 


‘* Cervantes, who, in many respects, resembled Camoens, experienced 
the worst misfortune which embittered the life of that great man, when 
he was accused of malversations in his office of commissioner of the 
victualling department at Macao, thrown into prison, and brought before 
the tribunal of accounts. Like the poet of the Lusiad, Cervantes remained 
poor, and clearly proved his innocence. Towards the close of 1594, 
when engaged at Seville in settling the accounts of his commissariat, and 
when he was recovering with difficulty some arrears, Cervantes trans- 
mitted, repeatedly, sums of money to the treasurer at Madrid, in bills of 
exchange drawn from Seville. One remittance arising from the taxation 
of the district of Velez-Malaga, and amounting to 7400 reals, was sent by 
him in specie to a merchant at Seville, named Simon Freire de Lima, who 
undertook to convey it to the treasury in Madrid. It was then that 
Cervantes made a journey to the capital, and not finding there the cash 
which he had transmitted, he reclaimed from the merchant the sum 
which he had confided to him, but, in the mean time, Freire had failed, 
and fled from Spain. Cervantes returned immediately to Seville, where 
he found that all the goods of his debtor had been seized by other cre- 
ditors. He, upon this, addressed a petition to the king, and a decree of 
the 7th August, 1595, ordered Doctor Bernardo de Olmedilla, judge of 
los grados at Seville, to take by privilege from the assets of Freire the 
sum which had been remitted by Cervantes. That judge effectually 
enforced the claim, and forwarded the amount to the Treasurer-General, 
Don Pedro Mesia De Tobar, by a bill of exchange drawn November 22, 
1596. The tribunal of the Treasury exerted the greatest severity in 
adjusting the accounts of all connected with the Exchequer, which had 
been completey drained by the conquests of Portugal and Terceira, by 
the campaigns in Flanders, the destruction of the Invincible Armada, 
and the ruinous experiments made by certain charlatans in finance, who 
were called at that time arbitristas. The inspector-general to whom 
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Cervantes had been but the agent, was conducted to Madrid, to make up 
his accounts. He represented, thatall the documents necessary as vouchers, 
were at Seville in the hands of Cervantes. A royal order, dated Sept. 6, 
1597, directed, in a summary way, the judge Gaspar De Vallejo to arrest 
and to send Cervantes, under a proper escort, to the prison of the capital, 
there to be dealt with by the tribunal ofaccounts. He was, in consequence, 
forthwith committed to prison, but, having offered security for the pay- 
ment of 2641 reals, to which the alleged deficiency was reduced, he was 
released under a second order dated December Ist, of the same year, on 
condition that he presented himself before the court, within thirty days, 
to pay the balance. It is not exactly known how this first proceeding 
against Cervantes terminated ; but, some years afterwards, he was again 
disturbed on account of this paltry claim for 2641 reals. The inspector 
of Baza, Gaspar Osorio De Tejada, presented in his accounts, at the end 
of 1602, an acknowledgment from Cervantes, proving, that that sum had 
been received by him in 1594, when he was commissioned to recover 
arrears of claims on that city and district. Having consulted on this 
point, the judges of the court of the Treasury made a report, dated Valla- 
dolid, Jan. 24th, 1603, in which they gave an account of the arrest of 
Cervantes, in 1597, for this same sum, and of his conditional enlarge- 
ment, adding, that since he had not appeared before them. It was on 
this occasion that Cervantes went with all his family to Valladolid, where, 
for two years, Phillip III. had held his court. Proof has been obtained, 
that on the 8th February, 1603, his sister, Donna Andrea, was engaged 
in superintending the household and wardrobe of a certain Don Pedro de 
Toledo Osorio, Marquis de Villafranca, who had returned from the expe- 
dition to Algiers. Among the papers found, there are housekeeping 
accounts, which proved the distress of Cervantes and of his family, and 
many notes and bills in his handwriting. He settled his affairs with the 
tribunal of accounts, either by proving an anterior payment, or by satis- 
fying the claim at this period, for the suit commenced against him 
ceased, and he passed the rest of his life peaceably in the vicinity of that 
tribunal by which he had been so sharply treated. The honour of Cer- 
vantes requires that these minute details should thus be stated; but if it 
were necessary to prove by other evidence that his probity stood above 
all suspicion, it would suffice to recall the fact, that he himself mentions, 
in a spirit of gaiety, his numerous imprisonments. It would have been 
too much for effrontery itself to do this, if he had been subjected to them 
by any disgraceful action ; and his enemies, those who envied his talents, 
and detracted from his merit in every possible way, and reproached him 
even with his crippled hand, would not have failed to wound, in the most 
vulnerable part, the self-love of the gifted writer.” 


If, during his travels and captivity, Cervantes had extraordinary 
opportunities for pursuing the study of human character, the scope 
which he had in his native country for completing this sort of 
education was not less variegated. esides his active employments, 
his minute knowledge of Andalusia, where the models of sprightly 
wit and delicate irony were to be found—with Seville, so much 
renowned for its sharpers and such like disreputable characters,— 
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and with La Mancha, the region of pride and poverty whimsically 
combined—all must have served him as mines whence he derived 
his matchless treasures that still, and will, while man exists on earth, 
enrich the world. 


From the Memoir before us, we must here cite a few passages 
which not only illustrate some curious usages and points of history, 
but make the reader acquainted with the personal condition of Cer- 
vantes in a variety of capacities. It is stated that in the year 1605, 


‘Don Juan Fernandez de Velasco, constable of Castile, had been sent 
to England, to negociate a peace. James I., in return for this high com- 
pliment, despatched Admiral Lord Howard to present the treaty of peace 
to the king of Spain, and to congratulate him on the birth of his son. Lord 
Howard landed at Corunna with six hundred English, and entered Valla- 
dolid, May 26th, 1605. He was received with all the magnificence that 
the court of Spain could display. Among the religious eeremonies, the 
bull-fights, the masked-balls, the reviews, and the games or tourneys, where 
the king himself ran at the ring, and all the fétes, which were lavished on 
the admiral, mention is made of a dinner given ta his lordship by the con- 
stable of Castile, where twelve hundred dishes were served of meat and fish, 
without mentioning the dessert, and a super-abundance of other delicacies. 
The Duke of Lerma had an account of these ceremonies written, which 
was printed at Valladclid in the same year. Cervantes is believed to be 
the author; at least an epigrammatic sonnet of Gongora, who was an eye 
witness, seems to give proof of it. Ht was in the train of these rejoicings, 
that an unhappy event occurred to distress the family of Cervantes, and 
conduct him, for the third time, to prison. A knight of St. James’s, 
named Don Gaspar de Ezpeleta, wishing to pass, on the night of the 27th 
of June, 1605, over the wooden bridge of the Esqueva, was prevented bya 
stranger; a quarrel ensued, and the two combatants drawing their swords, 
Don Gaspar was pierced with several wounds. Crying for help, he took 
refuge, covered with blood, in one of the neighbouring houses: one of the 
two apartments on the first floor of this house was occupied by Donna 
Luisa de Montoya, widow of the historion Esteban de Garibay, with her 
two sons, and the other by Cervantes and his family. At the cries of the 
wounded man, Cervantes hastened to him, with one of the sons of his 
neighbour; they found Don Gaspar lying under the portico, his sword in 
one hand, and his shield in the other, and they took hin in to widow Gari- 
bay’s, where he expired on the following day. An inquest was immedi- 
ately held by the alealde de casa y courte, Cristobal de Villaroel ; they took 
the depositions of Cervantes, of his wife, Donna Catalina de Palacios 
Salazar, of his natural daughter, Donna Isabel de Saavedra, then twenty 
years of age, of his sister, Donna Andrea de Cervantes, a widow, having a 
daughter twenty-eight years of age, called Donna Constanza de Ovando, of 
a nun, Donna Magdalena de Sotomayor, who was also said to be the sister 
of Cervantes, of his servant, Maria de Cevallos, and, lastly, of two friends, 
who happened to be in the house, Senor de Cigales, and a Portuguese 
named Simon Mendez. Supposing, whether right or wrong, that Don 
Gaspar had been killed in a love affair with the daughter or the niece of 
Cervantes, the judge had those ladies arrested, as well as Cervantes himself, 
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and his sister, the widow Ovando. It was not till the end of eight or ten 
days, after examinations and hearing witnesses, and even giving bail, that 
the four prisoners were released. ‘The depositions to which this disagree- 
able incident gave rise, prove that, at this time, to sustain the burden of 
four women, of whom he was the only support, Cervantes still occupied him- 
self with agencies, and mixed with the cultivation of literature the dull, but 
less barren, pursuits of business. It may be presumed that Cervantes 
followed the court to Madrid in 1606, and that he fixed his residence, from 
that time forward, in that capital, where he was near to his relations at 
Alcala, to those of his wife at Esquevias, and well placed at the same time 
for his literary engagements and his business agencies. It has been lately 
established, that in June 1609, he lived in the street De la Magdalena, and 
shortly afterwards behind the College of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette; in June 
1610, in the street Del Leon, No. 9; in 1614, in the street Las Huertas ; 
afterwards in the street Duc d’Albe, at the corner of that of San Isidoro; 
thence he is traced to the spot, whence he took his final departure in 1616, 
in the street Del Leon, No. 20, at the corner of that of Francos, where he 
died.” 

Shortly before his death, Cervantes completed his romance of 
« Persiles and Sigismonda,” in the dedication of which to his old 
patron, the Conde de Lemos, then absent from the country, appear 
certain remarkable words, strongly characteristic of the writer. 
After saying, in the words of an old Spanish proverb, that he had 
‘one foot in the stirrup,” in allusion to the long journey on which 
he was about to enter, he adds—“ Yesterday I received the extreme 
unction ; but now that the shadows of death are closing around me, 
I still cling to life, from the love of it, as well as from the desire to 
behold you again. But if it is decreed otherwise (and the will of 
Heaven be done), your Excellency will at least feel assured, there 
was one person, whose wish to serve you was greater than the love 
of life itself.” 

We now proceed to offer a very few observations concerning the 
literary history of Cervantes, and especially to direct attention to 
some circumstances connected with his greatest work. In the 
course of our statements, certain notices and extracts relative to 
the condition and character of contemporaneous Spanish literature 
will also naturally occur. 

We have alluded to some of the vicissitudes which occurred in 
the checquered career of Cervantes, and to some of the sources 
whence he drew those materials which his genius has fashioned into 
unrivalled shapes. Among the first of his productions was a pas- 
toral fiction, the ‘‘ Galatea,” which has been deservedly admired ; 
but belonging to an insipid class of literature, it afforded nothing 
like adequate opportunities for the display of its author’s very pecu- 
liar powers. He wrote also a great number of plays, upon which, 
however, his fame never attained any sure footing. The period of 
the publication of his great work, the Don Quixote, is that of the 
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rth of Philip [V., which took place at Valladolid, April 8, 1605+ 
Cervantes tells us that the First Part, which alone appeared at this 
time, was begun in prison, where he was confined, not on account 
of crime or debt, although we do not learn what was the nature of 
the alleged offence. It was a bold and novel attempt which the 
author made, when he launched his matchless satire against the 
inveterate prejudices of his countrymen, and therefore he came for- 
ward under the powerful auspices of the Duke de Bejar, to whom 
the Don was dedicated, and who would gladly have dispensed with 
the sponsorship—probably having doubts regarding the manner in 
which the public would receive the work. It is reported that this 
Castilian grandee invited certain persons, whom he considered were 
competent judges, to listen to a specimen, and that after having 
heard the first chapter read, they insisted on hearing the whole of 
the romance. No sooner was it published than its suecess was 
unprecedented. Four editions in the course of the first year were 
thrown off at Madrid, one at Valencia, and one at Lisbon. That it 
became a favourite among the most enlightened and influential in 
the land, is established by the anecdote of Philip III. saying, when 
he saw some one laughing immoderately over a volume, “ The man 
must be either out of his wits, or reading Don Quixote.” Still 
Cervantes was not the recipient of prompt royal favour, nor speedily 
relieved from pecuniary embarrassments, although the Count of 
Lemos and the Archbishop of Toledo proved to be substantial 
friends. At the period of which we speak, the theatre was the 
grand channel of popularity and profit in Spain to men of letters : 
where that miracle among prolific authors, Lope de Vega, was the 
idol of his countrymen ; for he is said to have furnished the national 
theatre with IS00 regular plays, and 400 religious dramas—all 
acted, besides many other works, almost too numerous for the 
imagination to contemplate, were nothing more than the mere act 
of transcribing the lines to be taken into account. The profits 
which this man received for his productions were enormous for that 
age; and the great in the land thought they did themselves honour 
by lavishing their smiles upon him. He lived in prineely style, 
while Cervantes was struggling in the same city for subsistence by 
the labours of his pen. but whatever may have been the caresses 
which a contemporary age bestowed upon the spoiled child of fortune, 
posterity has completely reversed the judgment ; and while the dra- 
matist is neglected, the genius of the author of Don Quixote is ever 
acquiring a richer harvest of renown. 

Not only had Cervantes to combat adverse circumstances, but 
the criticisms which plentifully abound in his works brought down 
upon him the envenomed literary weapons of inferior men, which, 
probably for a time, in some measure, poisoned his peace, and 
tended to obstruct the streams of patronage. However this may be, 
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one thing is clear, viz. that neither poverty, nor the jealousy of rivals 
could blunt the edge of our author’s satire, or serve in any other 
way to affect its delicacy and pungency, than by infusing into it the 
most finished displays which his rare and cultured genius has ever 
produced, as witnessed in the Second Part of Don Quixote. This 
portion of the work did not appear speedily after the publication 
of the First Part, for it was at the close of 1615 when it saw the 
light. But seldom have continuations so happily sustained the 
interest created by an author’s former effort, as was now unani- 
mously pronounced ; for while Cervantes had to compete with 
himself, he so palpably had benefited by study and by the criticisms 
to which he had previously been subjected, as to stamp the clearest 
tokens of his mastership upon the portion in question. 

Some short time before the appearance of the Second Part, the 
public was informed that ‘‘ Don Quixote was already booted.” But 
an incident occurred which precipitated the publication ; and this 
was nothing less than the irritating and unworthy act of a stranger, 
who came forward as a continuator of the Don’s exploits. The 
attempt proved a failure, but the motives which prompted this 
imitation during the life of Cervantes, were not more barefacedly 
gross, than the chastisement was signal, towards the close of the 
work as it now stands, which the legitimate parent of the Hidalgo 
de la Mancha inflicted upon him, who had so rashly encroached 
upon such a province. 

It only remains for us now to turn to the circumstances which 
led to the composition of Don Quixote, and to its peculiar cha- 
racter as a work of imagination. These circumstances were found 
in abundance, in the follies and caprices which distinguished Spain 
among all the countries of Europe, both at the age when Cervantes 
appeared and for generations before ; and arose from the sentiments 
of romantic gallantry, which even in the thirteenth century obtained 
in a code of Alfonso the Tenth many minute regulations; as, for 
instance, where the good knight is enjoined “ to invoke the name 
of his mistress in the fight, that it may infuse new ardour into his 
soul, and preserve him from the commission of unknightly actions.” 
Nor were these laws a dead letter. Spanish knights visited the 
different courts of Europe, “ to seek honour and reverence.” 

This taste for romantic extravagances naturally fostered a corre- 
sponding relish for the perusal of tales of chivalry, till the passion 
not only for such mad feats, as well as for such unprofitable reading, 
called down legislative enactments. Here, however, we cannot do 
better than quote from the part of Cervantes’ Memoir before us, 
which brings the follies alluded to fully to the light, and the occasion 
of the unrivalled satire we have been considering. This lon 
extract, and the note appended to it, conveniently close the hasty 
sketch regarding Don Quixote, the history of its author, and the 
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contemporaneous condition of Spanish literature which has now 
been presented. 


‘‘How can we be astonished at the passion evinced for books of 
chivalry, in a country where the examples set forth in them had been 
actually reduced to practice? Don Quixote was not the first madman of 
his kind, and the fictitious hero of La Mancha had had living precursors, 
models of flesh and blood. If we open the ‘ Illustrious Men of Castile,’ 
by Hernando del Pulgar, we shall there see the well known extravagance 
of Don Suéro de Quinonés, son of the chief magistrate of the Asturias, 
spoken of with praise ; who, having agreed to break three hundred lances, 
in order to ransom himself from the chains cast around him by his lady, 
defended during thirty days the pass of Orbigo, as did Rodomont the bridge 
of Montpelier. The same chronicler, without departing from the reign 
of John II. (from 1407 to 1454), mentions a crowd of warriors personally 
known to him, such as Gonzalo de Guzman, Juan de Merlo, Gutierre 
Quejada, Juan de Polanco, Pero Vazquez de Sayavedra, Diego Varela, 
who not only visited their neighbours, the Moors of Grenada, but tra- 
versed foreign countries, like true knights-errant, France, Germany, and 
Italy, offering to break a lance, in honour of their ladies, with any who 
- would accept of their challenge. This immoderate taste for romance of 
chivalry soon bore its fruits. Young persons estranged from the study of 
history, which did not offer sufficient matter for their ill-regulated 
curiosity, took the books of their choice, offering as models both in lan- 
guage and manners. Obedience to the caprice of women, adulterous 
amours, false points of honour, sanguinary vengeance for the most trivial 
injuries, unbridled luxury, contempt for social order, all these were 
brought into practice, and books of chivalry thus became not less fatal to 
good maaners, than to good taste. These fatal consequences excited at 
first the zeal of the moralists. Lois Vivés, Alexo Venegas, Diego Gracian, 
Melchor Cano, Fray Luis de Grenada, Malon de Chaide, Arias-Montano, 
and other sensible and pious writers, expressed aloud their indignation at 
the evil effects produced by such reading. ‘The laws afterwards came to 
their aid. A decree of Charles V., issued in 1543, ordered the viceroys 
and courts of the New World not to suffer, by either Spaniard or Indian, 
any romance of chivalry to be printed,sold,or read. In 1555, the Cortes 
of Valladolid claimed, in a very energetic petition, the same prohibition 
for the Peninsula, and still more, demanded that all the books of that de- 
scription then in existence, should be collected and burnt. Queen Jane 
promised a law on this subject, which, however, never appeared.* But 





*« The following are some of the passages contained in this curious 
petition :—‘ We further say that the mischief is most notorious which has 
been done, and is now doing, to the youth of both sexes, by the reading 
of books of lies and vanities, such as ‘ Amadis,’ and all the books of 
like character, published since that period. For as young men and young 
women, from idleness, principally occupy themselves with these, they 
imbibe a taste for those reveries and adventures of which they read, as 
well in love as in war, and at the same time fall into ot her follies; and 
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neither the declamations of rhetoricians or moralists, nor the anathemas 
of legislators, could put a stop to the contagion. All these remedies 
were impotent, opposed to the prevailing taste for the marvellous—a taste 
over which reason, philosophy, and science, cannot gain a perfect 
triumph. Romances of chivalry were still written and read, Princes, 
lords, and prelates, accepted the dedications of them; and Saint Theresa, 
very much attached in her youth to this kind of literature, invented a 
chivalrous romance, before writing ‘ The Interior of the Chateau’ and her 
other mysterious works. Charles V. devoured insecret the ‘ Don Belianis 
of Greece ;’ one of the most monstrous productions of this literature run 
mad, even while he was issuing against it decrees of proscription; and 
when his sister the Queen of Hungary, wished to give a grand enter- 
tainment on her return to Germany, she could find nothing better to offer 
in the celebrated fétes of Bins, 1549, than the realization of the adventures 
of a book of chivalry, in which all the lords of the court, and the austere 
Phillip II. himself, took a part. This taste had even penetrated the clois- 
ters; they read there, and even wrote, romances, A Franciscan monk 
who was called Fray Gabriel de Mata, caused to be printed, not in the 
thirteenth century, but in the year 1589, a chivalric poem of which the 
hero was Saint Francis, the patron of his order, and the poem was 
entitled * Ell Caballero Asisio,’ the Knight of the Assizes. For a frontis- 
piece it had a portrait cf the saint on horseback and armed at all points, 
after the manner of those figures which decorate the Amadis de Gaul and 
the Eplandian. His horse was gaily caparisoned and adorned with mag- 
nificent plumes. He wore in the head-piece of his casque a cross, with 
nails and a crown of thorns. On his shield, the representation of the five 
wounds appeared, and on the standard of his lance, one of Faith holding 
the cross and the chalice, with this legend, ‘In this there can be no 
failure.’ This singular book was dedicated to the constable of Castile. Such 





for these having once conceived a passion, when favourable opportu- 
nities occur, they give a loose run to extravagance, much more than 
but for such reading they would ever have done. Very often it will 
happen that the mother will leave her daughter shut up in the house, 
believing that she may leave her with safety in such a retreat, when the 
latter will so well employ her time in these studies, that the mother ma 
find it would have been much wiser to have taken her child out with her. 
Not only does this lead to the prejudice and disparagement of individuals, 
but to the great detriment of conscience ; for the more the parties become 
attached to such foolery, the more will they become indifferent to the 
holy, true, and Christian doctrine. To remedy the above-mentioned evil, 
we supplicate your majesty to order, under severe penalties, that no books 
of this description, or approaching to it, shall be read or printed; and 
further, that those which have already been published may be collected 
and burnt. Doing this, your majesty will render a great service to God, 
in taking from young persons the reading of books of vanity, and com- 
pelling them to read religious works, which will edify their souls and 
reform their lives; and your majesty will further confer on these kingdoms 
a great benefit and favour.’ ” 
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was the state of things, when Cervantes, shut up in his little village of 
La Mancha, conceived the idea of overthowing, from top to bottom, the 
whole fabric of chivalric literature. It was then in the zenith of its popu- 
larity, of its success, of its triumph, when he resolved, poor, humble, 
unknown, without a protector, having no power at his command but his 
wit and his pen, to attack the hydra which had set common sense and law 
at defiance. But he opposed to it arms much more“ efficacious in the 
cause of reason, than arguments, sermons, and legislative prohibitions, — 
ridicule. His success';was complete.” 





Art. VIII.— The School for Statesmen, or, the Public Man’s Manual ; 
being a Complete Guide to the Constitution since the Reform Bill. 
By an Oxp M.P. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 


Tue aim and plan of this work are good, but the execution and ful- 
filment are not equal to the conception. Let the author be heard in 
explanation of his own intentions. He says, “‘ The new features 
that have arisen in the condition of the country and constitution 
since the Reform Bill, seemed to render some such undertaking as 
the present not without utility. Various directions suggest them- 
selves for shaping a course of public action, as regards conduct 
towards electors, and duties as a representative and statesman, under 
the present altered condition of circumstances. These are offered 
the reader in the shape of ‘ Letters,’ with a view to adding, perhaps, 
to his interest from its more dramatic character. Every precept, 
moral or political, which an aspirant entering on the arena of public 
life can require, is endeavoured to be embraced.” Accordingly a 
compendious analysis of the constitution, and of the spirit, practice, 
and defects of the laws of England is attempted to be given, without 
any bias derived from party views or feelings ; the whole purporting 
to be developed in a correspondence between a political Mentor and 
a T'yro—the former affecting to utter the sentiments of long study 
and experience, the latter speaking from the fulness of his heart, and 
with all the sanguine confidence of youth, whose notions of reform are 
bold and straightforward. 

Now, it must be quite clear, even to a superficial thinker, that the 
present time offers abundant scope for such a work as is suggested 
by our “ Old M.P.;” for, as he himself says, “ the various and 
complicated interests of the country, both natural and artificial, 
together with our religious, political, and social institutions, regarded 
as they are more or less likely to be affected by the ‘ progress of 
change,’ open a wide field, no less for reflection, than curiosity and 
anxiety ;’ and we may add, for an extraordinary extent of 
knowledge, penetration, and sagacity, on the part of him who would 
set himself up as a general instructor and pioneer in that field. But 
in this “ School for Statesmen”, we cannot fora moment suppose 
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that any ‘‘ aspirant entering on the arena of public life,” can obtain 
many of the necessary precepts, ‘“‘ moral or political,’ which he re- 
quires. Not that the author maintains immoderate doctrines, or 
seems unacquainted with the principles and working of our institu- 
tions, but that he himself seems to halt between opposite opinions, 
to be at a loss whether to profess himself the ‘“ Mentor,” or the 
« Tyro,” in politics. We should, indeed, suppose him to be a mode- 
rate Tory, or a Conservative Whig; but how he would act in any 
supposed emergency, for the life of us, we cannot and dare not guess. 
It may be all very good to tell the “ Aspirant,” that reform has of 
late years progressed rapidly, and that it is time to take leisure to 
consolidate and perfect that which has been in the lump obtained. 
But suppose that the country should think differently, and that a 
certain celebrated Bill should be regarded merely as a step to much 
greater gains, we have not found in the “ School for Statesmen” 
anything deserving the name of a ‘* Public Man’s Manual.” 
There is neither that foundation, grasp, nor illustration, exhibited 
in its pages to entitle the work to this high and difficult display. 
One other general criticism we have to offer, and this regards the 
judgment not only in the selection and handling of individual topics, 
but the prominence given to relative ideas and subjects—the author, 
to our apprehension, sometimes attributing an exaggerated cha- 
racter to comparative trifles, to the neglect of much more obvious 
and important points ; or forcedly, for the sake of effect, working an 
idea threadbare and till it becomes impotent, which otherwise might 
have looked well enough in its own proper sphere and at its own 
proper elevation. It appears tous, that these defects and mistakes, 
characterise the three first ‘‘ Letters” in the volume, for instance— 
the burden of which, for the sake of illustrating our meaning, we 


quote. The “ Old M. P.” thus opens the ball— 


“ So you are going to canvass the borough of G ? Well! I wish 
you success—but mind you must be candid with the electors, It will not 
do now to promise one set of measures, and when you are safely seated, 
vote for a contrary set. You will be wn-seated the next time you meet 
your old constituents, and you will deserve it, as much for your folly as 
your dishonesty. For, let me tell you, there are fashions in politics, as 
in the gay world: and intrigue, however well it might do for a politician 
who was always sure of his return to parliament under the old close- 
borough system. will not do now. Intrigue must no longer be the 
fashion, now the people have the upper hand. Your political life must 
exist in their confidence, or you are defunct at once, and the sooner the 
better. When I say the ‘ people,’ I do not refer to mere popular advocates 
of liberty, I mean the electors; and what their bias ts, at the present era, 
I shall have an opportunity of expressing hereafter. Meantime, it is 
sufficient for me, wishing you well, to insist upon your observance of the 
one great principle that should be the guide of every one who enters, on 
the political field under this new régime. No minister can exist by any 
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other means, No candidate can ever face, with a chance of success, his 
constituents again, if he has forfeited it. It will be an ample recompense 
to the minister for the loss of his close-borough aids in gaining majorities. 
It will do yet more—it will give him majorities on a prouder tenure, and 
on a better principle. If this should startle you on the first consideration, 
it will not do so after the remarks I shall have, at a future period, to 
make. At present considering that you are determined to act like a 
prudent and honest man, in rejecting all Machiavelianism and intrigue, 
as out of date, and taking as your text, ‘Candour’ and the securing 
‘ public confidence,’—I will, with a view to your attainment of the last 
result so desirable (nay, the very vital essence of your politica] strength) 
—I will, I say, just give you one hint, which is, that you mistake not the 
objects and purposes of the ‘ Reform Bill.’ ” 


The “ Letter” concludes with the writer’s general understanding 
of the objects of the Reform Bill, viz., that it was meant to restore, 
not to revolutionize, and which we have no mind to discuss, our 
present purpose being to let the author’s discovery, that candour, 
honesty, and consistency are the best passports to “ public con- 
fidence,” be appreciated, as well as to let the occasion of the‘‘ Tyro’s” 
rhetorical flourish, which immediately follows, be seen. 


“‘ Never was anything more blank, more disheartening than your letter! 
It has damped all the charm of politics for me/ You reduce the whole 
matter to a plain ‘ settling accounts ;’—a plain ‘ matter-of fact’ exposition 
between the representative and the constituent. All the romance—all 
the diplomacy—in a word, all the zest—which intrigue and acting gave 
to politics is at an end ! All the dispiay of ingenuity in explaining away 
apparent inconsistency is lost! All the glowing apostrophes to Liberty 
dumb-foundered! That very theme which I had imagined the spirit of 
the reform bill inspired, is rendered a dead-letter! What am I to say to 
the electors? How animate them? How rouse them? Where glow 
in virtuous indignation? Where rise as the vindicator of their rights >— 
as the avenger of their wrongs?—the redresser of their grievances ?>— 
the restorer of their claims encroached on, or overwhelmed ?—Alas! 
alas! all the sources of feeling, of emotion, of passion, are dried up! 
Eloquence may retire into some sequestered nook, fling aside her immor- 
tal scroll traced with the name of Pericles, Demosthenes, Hortensius and 
Tully,—Pitt, Fox, and Canning—and con over the pages of a primer, or 
thumb a horn-book in mixed sorrow and derision !—in mournfulness and 
self-contempt ! While the pride of nobler enthusiasm is lost in the land, 
and the dignity of man, which once formed the topic of public expression, 
falters on the lips, and dies into an echo! 

« P.S, On second thoughts, as your advice was well-meant, permit me 
to make my acknowledgements for it, however dispiriting and discour- 
aging the general tone of your recommendations might be felt.” 


The “ Old M. P.,” and the man of the world, as he calls himself, 


conceives and utters this reply— 


“J was not a little amused at your answer to the sober sadness of my 
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‘experience!’ It is difficult to face the chaste but somewhat demure 
aspect of Truth, after gazing on the dazzling illusions of Fancy. I do 
not wonder, with your mind heated with the harangues of antiquity,— 
with the glowing sentiments breathed through those pages which your 
recent academical pursuits have busied you over,—that you should wish 
to display a little of the ardour with which they have imbued you, and 
that you feel any exposition of ‘ matter-of-fact,’ as damping the fire, and 
obscuring (come, confess it!) the scintillations of your own brilliancy ! 
I do not find fault with you. A wish to display is a very excusable vanity 
in a young man, and the checks he meets with in this particular are the 
bitterest shocks that human pride knows. But to be sensible of these 
shocks, and to rise superior to them, is the victory he must achieve if he 
wishes to aspire to greatness. You are indignant and piqued, because 
your self-love is mortified. Be above this—and as I tell you above it you 
must be, if you wish to be ‘great.’ Perhaps I shall mortify you yet more 
by telling you, you are unjust. But I do not wish to irritate you. I 
would rather console you. Or, if such compassion tend to offend your 
pride,—let me rather say, I will show you reasons for considering that 
there is still ample field for the display of all those sentiments which dig- 
nify and elevate human nature; and which you would have an honour- 
able anxiety and pride in avowing. In fact, you shall have no reason to 
feel your worthy ‘self-love’ mortified, nor the spark or spirit of 
nobler enthusiasm deadened or degraded. What! Is there no such 
topic as vice to lash? As mischievous innovation to expose ? As fraudu- 
lent and self-interested professions to detect? No theme on which to 
arouse the slumbering energies of the good but unwary,—or the too 
confiding and credulous? Are there no portrayals to be drawn of the 
deformity of inconsiderate measures of change: or of the beauties of our 
own institutions? Are there no proud names of virtue, candour, and 
disinterestedness to exhibit in contrast with the disseminators of mischief, 
the preachers of guile, the traitors to the public weal, and to their country? 
I fear there are too, too many of the bad examples to lash and expose !— 
would there were not! You will perceive that without sound principles 
of moral action—of philosophy—politics are but a paltry material. If 
you do not understand this, you have studied to little purpose, and have 
not communed aright with the great minds that have lately engaged your 
attention. Leave to dull pert sophists—to quibblers in argument, and 
not lofty debaters—their bald sentences merely detailing facts, or abusing 
an adversary. Do you take a bolder flight, on a loftier intellectual eleva- 
tion—and let your practical plans be ever guided by the ray of an enlight- 
ened truth—or else you do but grope in a fog—benighted and bewildered 
—lost alike to utility or distinction.” 


We have extracted the cream of the three first ‘‘ Letters,”’ not 
to call attention to the common-place ideas which they contain, nor 
to the vapid and pointless declamation which the writer of them 
indulge, but to ask, upon the supposition that ‘ there are fashions 
in politics;’”? where and how has the author shown that he has 
pounced upon any such changes as could ever have caused the 
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merest tyro to be ‘ dumb-foundered” at the prospect of them, and 
to think his “ occupation gone’’ for ever, or ever have required a 
Mentor to set him right and console him by holding up vice, mis- 
chievous innovation, and fraudulent, self-interested professions, 
_ &c., as new, or the distinctive topics, since the passing of the Reform 
Bill for our Pitts and Cannings to lash? We never knew so much 
ado-about nothing ; or of something, not worth repeating. We are 
sure it never entered into the head of any politician of late years, 
and also that it never will, to sound such an alarm as is first given, 
than to suppose any schoolboy to take it in the shape into which it 
is next put, viz., that all “‘ which intrigue and acting gave to poli- 
tics is at an end,” and much less, that lastly the great comfort pro- 
claimed to the aspirant just fresh from college should be, that the 
exercise of lashing vice, self-interested professions, and so forth, 
was still left him to variegate the monotony which presumed can- 
dour and consistency must have introduced. Yet all this has 
pompously been advanced, and at the very starting, too, of a work 
professing gravely, at an important epoch of political history, to 
teach a young statesman the entire theory and practice of legislation. 
If it was that the author might dramatically introduce the subject 
of pledges, of which the immediately succeeding letters treat, it 
is obvious that he has mistaken a noisy exordium, in no way 
pertinent to that or any other topic afterwards handled in the 
volume, for that which would have been much more effective, if told 
in a few plain sentences of a general character. In a work, the 
letter-press of which amounts only to about three hundred, and by 
no means, closely printed pages, what is the young legislator to 
expect but disproportions and comparative trifles, or superficia] and 
poe corte lessons, when he reads what we declare to be the pith 
and marrow of the first ten of these pages? What we say then is 
this, that the * Old M. P.” has shaped out for himselfa plan which 
he ought to have known he could not fill up, and that the belief or 
persuasion, however modestly put forward, of the book being a 
** School for Statesmen,” or one the superintendent and master of 
which is capable of conveying to the aspirant entering on the arena 
of public life, every precept, moral or political, which he can require, 
has beer signally preposterous. On the other hand, as we are 
about to show, the work deserves to be extensively read, and espe- 
cially by every elector in the country, and every representative in 
parliament. The author is evidently a person of experience in the 
world, and one well acquainted with our best constitutional writers, 
all which he brings with considerable force and perspicuity to bear 
upon the altered or modified condition of our domestic political 
relations, since the passing of the Reform Bill. We shall now, 
therefore, select a few specimens upon some of those topics which 
have of late more particularly engaged public attention, or divided 
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the mind of the public; from which our readers will be enabled to 
gauge the author’s merits as a “ Mentor” on individual points, 
without, however, on our part entering the lists of political con- 
troversy. 

In an early “* Letter,” the ‘ Tyro” assails the institution of the 
«Three Estates of Parliament,” uttering not only much of the 
common slang of radicalism, but professing himself to be enamoured 
of a Republican form of government, taking that of the American 
States as his model. Our “ Old M. P.” replies to him with much 
force. We quote part of what he has to say in behalf of a hereditary 
Monarch, as compared with an elective President. 


“ Hey-day! here’s a piece of work! most modest and ingenuous 
youth! so you ask the benefit of my experience. Fly, begone: snatch 
yourself across the Atlantic—hie to America, and learn (you who dislike 
our monarchy) how much better a president is than a king! How much 
—(to quit irony)—he is the same in effect—all, excepting in the name! 
You object, it appears, against our monarchy, that it exists but in the 
name. You praise a republican form—I place that of the ‘ greatest 
republic in the world’ before you: yet, still, it appears, that there must 
be, for purposes of social and political expediency, safety for the interests 
of the community, and certainty for the dispatch of state-business—some 
acknowledged head of society, either elected or hereditary. Now, of these 
two characteristics nobody doubts which is the best, as saving a world of 
intrigue, jealousy, dangerous ambition, and conflict. The hereditary is 
to be preferred. If, then, our monarchy, according to your own state- 
ment, is stripped of its more expensive trappings, and serves merely as a 
head for the order of society, it is the same as any other head under any 
other name—president or chief consul, or what you will; and as far as it 
is hereditary, it is, for the reasons briefly stated, better. You have, in 
fact, no real cause of complaint; on the contrary, you are better off, thus 
far at least, than if you had a republic. You say monarchy exists merely 
in name, and object to this as showing its inexpediency ;—but here is the 
blessing for the people! It serves the necessary purpose of a head of 
society, whilst the real strength of dominion is in the people. If they 
tossed down any existing monarch as a puppet, they must constitute some 
functionary or another as a leader of society. This functionary would 
only be under another name, what we now call monarch. Were the 
monarchy not the shadow which you, from a mistaken principle deride, 
it would be—what—if a substance ? Why, a despotism! Farewell then 
to the ascendancy of the people? The reason why you mistake is, that 
you look to the individual ‘ per se,’ who fills the office of leader. You do 
not look to the necessary claims of society, (with all your vaunted phi- 
losophy!) and the fashioning of its body. This, you would blindly 
detruncate of its head, to find yourself obliged to stick another less legiti- 
mate upon the unsightly figure you had mutilated !_ Youoverlook, also, 
the circumstance that the monarch, in filling the office of leader of society 
and the government, prevents, in so doing, the conflict which this leader- 
ship would exhibit if shared by a plurality. Suppose you overthrew the 
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monarchy, you would not do so except through the stage of previous 
anarchy and revolution. With what result ?—to make way fora military 
despotism, as in the instance of Cromwell and Napoleon’s dominion. 
How much you gain by the change! Suppose you accomplished your 
desire of establishing a republic. You govern then by a national council, 
or congress, or parliament. What do you gain? Government there 
must be. Beware, lest you find this legislature only a many-headed 
tyrant! You have a ‘ set’ of popular leaders, in this instance, proud of 
exercising kingly authority, keeping the tyranny of each other in coun- 
tenance. With this feeling men are more likely to exert arbitrary power, 
than where an individual feels he acts, solely, and as a moderator, rather, 
of arbitrary power and stern prerogative. It is this last subdued and 
wholesome feeling that characterises the constitutional exercise of power 
in our limited monarchy. In corroboration of what I have surmised, as 
to the ‘ many-headed’ tyranny of a mere popular legislature, I refer you 
to De Tocquevill’s view of the political institutions of America. You 
will there see whether your dream of republican excellence is realized. 
What would you have? Society must be governed! There must be 
order and law maintained! The maintenance of this, is really liberty ! 
The liberty of safety for person, for opinion, for possession! The mildest 
exercise of authority is exhibited in our limited monarchy. Remember 
the utter annihilation of all safety for person or possession, under the 
parliament at the commencement of the rebeliion in the reign of Charles 
the First. Consider the testimonies of history, as to the authority or 
rather despotism of democracy. Remember Fox’s words, that ‘no form 
of government could be good but a méred one.’ See again what De 
Tocqueville says of the vaunted new republic of the United States.” 


We have not room for equally clear and pertinent arguments in 
behalf of a hereditary peerage, both as a social institution, and in 
its political character and functions, one general caution being given 
to the aspirant statesman, viz. to “‘ scorn to cavil upon grovelling 
points, such as an individual blemish, where the institution as a 
whole is good.” 

Monarchy, and the retaining the stability of our institutions, inde- 
pendently of the question, whether they are in themselves the best 
or not, are points that are also ably argued, inasmuch as these 
are best fitted for the English people. The connexion between 
church and state, &c., are defended consistently with his general 
principies, by our Schoolmaster. Not a few of his lessons are 
suited to the merest tyros in political knowledge, and, to what he 
calls, mob-orators. The following is a specimen, which it were well 
that all such should study. ‘The ‘ Union” alluded to in the extract 
is that known by the locality and title of “‘ The Birmingham,” 


_ “Tt is true that the ‘ national debt’ is a clog and a burden about our 
necks, but to annihilate this, by means of a revolution, would exhibit a 
remedy more detrimental than the disease. Yes! the agitators and demo- 
crats hold forth that it would be of infinite service to the nation to bring 
about a revolution, since such a contingency would (as they express it) 
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‘sponge out the debt.’ The country, they plausibly say, would then be 
relieved of the burthen under which it groans. You have here presented 
you a very fine topic of declamation! But you will not want sagacity to 
perceive that there are two reasons for being diffident in giving credit to 
all the flourishing themes of these orators. In the first place, the violent 
method of ‘ sponging out the debt’ would be most fatal to the interests 
and peace of the country. Inthe next place, if the havoc of property, 
which such an event would entail on the country, were likely seriously 
to take place—these democrat leaders would be the first to change their 
style, and resist its shock in order to save their own property. Their 
selfishness is as criminal as the mischief they would entail ; and their 
perjury and hypocrisy equal to their selfishness. 

«‘T have now, in view, as an example, the upholders of a certain great 
‘Union, on which a few years ago the eyes of the whole country were 
turned. Do you imagine these men, who had any property to lose, would 
not, for the sake of themselves and their families, resist any course of 
political action that would tend to place their property in jeopardy? If 
they thought they were likely really to compass the disorder their argu- 
ments led to, they would not have done so! As it is, they felt they 
could flatter the passions of the multitude, and secure popularity with 
impunity to themselves. And why with impunity? They knew well 
enough that all those who had any property to lose would be opponents 
to revolution, its consequent anarchy and danger to property. The 
whole ‘ proprietary body’ of England would be leagued against any 
innovation that would shake the present order of government and 
society. 

“There are those who say, that it is idle to talk in these enlightened 
times of any danger to property through the means of a revolution. They 
say, the times now are not the times of the first French revolution ! 
They point triumphantly to the last French revolution, as a testimony 
that there might be a change, a subversion of the existing government, 
without danger to property. What shallow nonsense! and how false the 
assertion is! Was there really in the second French revolution any 
subversion of the form of government, —any annihilation of monarchy ? 
No! no such thing! A mere substitution of a better set of ministers, 
and a better trustee of the charge of monarchy, than was found in the 
former abjured set! So that the ‘triumphant testimony’ fails in its 
cogency of proof. Again, in England, where the outcry is to ‘sponge 
out the debt,’ as the great object of revolution,—why, it here stands to 
reason that property must be affected! The very terms convey such a 
result of action, and those who say it would not, and yet support the pro- 
position of revolution, contradict themselves. A ‘ national bankruptcy’ 
would be the result of a revolutionary declaration that ‘ taxes should be 
atanend!’ ‘Interest of the debt’ would be at an end of course, simul- 
taneously! Incomes would be at end.... and then, all those who were 
without means would make the few monied proprietors, (what the French 
call ‘ millionaires’) their prey! For things, now, in a state of extreme 
necessity would return to their first elements. Appropriation, or indivi- 
dual proprietorship, would be at an end; and all the property that 
remained would be resolved into the common stock, in the extremity of 
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the emergency. The monied few would then have their property claimed 
as public property. They would be the victim of the multitude. The 
necessity of a ‘ bank restriction’ is a terrible thing even, (as it was in the 
time of Pitt,) with the authority of government, and a country fully 
taxed to pay the interest of the debt. But only imagine the contingency 
of a revolutionary cessation of all public resources! Of all payments into 
the exchequer !—Of the funds! Who would willingly support any demo- 
cratic measure that could promote such a result? ‘Sponge out the debt’ 
indeed !,...If it is to be effected through plunder, anarchy, and ruin, it is 
better to groan even under the weight of taxation, and to live on circum. 
scribed means, than to effect ruin and loss universally! The ‘ bank re- 
striction,’ just referred to,at any rate, was but a temporary cause of alarm. 
Society trembled even then, but was not utterly convulsed. Pause then, 
before you ignorantly look with favour on any line of conduct that ma 
lead you towards an invasion of the security of property, and of the 
sacredness of public faith.” 


The author offers some pertinent observations regarding the 
anomalies and perplexities of our legal code, as well as in reference 
to the manifold abuses in the administration of the laws; on all 
such occasions delivering himself forcibly and perspicuously. One 
extract more is all we can find room for, it contains the ‘* Old 
M. P.’s” opinion of the present state of party, from which opinion, 
as well as from other passages, we should pronounce him to be a 
Conservative Whig. 

“So! Your electors mistrust the Whigs as not going so far as they 
profess ! This is true in the instances you cite, otherwise I consider they 
go too far! Yes. They are nolonger Whigs. Why? Because they 
have outstepped the bounds of that policy which the old Whigs esteemed 
as a principle of action, namely, upholding the constitution. The moment 
the Whigs outstep this limit, they are no longer ‘ Whigs,’ but become 
identified with the Radicals. There is then an end of the Whig party. 
They are merged in the Radical body. The former Tory party has, as 
you say, been forced to profess itself a ‘ reforming body’ since the Reform 
charter. Well, their reform extends in principle merely to wholesome 
improvement and correction of abuses, and not to a subversion of the 
constitution. As a reforming body then they are what the old Whigs 
were. Therefore, the Whigs, if consistent, ought to acknowledge that 
they were now met by the old Tories. Allshould unite as Conservatives 
of the Constitution. The Whigs, in not doing so, but in outstepping the 
bounds of constitutional change, forfeited the title of Whigs, and the 
character of their ancestors, and became Radicals. Meantime, the Whigs, 
such as Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, who made the acknowledg- 
ment just set forth, became Conservatives. The Whig and Tory Con- 
servatives joined, in this instance, in one common cause. And you will 
see if the arguments of my former Letters are founded upon any know- 
ledge of the English people, that this united body will alone remain per- 
manently strong and firm in the confidence and support of the people. 
T here are now only two parties in the country, Conservatives or Destruc- 
tives. Whig and Tory are at an end. You must either then profess 
yourself a Radical, or a Conservative.” 
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Art. IX.—Schools for the Industrious Classes: or,the Present State of 
Education among the Working People of England. Published under 
the Superintendence of the Central Society of Education. London : 


Taylor and Walton. 1837. 


We believe there cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
education among the working people of England has of late years 
been making rapid advances, either as regards the number taught, 
or the nature of the instruction communicated. ‘To be sure, the 
number of schools and of school-societies has been vastly increased, 
and the improvements suggested in the art of communicating all 
manner of instruction—that which is termed elementary not excepted’ 
—great and various; but that the real practical and aggregate 
results have borne no suitable proportion to all this promise, is a fact 
of which those who have investigated the subject are fully aware, 
while to all who have not ere this directed attention to it, the pub- 
lication before us will carry complete conviction that the truth is as 
we have indicated. Nay, it is not only the fact that the industrious 
classes of England are, in respect of education, far behind those in- 
countries which cannot boast of our privileges, or of our advance- 
ment in many other capacities, but that unless some great and 
general improvement be made, the classes referred to will become 
the most ignorant and uncivilized in Europe. We are of opinion, 
also, that unless government take the matter in hand, and establish 
some national system of education, no individual or private efforts 
will be of avail in behalf of this paramount interest. ‘T’o awaken 
the public mind, therefore, to the real state of the matter, is a duty 
which cannot be too promptly or zealously performed ; for thereby 
alone can we hope for the concurrence and active measures of the 
supreme power in the state. This duty has been ably executed in 
the present pamphlet, and being published at a price every one may 
command, we have hopes that it will do more than has ever before 
been accomplished towards the fulfilment of the most salutary steps 
that can be taken in behalf of the community in a moral and social 
sense. 

Hitherto, the principal objection that has been urged against a 
national provision for the education of the people is, “‘ that it would 
check, and finally put a stop to, the working of the voluntary school 
system, and throw the burden of existing free schools upon the 
government.” To this objection the author of the pamphlet before 
us immediately addresses himself, and by a series of arguments, 
facts, and inferences, triumphantly answers it, showing it to bea 
fallacy. 

After stating that, looking at the question as one of political 
economy, it is of very little importance by which mode the funds 
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for providing education to the working classes be raised—whether 
by the public (supposing the public willing to contribute to the full 
amount required) or paid in the shape of a school-rate—for that in 
both cases the money for the most part would come out of the same 
pockets—the writer, by a just appreciation of the claims which the 
industrious classes possess, and of the feelings and tendencies of 
human nature, makes it manifest that elementary instruction should 
not be dependent upon charity, or private benevolence; because all 
schools supported in this manner have an injurious influence both 
on parents and children—in short, a pauperizing effect. While the 
charity school system tends to defeat the cultivation of a spirit of 
self-reliance and independence on the part of the parents, and of 
that valuable pride which never can be more effectually or beauti- 
fully gratified than when the heart is conscious of having provided 
the mental sustenance of a son or daughter, and of having done all 
that is requisite to elevate the enjoyment and character of those 
so related, who must soon be left to their owm resources ; on the 
children the effect of the same system is not less prejudicial, for 
every recipient of this kind of charity is in his very first position in 
life, when beyond the precincts of his parents’ cottage, nothing 
better than a receiver of alms. Now this situation, while it must 
at first invest its unfortunate subject with feelings of shame,— 
which feelings are inculcated at public dinners, where the recipient 
is paraded before the donors, and also in charity sermons—in 
the course of time is regarded with a callousness that can 
never be separated from states of mind and sorts of habits, the 
reverse of all that is ennobling in sentiment and conduct. The very 
garb and badge which are made to distinguish many a charity school 
boy and girl seem to perfect the system of degradation. 

‘There are other general arguments which our author adduces to 
show that the charity school system works badly, and that were it 
entirely dropped, and the whole burden of such schools thrown upon 
the government, the country would be greatly benefited. Il*or 
example, he shows that if the pauperizing tendency of the present 
system is to be allowed to continue, it will ever be tending to render 
a bribery principle more prevaient, till at length every working man 
will require to be bribed to send his children to school. ‘The prin- 
ciple already operates potently and extensively; fur it is to the 
schools where the most clothing is given, not those where the best 
instruction is to be found, that the labouring man is for the most 
part tempted to send his child. 

Another reason stated why elementary education should not 
depend upon the charity of individuals or committees of private per- 
sons is, that the system directly serves to perpetuate the distinctions 
and dissensions of sects in religion. The charitable motives of all 
such benefactors are never allowed to be disjoined from the suspicion 
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that to propagate a particular class of religious opinions has also 
been in contemplation. The appearance of a free school in a village 
or country town is accordingly the signal in general for the com- 
mencementof hostilities between different religious parties. The early 
consequence of this new erection is an opposition school, which, 
instead of increasing the means of education, too often divides that 
support which one establishment of the kind would require—render- 
ing the two altogether inefficient. Besides being a signal for bitter 
rivalry among parents and sects, such voluntary schools must gra- 
dually administer the poison of uncharitableness to the hearts of the. 
young themselves. 

The evils naturally resulting from schools set up by private 
benevolence would not attend a government establishment. ‘The 
latter could not be regarded as charitable institutions, nor the educa- 
tion they afforded as a favour conferred or received ; neither would 
the government ever be suspected of preferring one religious sect to 
another, if the law and the central administrators of it adopted a 
generous and enlightened system of conduct. 

But passing from such general considerations, let us follow the 
present writer in his inquiry and conclusions, concerning what is 
really done by means of private subscriptions and public charities, 
for the purpose of raising the moral and intellectual character of the 
working classes. In this inquiry he considers the different orders of 
schools which prevail in England, beginning with the Sunday schools 
in which the great mass of the agricultural population now receive 
the only instruction they obtain. We believe that few of our readers 
are aware of the fractional amount to which the elementary educa- 
tion received at these schools may be fairly reduced—that is, the 
education which consists in being able to read and write. The 
writer before us has in his remarks upon this, and the other classes 
of schools for the working classes, displayed extraordinary research 
and acquaintance with facts; and as most of his conclusions are 
corroborated by the testimonies of individuals who were the best 
witnesses to be found—often the poor miseducated or uneducated 
scholars themselves of the schools in question—whose situation and 
prospects in life are generally sketched, an interest is attached to the 
work, far superior to what could belong to general theorizing, how- 
ever plausibly put forward, or eloquently urged. 

Our first extract contains a great deal of important information. 


‘Tt appears from the education returns that the number of children 
attending Sunday schools, in England and Wales, is I,548,890; of these, 
it may be safely asserted, that one half do not attend day schools, or any 
other kindof school. There are, at the least, 750,000 children who have no 
other opportunity of learning to read or write, but that which is afforded 
by Sunday schools. What, then, is the degree of efficiency of these schools, 
as far as it relates to this object ? 
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“ The answer is, first, that in many Sunday schools, the children are not 
allowed to learn to read or write. The reason assigned is, that to teach 
these or any other mechanical arts, on the Sunday, would be a desecration 
of the Sabbath. The schools in which neither reading nor writing is 
taught on the Sunday are, in England, chiefly confined to the connection 
of what is termed the high evangelical party. In Scotland, inthe Sunday 
schools, teaching children even to read is not practised, excepting in very 
rare instances: the instruction is wholly religious. In London, there are, 
among others, three Sunday schools of this description, under the superin- 
tendence of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford-row. One of the schools meets in the chapel, another is a girl’s 
school in Baldwin’s-gardens, and the third a boy’s school in the same 
neighbourhood. When we visited, a few months since, the Sunday school 
in Baldwin’s-gardens, there were about 120 children present, out of whom, 
the mistress stated there were as manv as eighty unable to read. We 
inquired, as they were not allowed to learn to read, what they were taught, 
and were informed that a verse of a hymn, or a passage of scripture was 
read to them, until they were able to repeat it by heart:—that the mean- 
ing of a chapter in the New Testament was explained :—that the teachers 
addressed them on the subject of religion, and endeavoured to impress their 
minds with a sense of its vital importance. ‘The elder children who had 
learned to read, were expected to learn during the week, a portion of the 
Catechism, or of some chapter from the Bible, and to repeat it by rote, on 
attending school the next Sunday. The school is opened for an hour 
and a half previous to divine service in the morning, and for two hours in 
the afternoon. Some few of the children attend for several years, but the 
majority do not remain in the school for more than six months. 

«The Sunday school held in St. John’s Chapel is only open for one hour 
and a half in the morning. In this school, only those are admitted who 
are abletoread. ‘There are about 200 children. They assemble in the 
galleries ; the boys sitting in one, the girls in another. Thirteen youn 
men, and the same number of young women, attend to teach the children 
their religious duties. The mode of instruction will be best described in 
the words of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, (now Bishop of Calcutta), the for- 
mer Minister of this Chapel, and who was examined before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1816. Sinee this period, no alteration has been 
made in the management of the school, beyond the introduction of one or 
two new religous books. 

“**« We teach the Catechism of the Church of England, and the Collects. 
We teach the children that are old enough the Epistles and Gospels. We 
require them to learn the texts of the sermons they have heard the preceding 
Sunday ; and, when they have time, we occasionally set them to learn the 
Articles of the Church of England. These several lessons are not taught 
them, at the time, on the Sunday;—they learn them during the week, 
_ repeat them only on the near, at the time of their attendance at 

hapel.’ 

win Liverpool, Manchester, and in many other parts of the country, 
there are similar schools, in which it is held to be a violation of the Sab- 
bath to teach children to read, although they may have no other opportu- 
nity of learning ; but the number of these schools is, as yet, but inconsider- 
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able, compared with those in which reading is professedly taught. The 
vast majority of these schools, however, teach only reading. Mr. Latter, 
the secretary of the Sunday School Union, is of opinion that there is not 
above one Sunday school in a hundred, in which writing is taught. 

“ The Sunday School Union is a society which has been formed for the 
purpose of supplying Sunday schools with suitable books, but the circulation 
of them is chiefly confined to the schools in connection with Dissenting 
chapels. 

‘‘The Sunday schools established in connection with the Church of 
England, are supplied with books by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge; and although the books supplied by both societies 
are of a similar character,—even in this respect, pains appear to have been 
taken to build up that middle wall of partition, which every real, and not 
mistaken, friend of religion would wish to see thrown down.” 


Taking England generally the pamphlet states, that here and 
there a Sunday school may be found, in which children are allowed 
to learn both to read and write ; and in a very few cases arithmetic is 
taught. In Scotland, it ought to be observed, the parochia! schools, 
at which elementary education can be obtained at a remarkably 
cheap rate, allow the Sunday teachers to confine their instructions 
to such as are of a moral and religious nature. But to abide in 
England—teaching the art of reading is all that is professedly done 
in the great mass of Sunday schools; exclusive of moral and 
religious instruction, much of this education in reading in many 
cases consisting of learning long columns of spelling, which to 
children who are not to be taught to write seems an idle work for 
the Sabbath. Now, it is necessary to inquire whether ever reading 
is effectually taught in these schools. We again quote. 


‘«‘ To estimate properly the value of a Sunday school education, it would 
be desirable to ascertain what number of children there are, who, without 
learning from their parents, or without attending day schools, have acquired 
the ability to read, exclusively from the instruction given in a Sunday 
school. Were it possible to ascertain the number, we have no doubt, from 
all our observations on this subject, it would be found very inconsiderable. 
In this respect a Sunday school may be very useful as subsidiary to a day 
school—the progress made during the week may be confirmed on the 
Sunday—or the lesson given on the Sunday, may be of use when followed 
up during the week; but that Sunday school instruction alone, is generally 
efficient for teaching the art of reading, excepting in comparatively rare 
instances, is what may be reasonably doubted. We have questioned many 
agricultural labourers, who have told us that although they were once taught 
to read a little at a Sunday school, they never learnt to read with ease or 
satisfaction to themselves, and had now entirely lost the little they had 
acquired. 

‘« The following answers we received to similar inquiries from a farmer’s 
boy, a tall strong lad of fourteen, out of work :— 

‘« «My name is Thomas Diprose. I live at the Village of Ash, (Kent). 
I went to the Sunday school at Meopham church for three years. Used to 
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learn to read and repeat the catechism. Was not taught to write. Cannot 
now either read or write. Have forgotten the Catechism. I think I could 
read a little in the New Testament; but am quite sure I could not read out 
of any other book.’ 

‘That very little progress can really be made in teaching children to 
read in Sunday schools, will be easily understood from the following 
reasons. ‘he time nominally cevoted to instruction, although in some 
cases three or four hours, in more than half the Sunday schools now 
existing, does not exceed two hours in the day. ‘The children, meeting 
either in the body of the church or chapel, are of course interrupted upon 
the appearance of the congregation. Where the school is held in a detached 
building, and belongs to Dissenters, the instruction is sometimes continued 
during the afternoon service, in which case an address to the children is 
given by one of the teachers, in lieu of asermon. But in most instances, 
the children meet either in the body of the church or chapel, or in a small 
room behind it, and are only required to attend for an hour, or an hour and 
a-half, before divine service begins, generally once only, but sometimes 
twice during the day. Two hours in the week would enable a child to 
make some progress, but this is merely the nominal amount of time devoted 
to the object. Neither children nor teachers are ever punctual in their 
attendance, and a much greater portion of time is lost in these schools than 
in day schools, before the actual business of teaching commences. When 
the children and their teachers are all assembled, and the teachers have 
finished discussing with each other the gossip and news of the week, it is 
but seldom that more than one whole hour is left for the more serious 
business of instruction. During this hour, we have to consider how little 
portion of it can be given by the teacher to each individual child, where 
there are a great number to be taught, and for how short a period the 
attention of a child is really fixed upon the spelling book, or spelling lesson 
before him. Further, we must bear in mind how few of the children attend 
regularly, Sunday after Sunday, for any considerable period; many staying 
away for a month at a time, forgetting all they have learned in one lesson 
before they commence another. 

There appears to be a difficulty in obtaining a regular attendance of 
children in Sunday schools, excepting in those cases where the parents are 
all members of some religious congregation, or in which great exertions 
are made, by means of district visitors, to inquire after the absentees. It 
is but rarely that a Sunday teacher is found able to inspire the mind of a 
child with a sufficient degree of interest in the instruction he receives, to 
make him prefer attending the Sunday school, to staying at home, or 
rambling in the fields. 


In many country villages, says our author, the master of the 
Sunday school is a person unable to write. Hence it may be 
inferred that he is not a competent teacher of reading; so that 
when this, with the foregoing particulars, together with others stated 
in the pamphlet, are united, we may very reasonably suppose that 
the number of scholars who acquire a fluency in reading, which is 
necessary before having acquired a taste for it, from the instruction 
communicated to them exclusively in Sunday schools, must be very 
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inconsiderable. Says the pamphlet, “all the evidence we have 
collected strengthens our conviction, that from the various causes 
enumerated, not more than one child in a hundred, attending 
Sunday schools, succeeds in acquiring more than the power of 
spelling painfully through a chapter in the New Testament, unless 
he has also been to a weekly school, or has had an opportunity of 
learning at home.” What then must be the intellectual condition 
of the 750,000 children who, as already quoted, have no opportunity 
of obtaining elementary learning, except in these schools ? 

Next to Sunday schools the most numerous class for elementary 
instruction consists of those which have been established in con- 
nexion with the National School Society. Though these are termed 
National Schools, they are designed only for children whose parents 
are members of the Church of England, for while nominally open to 
all, it is upon terms such as Dissenters and Roman Catholics must 
reject. Yet what is really done in these schools, which are upon 
Dr. Bell’s system ? 


“ First as regards mere elementary instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, it is a lamentable fact, that in many of these day schools, (as 
in our sunday schools) nothing is taught but reading. This is especially 
the case in Devonshire, and in other agricultural districts, and even in 
the schoo!s in the neighbourhood of London. In the State of Virginia 
there is a law, that no person, on pain of flogging, shall teach a negro 
child to read or write. It seems incredible that in any part of this coun- 
try, we should be so little in advance of the Virginian planter, that it 
should be deemed an offence to teach the child of an English labourer to 
write hisown name. Yetsoitis. The argument used, is, that boys or 
girls, (girls especially) designed for domestic servants, ought not to have 
the power of reading their master’s or mistress’ letters, if found lying 
about, and thus to get possession of family secrets. But the more common 
argument is, that children who have been taught to write, have sometimes 
been seen to scribble immodest words on doors and shutters. 

‘‘The following is an instance among many of a school in which these 
views apjear to prevail. 

“*Mr, Frederick Page is master of Rickling National School, (Essex), 
The school is superintended by the clergyman of the parish. Mr. Page 
began life as a cobbler; became a gentleman’s servant ; then schoolmaster. 
Has been schoolmaster nearly fifty years—Does not know his own age— 
Thinks he is something beyond seventy.x—Has been master of Ricklin 
since the school was built, six years ago—Receives eight shillings per 
week for his employment, when the school is open.— Teaches both boys 
and girls reading and spelling in the Old and New Testament.—Teaches 
also from an abstract of the New Testament; hears the children their 
Catechism.— There are sometimes sixty scholars; average, about fifty.— 
Attends five hours per day—three hours in the morning, and two in the 
afternoon.—Teaches nothing beside reading and spelling in the above- 
named books.— Writing not allowed to be taught; the chief objection 
made to teaching writing when it was proposed, was, that the boys merely 
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learned to scribble on the walls and palings.— Attempted to teach knitting 
- netting, but abandoned it, because the numbers were too much for 
im.’ 

“Something would be gained to the cause of civilization and human 
improvement, by teaching children merely to read well; but the faith of 
that person must be strong, who believes that in such a school as the above, 
even reading is effectually taught. We have met with so many cases of 
boys spending years in a school of this description, without being able to 
do more than spell through a few words, that we doubt exceedingly, 
whether, under such circumstances, the art of reading is ever effectual 
acquired. The time of the pupil is wholly wasted, and it would be well 
if the mischief ended there, for a youth, when wearied with the fruitless 
drudgery of his labour, becomes more and more indisposed to mental ap- 
plication, and instead of learning to delight in reading, as a source of 


rational and intellectual enjoyment, is made to hate the very sight of a 
book.” 


The pamphlet goes on to state that in the majority of national 
schools, the course of instruction is not quite so restricted as in the 
above instance, reading, writing, and arithmetic being professedly 
taught. But by whom taught and in what manner? [t appears that 
many of the teachers are incompetent for the office they fill, that the 
children very generallydo not attend even one year, and that in many 
schools the half of the time is given to religious rehearsals. As we 
shall have other opportunities of learning from the pamphlet, this 
mode of conveying religious instruction to the neglect of that ele- 
mentary education, which, if properly conveyed, would throughout 
the whole of after life, enable each person to read and think for 
himself, seems calculated to defeat the very purpose intended, since 
the continual repetition of the same posses, answers, collects, 
hymns, &c., can hardly fail to excite a distaste for such lessons, and 
to associate the drudgery thus imposed with the character of religion, 
even supposing that the rehearsals concerned subjects suited to the 
youthful understanding, which is far from being always the case. 
Really, were the subject of ordinary moment, it would be amusing 
to dwell upon the schemes which have been adopted to instil into 
the youthful minds entrusted to the authorities over the national 
schools the doctrines of religion and the facts recorded in the Bible. 
Our author states, for example, that the Rev. J. C. Wigram, the 
secretary of the national schools, has recently compiled a work 
to teach elementary arithmetic, in which nearly all the examples are 
taken from the Scriptures without any regard to the circumstances 
of after life as to the worldly dealings of the scholars, or the giving 
of those useful directions to the mind, without which a recollection 
of religious dogmas can be of very little benefit. The following are 
examples declared to be taken from the compilation on elementary 
arithmetic just now alluded to. 
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“ «EXAMPLES IN NUMERATION. 


 Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheep-master, and rendered unto the 
king of Israel, 100,000 lambs. 2 Kings, 3rd and 4th chap. Write down 
the number. 

“The children of Israel were sadly given to idolatry, notwithstanding 
all they knew of God. Moses was obliged to have 3,000 men put to 
death for this grievous sin. What digits must you use to express this 
number, &c. 

** ADDITION. 

** Of Jacob’s four wives, Leah had six sons, Rachel had two, Billah had 
two, and Zillah had also two. How many sons had Jacob? 

‘‘ There were seven days between the birth of Jesus and his circumci- 
sion, and five days from that event to the Epiphany, the time when the 
star led the gentiles to worship the holy child. How long was it from 
the nativity to the Epiphany. 

“* SUBTRACTION. 

“Our blessed Saviour ascended to heaven forty days after the resur- 
rection, and the Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles fifty days from the 
same time. How many days are there from Ascension-day to Whit- 
Sunday ? 

“ There are twenty.four chapters in the gosple of St. Luke, and twenty- 
eight chapters in his book of the Acts of the Apostles. What difference 
is there in the two? &c,” 


Multiplication and Division are treated after a similar fashion. 
But the sum total, says our author of the instruction, exclusive of a 
little writing and arithmetic, received at the national schools, may be 
described in the following words, taken from the Report of the So- 
ciety for 1836, wherein it is stated, that ‘“‘ Every child, as it rises 
to the higher class in the school, is expected to know perfectly by 
heart, and be able to explain and answer questions upon the Lord’s 
Prayer, grace before and after meat, prayer on entering and on 
leaving church, anda morning and evening prayer for private use at 
home: the second and third collects for the morning and evening 
service, the church catechism, &c.” That Geography, the History 
of England and her colonies, the principles of practical mechanics 
or any other knowledge of a secular character, calculated to equip the 
child for after life, are taught in these schools, it would be folly 
to suppose, and quite contrary to the truth. In the British and 
Lancasterian schools, which have been chiefly patronized by Dis- 
senters, Joseph Lancaster having been a Quaker, it appears that a 
more enlightened and liberal method has been followed, and that the 
rote system has not become so prevalent as in the national schools. 
In the two, however, there is a great similarity of plan, especially 
as regards the system of teaching by boy monitors, the cleverest 
child in each class being made teacher of the rest. 

Upon the subject of monitors the pamphlet displays its usual 
research and appositeness of remark. It allows to the scheme some 
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credit, especially as having recommended itself at first by its great 
economy, enabling one person to teach 500 or 1000 children at the 
same time. But that its advantages have been vastly exaggerated, 
is made equally manifest. We quote what is said about the abuse 


of power given to monitors, with some of the biographical notices 
already alluded to. 


‘Tt leads to favouritism, and bribery, and corruption, to an extraordi- 
nary extent. Nearly all the children we have examined from the Bell and 
Lancasterian schools, concur in the statement, that it is necessary to win 
the favour of monitors by presents of fruit, cakes, toys, and sometimes half- 
pence. Whatever therefore may be the opinion of school-masters, or of 
writers on education, we have always found that the boys themselves, who 
have passed through these schools, have had a history to tell, very unfavour- 
able to the system. Let us call the following witnesses. 

* * Nov. 7th. 1836.—THomas BENNETT, Age 15, 1, Russell-street, Little 
Coram-street. Father a slater, mother makes artificial flowers, five chil- 
dren, one died last week of hooping-cough. Assists a man who drives 
about with a horse and cart, and sells tea-chests, has 6s. per week wages. 
Cannot read nor write—went for one year and a half to a free school in 
Perry-street, Somer’s-town. ‘ But they never larnt me nothing. They sets 
a parcel of boysto teach you. They are always playing or talking. Then 
if you complains to the master, they take care to be always having you up 
for everything, and gets you a hiding for nothing.’ Says he always attended 
regular ; was never more than three times half an hour behind, and for that 
he got a good hiding. ‘ Master was always knocking the boys about. 250 
boys and only one master. He (Bennett) never got beyond a, b, ab, and 
words in two syllables, all the time he was at school. 

*©¢ Dec. 9th. 1836.—Witit1am Burron, age 13,—4, Tower-street, 
Waterloo-road, New-cut. Cannot read nor write, but is going next week 
toaplace. Is to have 5s. Gd. per week, at a music-printer’s—* printer’s devil.’ 
Went once to a national school in Charles-street, called the Jerusalem 
school, thinks there were 200 boys and 300 girls there ; did not stay long, 
‘because boys were set to teach him ;’‘ they were always wanting us to 
give them apples and things. If we did’nt, they would’nt favour us, and 
give us tickets ; they would be always telling the master about us, and we 
got hit about for nothing. It was no use telling the master, that they 
wanted us to give ’em things, because he would’nt believe it; he used to hit 
us on the hand. One day, after I had been hit about for nothing, mother 
would’nt let me go any more.’ 

“* Joun Mortanp aged 13, Half-moon Passage, Bartholomew-close. 
Lives with his father, a sieve maker ; sells sieves to shops, sometimes in the 
markets. If he could get plenty of work, could earn 10s. per week at 
sieve making, but the trade is bad, Went to the national school in Broad- 
street, St. James’s, for two or three years; used to learn to read, write, 
and cypher. Sometimes was punished with two or three cuts on the hand. 
The boys, who were teachers, would ‘ sometimes have you up for nothing.’ 
The master would not allow apples to be eaten in the school, and if a 
teacher saw a boy with an apple, he would get him a cut on the hand, but 
if half the apple were given to him, the boy got off. ‘The master used to 
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be always sitting at his desk, and made the teachers do every thing. Went 
afterwards to another free school, at Chelsea; but thinks the school, at 
which he made the most progress, was one in Berwick-street, where he had 
to pay 8d. per week. The master had’nt so many boys to attend to, and 
he taught them himself. Boy says, he can read very well; has read Jack 
the Giant Killer, Robinson Crusoe, and newspapers.” 

‘« That the monitorial system may be useful within proper limits there 
can be no doubt; but that a large school can be entirely governed by it, 
and well governed, so that no one child shall be neglected, is impossible. 
In all these schools there are a certain number who make progress, and 
would do so under the worst system; but the great majority make little or 
none. Bad as are the common day schools, set up by private school mas- 
ters, we have been forced to the conclusion that they are, after all, much 
better than the greater number of free schools, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. Indeed many of the common village dame schvols are far 
superior to some of the so-called National Schools of the metropolis. We 
have found that poor parents spend year after year in shifting their chil- 
dren from one free school to another, in the vain hope of finding one in 
which they would learn something, and are often obliged, at last, to send 
them to an expensive private evening school, in order to qualify them for 
any situation above that of a mere errand boy.” 


Before leaving what the pamphlet has to say about the national 
schools, we must call attention to some parts of an account ex- 
tracted from the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” regarding an annual exa- 
mination of the children of the National Society Central Model 
School, Westminster, at which examination the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Bangor, and about two hundred ladies 
and gentlemen were present. We quote from the account as it is 
given in a note to the pamphlet. 


“ The examination commenced with the junior class of boys, and con- 
sisted in hearing them read some printed extracts from the Scripture, 
relating to the history of Lot. We were struck with the inappropriate- 
ness of this lesson. Perhaps, there is no part of the Bible to which it is 
so little desirable to direct the attention of youth, as to this narrative. It 
appeared, however, to have been one which had made but little impres- 
sion upon the minds of the children. When they had finished, they were 
asked several questions relating to the facts they had read. Some of their 
answers were given very correctly; but notwithstanding their previous 
drilling, one unhappy urchin, when asked who were the two men who 
came to Lot? blundered out Sodom and Gomorrah. The boys being dis- 
missed, classes of girls were introduced, who, in like manner, read some 
portion of Scripture history, were interrogated thereupon, and repeated 
the Catechism and the Colleets ; they did not, however, appear thoroughly 
to understand the meaning of the words ascending and descending, for 
several of the girls, in answer to the question, ‘ What did Christ do after 
his crucifixion ?’ replied, *‘ He descended into heaven.’ This error being 
corrected, other classes, first of boys, then of girls, were introduced, and 
went through the same ceremony, the only variation being that two of 
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the higher classes performed (not, however, without some stoppages) a 
sum in addition, and another sum in practice, When the turn came for 
the higher class to be examined, the Bishop of Bangor broke through the 
printed form of questions, to which the children had learned their answers 
by heart, and put a great number, which occurred to him at the moment, 
connected with the prophecies of Isaiah. Here, however, the children 
were sadly at fault; and, to do them justice, it was not to be expected 
they could be otherwise. Many of the questions were of a character 
which a profound biblical critic would have found it difficult to answer ; 
and we heard two or three gentlemen sitting near us remark, once or 
twice, that they should have been equally puzzled with the boys, how to 
reply to some of the interrogations. 

‘Some pains appeared to have been taken with the children’s reading, 
which, on the whole, was satisfactory. But, we much object to the prac- 
tice of compelling the children to make a genuflection every time they 
pronounce the name of Jesus. As this word occurred some thirty or forty 
times, in the course of reading one chapter, the effect of a large class of 
girls dropping a low curtsey, at every ten or twentieth syllable, had 
rather a risible effect than one calculated to produce serious thoughts of 
the sacred character of Christ, and of hisdivine mission. This is surelya 
superstitious rendering of the text—that, at the name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow; and was not the meaning which that passage was intended to 
convey. 

‘* We regret to observe, that notwithstanding the length of the exami- 
nation connected with the historical facts of the Old Testament, and with 
some points of the Catechism, not a single question was asked relating to 
any of the moral duties of life, or calculated to shew whether the children 
had been taught the connection between the moral obligations of religion 
and their temporal as well as their future interests. No mention was 
made about duty to parents, love to one another, the importance of truth, 
honesty, industry, perseverance, &c. but the inquiries were confined 
chiefly to mere historical facts, relating to Abraham, Isaac, Rebecca, 
Hezekiah, Elisha, Elijah, &c. (To the question,‘ Who was Jacob ?’ the 
girls answered, ‘ One of the twelve tribes of Israel.”) The examination 
concluded with a hymn, and by all the children (falling down upon their 
knees) repeating the Lord’s prayer.” 

Now, the school in question, the ‘« Chronicle” afterwards states, 
is the central, model, and normal school, of a society which pro- 
fesses to educate 516,000 children of the poorer classes ; and from 
this normal seminary, the teachers are supplied for most of the pro- 
vincial national schools. Not to speak of the hosts of the children 
of the poor and the working classes throughout the kingdom, who 
receive no elementary school education whatever, what are we to 
think of the intellectual and moral condition of the many thousands 
who are instructed by the off-shoots of such a model as that which 
the ‘* Morning Chronicle”’ describes—a description which unless 
contradicted in an equally public manner must be held as correct ? 
Surely it is time that the legislature and government should 
look to it, lest the tide of ignorance, which for a time may 
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be dammed up and kept back, should so increase in magnitude and 
tempestuousness as to break every barrier which the laws of 
the country have erected, and devastate and swamp the nation. 

Our author adduces other evils of system and administration 
besides those we have spoken of relative to the national schools, 
which we have not space to notice. We therefore proceed to attend 
to some of the observations and facts set down concerning another 
class of seminaries, viz. those that have at no very distant date been 
introduced for training and educating infants. To the originators 
and conductors of these schools, the pamphlet awards very consider- 
able praise, but at the same time points out some methods and exer- 
cises which appear as egregious blunders and follies. Several of 
these absurdities arise from an extreme anxiety to teach infants a 
system of religious doctrines and scriptural declarations, even such 
as regard the mysteries of the Christian religion, instead of using 
only those simple explanations which are adapted to the capacities 
of little children. We first quote, as a specimen, one lesson which is 
intended to make an infant acquainted with historical events as re- 
corded in Scripture, along with a knowledge of the alphabet, taken 
from a work which has gone through three editions, and which has 
been prepared by the masters of certain infant schools. 


«© « SCRIPTURE ALPHABETS. 
Tune.—Adeste fideles; or, Portugal new. 

A—is an angel, who praises the Lord ; 

B—is for Bible—God’s most holy word ; 

C— is for church, where the righteous resort; 

D— is for devil, who wishes our hurt.’ 
‘The tune requires that the first part of the last line should be repeated 
three times : thus—D, is for devil—D, is for devil—D, is for devil, who 
wishes our hurt.’ ” 


The design, of course, is as declared by the authors of the work to 
make the children familiar with the letters, and at the same time to 
store their minds with scripture truths ; but whether little creatures 
of two or three years of age can be made to apprehend the meaning 
of the scriptural truth that may lay in an abstract proposition, or 
may refer to a simple fact, when that fact embraces in its statement 
a hard and unfamiliar proper name, is the question. Take, as ex- 
amples, some other lessons from the same work as above. 


«« ¢ G—is for Goshen, a rich and good land ; 
H—is for Horeb, where Moses did stand ; 
I—is for Italy, where Rome stands so fair ? 
J—is for Joppa, and Peter lodged there ; 
K—is for Kadesh, where Miriam died! 
L—is for Lebanon, can’t be denied.’ 
“The above may be considered a fair specimen. of the work, but the 
heading of some of the chapters which follow the preceding lesson, will 
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show further what kind of measure is taken of the capacities of little 
children, by the authors, and what the children are required to learn. 
«««], The names of all the books in the Old and New Testament. 

2. All the passages relating to the working of the Holy Spirit. 

3. The parallels between Moses and Jesus. 

4. The names of all the mountains mentioned in Scripture. 

5. The principal prophecies relating to Christ. 

6. Sins recorded in Scripture, with examples. 

7. All that is said of No. 7 in Scripture. 

8. Ditto of No. 40. 

9. The offices of angels. 

10. Names given to Christ, &c.’ ” 


The ‘following is a specimen of the kind of hymns said to be 
deemed suitable for children under six years of age, and the kind of 
tunes associated with serious themes. 


*«« The woman’s seed shall surely tread, 
Though wounded, on the serpent’s head. 
In Abraham’s, Isaac’s, Jacob’s seed, 
Shall all the earth be bless’d indeed. 
Judah’s sceptre shall not cease, 
Till Shiloh come—the Prince of Peace ! 
His place of birth, his line, his tribe, 
The prophets carefully describe. 
Born of a virgin, he shall be 
Emanuel—God with us is he! 
These records, in the hands of Jews, 
Prove the Messiah they refuse.’ 
«* Tune.—Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch. 
Lord of life, oh ! let me love thee ; 
Lord of life, oh! let me love thee; 
Here thy love is shown to me 
Lord of life, oh! let me love thee ; 
Thine arm is ever round me thrown, 
To guard me as a tender blossom ! 
Thou feign would’st class me as thine own, 
And bear me heaven-wards to thy bosom. 

These extracts must suffice with regard to infant shools, to show 
that however plainly the experiment of such seminaries may shadow 
out the principles upon which they ought to be conducted, there is 
a necessity that a better digested system of education be established, 
which nothing, we believe, can satisfactorily introduce, but a large 
and national measure, which might furnish every appliance and 
means that the object contemplated calls for. 

Taking all that we have gathered from the pamphlet, and pre- 
suming that it contains nothing but facts, which we may safely do 
when we find that it has been edited by one of the office-bearers 
belonging to the ‘‘ Central Society of Education,” who pledges his 
word in behalf of its accuracy—the resistless inference is, that there 
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is a lamentable lack of education among the working classes of 
England and Wales; not to travel farther, and that though there 
may be many schools, the instruction they disseminate is 
wofully defective. Truly it may be asserted, that, “ nothing but 
inordinate vanity, and self-love, have blinded us to the truth that a 
large proportion of our population are, morally and physically, in a 
far inferior state to that of the American Indian, whom we term 
savage.” 

Without confining our attention to any one of the particular 
classes of schools of which we have been hearing—although to unpre- 
judiced minds what has already been adduced must be enough to 
point out their limited influence as well as positive inefficiency—a 
few more testimonies from a great number of juvenile witnesses as 
described in the pamphlet will not fatigue any reader. The cabinet 
pictures which these testimonies present are extremely interesting ; 
the following are taken at random. 


“©* November 4th, 1836.—Maria Surewssury, Poole-street, North- 
road, aged 16.—Lives with her father and mother, and gets her living by 
shoe-binding. When in full work can earn 5s. per week. Went toa 
day-school when quite a child, but so long ago that she forgets all about it. 
Has been also to two Sunday-schools, one called a National School, in 
Hoxton. Used to learn to read and spell, but made very little progress, 
Is not able to read a chapter in the New Testament; cannot write at all.’ 

“ « Caro.inE Hicks, aged 12.—In service as a milk-girl, with Mr. Curtis, 
Hosier-lane, Smithfield ; was brought up in St. Andrew’s workhouse; was 
placed out a twelvemonth back—cannot read and write. ‘The schoo!-mis- 
tress in the house had weak eyes, and was not able to hear them read.’ 

*«« November \st, 1836.—Samurt Tayrwor, aged 14, Hyde, Middlesex, 
—Mother a washerwoman, father dead, four children. Went to a day-school 
for a twelvemonth only ; paid 10d. per week. Used to learn to read and 
write, cannot do much at either. Never attempted to read any other book 
than the New Testament; did not get so far as subtraction in cyphering. 
Knows that there are thirty pence in 2s. 6d.; believes that 8 times 8 are 56. 
Tried to get a living by selling oysters: did not succeed. Is now looking 
cut for work; thinks if he were a better scholar he could soon get employ- 
ment. Has learned no trade, and is at a loss to know what to do.’ 

«««Tsaac Woop, aged eleven, Kent-street, Borough. Sells sticks for his 
father about the streets. Disposes of about a dozen every day at various 
prices, from a penny to sixpence. His father will not let him go to school. 
Is obliged to sell sticks on Sundays, cannot read and write. His father 
buys the sticks of Mr. Russell at the Catherine Wheel. 

‘* Mem.—Many of the sticks sold about London in this manner, for a 
penny and twopence, appear to be young ash trees pulled up and stolen, 
when worth sixpence each in the ground. 

‘“‘«THomas JaMEs, 63, East-street, Lambeth. Age fifteen, sells ‘ baked 
taturs all hot’ in the streets, carries them about in a portable kitchen in 
which they are kept hot. Cost of the steam kitchen with the lamp was £2. 
Thinks he sells about a hundred potatoes every day, at the — of three 
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a-penny. Earns about six shillings every week. Father and mother get 
their living in the same way. Was brought up by the parish, and was six 
years in Mr. Aubin's establishment at Norwood. Used to learn to read 
and write, and can now read pretty well. Has read besides the New 
Testament and Spelling Book, the History of Jack the Giant Killer, and 
part of Robinson Crusoe. These were not school books, but one of the 
boys lent them to him. That boy got them from his parents. Don’t know 
the meaning of the word arithmetic. Was taught ciphering. Knows that 
there are sixty pence in five shillings, and that twice sixty make a hundred 
andtwenty. Has never read the Penny Magazine.’ ” 

“Dennis CRAWLEY, Church Lane, St. Giles’. Lives atthe Robin Hood 
with his mother. Pays three shillings a week for one room with a bed- 
stead. Aged fourteen. Has no shoes or stockings. Gets his living chiefly 
by selling onions at a penny a bunch. Buys a bushel in Covent Garden 
market for three shillings, and sells them in this way for four shillings. 
Disposes of a bushel in two days. Cannot read and write. Six years 
ago went to a day school for three months, began learning his letters, was 
= away to help his mother to earn something because his father 
died. 

“* Jounny Cauruy, 26, Red Lion Court, Saffron Hill. Age ten. Has 
no shoes or stockings. Father dead. Mother avery old woman. Gets 
her living by selling fruitin the streets, Pays one shilling and ninepence 
a week fora room at a public house. Boy sells penny alphabet picture 
books about the streets. Buys them at ninepence half adozen. Does 
not sell generally more than half a dozen in a day, but one day he sold 
ten. Does not know the alphabet although he sells it. Mother not able 
to teach him. Never sent him to any schoo]. His brother who was a 
working boy was drowned through playing on some barges. 

** Henry ABRAHAMS, 6, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, age fifteen. Isa 
self-taught artist. Gets his living by making sketches of houses, chiefly 
public houses. Charges from two shillings and sixpence to five shillings 
each sketch. Is not able to draw figures or trees. Went to a school in 
Clerkenwell Square for four years, but thinks he learned more from his 
mother than he gained at school. She taught him to read before he was 
five years old, was not taught drawing at school. Made no progress in 
arithmetic there. Never could understand the mode of working questions 
by figures. Used often to get thrashed for it. Says he often lies in bed 
of a morning, and works difficult sums in his head in his own way. Is 
clever in mental calculation; a sharp lad possessing supericr talents, but 
too badly educated to turn them to a proper account.’ 


One biographical and family sketch more, and we must leave 
these touching pictures ; it is of an interesting girl, we are sure, 
whether her appearance or conduct be regarded. Her testimony, 
like‘that of a number of the others, gives ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
“ Tom Thumb,” and such precious histories, a precedence in the 
cottage libraries, which we hardly could have supposed existed 


at the present day. ‘ Robinson Crusoe” will ever maintain his 
ground, 
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«¢EizABETH Know.es, aged 14,—9, Bryan-street, Webb-square’ 
Shoreditch. Eight in family, Elizabeth the eldest ; father works at shoe- 
making, as a chamber master. Went to a charity school, Wood-street, 
Spitalfields ; used to have a stuff gown, and two pair of shoes every year, 
given to her; the children only allowed to stay three years in the school ; 
thinks it was a very good school, but used to write only once a week, and 
sometimes not at all. Cannot now write much. Father is going to send 
her to an evening school to learn to write, as soon as he can afford it. 
Had a Bible from the school which she reads. Her father bought her 
Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and. Robinson Crusoe. Father and 
mother cannot read ; she used to read to them, of an evening, Robinson 
Crusoe. Was only taught cyphering once a month; don’t know how 
many 4 times 12 make; was chiefly employed in reading and sewing 
at school; can hem and stitch, and do anything with her needle,’ ” 


Now, what ought to be the remedy for this deplorable state 
of things concerning the most vital interests of time aud eter- 
nity? Since the education provided by the voluntary system, 
by the benevolence of individuals, and private bodies, is so deplo- 
rably defective, ought the public to be alarmed at the idea of 
government taking up the subject and establishing a national 
system, to be managed by a central board? On the contrary, 
the voice of the country should be sounded loudly in the ears of our 
rulers, demanding that the present stinted measure of instruction for 
the industrious classes should be supplanted by a large and liberal 
provision for their intellectual and moral necessities, and to such 
a call, all may rest assured, prompt attention would be paid. True 
it is, as remarked by our author, “* Some years must elapse before 
a bill for national education, such as the people of this country 
ought to demand, will pass the House of Lords.” But a bill to 
this extensive effect, he suggests, is not at the present moment a 
sine qua non. What then does he suggest? He says, 

“ Ministers have the power in their own hands, assisted hy a simple vote 
of the House of Commons, of extending indefinitely, the number of schools, 
and of commencing a reform in those which already exist. 

‘‘Nothing more is required than a Central Board of Education, com- 
posed of fit men, (whom the Crown may appoint) with the same power 
over the annual government grants for educational purposes, that is now 
given to the Lords of the Treasury. 

“ Twenty thousand pounds are now voted every year in aid of building 
school houses, which when erected merely serve to deceive the public into 
the belief that education is advancing, when really it is making little or 
no progress. Suppose the same money given only on condition that the 
school established should be conducted upon a plan likely to be effective, 
and how different would be the result from what we see at the present 
moment, 

“ Let there be a model and normal school for training properly quali. 
fied teachers. Let the Central Board have power not only to aid in 
building school houses, but in supporting good schools when established, 
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and the way would be gradually paved for a more comprehensive mea- 
sure. The power of withholding an annual grant, of however small an 
amount, from an ill-conducted school, would be quite formidable enough 
to cause their authority to be respected, and the power of giving pecuniary 
assistance, however limited, would be quite sufficient to induce by degrees 
all the mismanaged charity schools now existing to place themselves 


under the Board. 
“ The plan is simple and feasible ; nothing but resolution is wanting to 


effect the object, not in a moment, but by such steps as would be at once 
safe and certain. 

«‘ Let no one imagine that the work of educational reform, can be 
effected without centralization. Without a central Board, armed not 
with despotic powers calculated to irritate and inflame the public mind, 
but with sufficient power to make it the interest of all persons connected 
with schools to adopt improved plans of instruction, little or nothing can 
be accomplished. An individual might waste a life in reasoning with 
school masters and mistresses, appealing to committees, and their secreta- 
ries, and canvassing subscribers, without succeeding in changing the 
character of more than half-a dozen schools throughout the country. But 
a central Board, operating by means of an establishment for training 
teachers, and annual grants, might in a short time, produce a change that 
would appear as the effect of magic.” 


Even the difficulties which religious prejudices would interpose 
between the suggested step and the present state of things, it is 
argued, would be much less than what is feared—being out of the 
House of Commons more in name than reality. The general suc- 
cess which is now allowed to have attended the experiment of 
education in Ireland, both for Catholic and Protestant is adduced; 
and why may not religious instruction in England be separated from 
that which is purely scientific and secular? One thing is clear, 
that the present state of religious as well as intellectual and moral 
education in this country must excite in the reflecting mind the most 
serious apprehension. ‘“ ‘The Bible,” says the pamphlet, ‘ being 
made a spelling book, a task book, an engine of punishment, 
becomes connected with the most painful associations in the 
mind of the child.”” As we have seen also, even in the national 
schools there is a rote system which seems to us to be calculated to 
suggest, that instead of Christianity being a most reasonable faith, 
it is a code of forms, vain repetitions, and tiresome observances. 
But we must have done, consoling ourselves with the hope, that the 
very able and earnest work before us is destined to work a manifest 
salutary change on the all-important subject of which it treats. 





Art. X.—Memoirs de Jacques Casanova de Steingalt. Ecrit par 
luiméwne. Editione nouvelle. Paris 1836. 

Our author was intended for the church, and for some time wore the 

dress of an abbé. Not feeling a strong vocation for the ecclesiasti- 
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cal profession, he, after a while, abandoned it, and took the title of 
the Chevalier de Steingalt. The order of knighthood to which he 
belonged seems to have been substantially that of the Chevaliers 
d@’ Industrie. He passed his life in travelling from city to city, 
living in great splendour, principally on the product of his skill in 
gaming, although he was at times employed in different ways by 
several of the governments. He also numbered among his other 
ways and means the art of predicting future events by the aid of a 
familiar spirit, to whom he gave the name of Paralis, and who made 
answer through the intervention of cards and numbers, in a way 
not particularly explained, to any question which our author thought 
proper to propose. His success in this kind of necromancy seems 
to have given him a complete ascendancy over the minds of certain 
very respectable old ladies, in France and Italy, who placed the con- 
tents of their strong boxes entirely at the discretion of him and his 
familiar. His fine person and engaging manners were equally 
successful with the younger part of the fairer portion of the creation, 
and a large part of the book is occupied by a narrative, in much 
freer language than suits the taste of the present day, of his adven- 
tures of gallantry. His achievements in the line of fortune-telling, 
attracted at one time the attention of the Inquisition, and he was 
confined by order of that tribunal in the prison called the Leads— 
les Plombs—it being the attic story immediately under the leaden 
roof of the ducal palace at Venice. The character and situation of 
this prison-house have lately been rendered familiar to the public by 
the work of Silvio Pellico, who was also confined in it. Casanova’s 
apartment was immediately above the hall where the tribunal of the 
Inquisition held its sessions. After a confinement of more than a 
year he succeeded, in a way that certainly does infinite credit to his 
address, perseverance, and physical power, in making his escape. 
He published at the time an account of his imprisonment and escape, 
which is incorporated in the present work, and forms one of the 
most amusing passages. Casanova combined with his other qualities 
a strong taste and aptitude for literature, but has not, we believe, 
left any work of value. 

It is not our purpose to follow our author through the long career 
of his adventures. Having given our readers a general idea of his 
character and history, we proceed to lay before them some of the 
most entertaining passages in the work before us. In his travels 
about Europe he more than once visited Voltaire at Ferney ; and 
gives the following account of the conversation at one of these visits. 

“ After dinner we went to see Voltaire, who was rising from table as 
we entered. He was surrounded by a sort of court of ladies and gentle- 
men, which made my introduction rather a formal one. After} being 
presented, I said to him :—‘ M. de Voltaire, this is one of the happiest 
days of my life. I have been for twenty years your pupil, and Lam truly 
delighted with the opportunity of paying my respects to my master. 
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“¢ Sir,’ said he, in reply, ‘after you have been my pupil for twenty years 
more I hope you will begin to think of paying me for my tuition.’ 

“ « Certainly,’ said I, ‘if you will promise me to wait so long.’ 

“ Voltaire’s sally produced a laugh at my expense, but I paid no atten- 
tion to it, and waited for an occasion to take my revenge. Soon after, he 
addressed me again, remarking ‘that as I was from Venice, I was probably 
acquainted with Count Algarotti.’ 

“¢T know him,’ said I, ‘not, however, because I am from Venice, for 
seven eighths of my excellent countrymen are entirely ignorant of his 
existence.’ 

“** T should have said that you probably knew him as a man of letters.” 

‘“¢¢ I know him because I passed two months with him at Padua, seven 
years ago. What particularly attracted my attention about him was the 
admiration which he professed for M. de Voltaire.’ 

“«This was flattering to me, but it is not necessary for him to be the 
admirer of any one in order to obtain the admiration of all.’ 

“<¢If he had not begun by admiring, Algarotti would never have 
obtained reputation. As an admirer of Newton, he undertook to teach 
the ladies to talk about light.’ 

**« Did he succeed ?” 

“‘* Not so well as Fontenelle in his plurality of worlds: still, to a cer- 
tain extent, he has succeeded.’ 

“*That is true. If yousee him at Boulogne, I beg you to tell him that 
I am waiting for his letters on Russia. He can address them to my 
banker, Bianchi, at Milan, who will transmit them to me.’ 

*¢¢] shall do it with pleasure, if I see him.’ 

“*] am told that the Italians are not satisfied with his style.’ 

“* Assuredly they are not: his language is full of gallicisms ; his style 
is contemptible.’ 

“* You do not think. then, that the use of French idioms renders your 
language more beautiful ?’ 

** On the contrary, they render it insupportable, as the French would 
be, interlarded with German or Italian forms, even though Voltaire him- 
self were the writer.’ 

“* You are right. Every language must be written with purity. Even 
Livy has been criticised: it has been said that his Latin had a savour of 
Pativinity,’ 

*** When I was studying Latin the Abbé Lazzarini, my instructor, told 
me he preferred Livy to Sallust.’ 

“+ What, the Abbé Lazzarini, author of the tragedy of the Young 
Ulysses? You must have been very young then: I should have been 
glad to have known him. I was well acquainted with the Abbé Conti, 
who had been the friend of Newton, and whose tragedies embrace the 
whole Roman history. 

“*T also knew and admired him. I was very young, but I thought 
myself happy in being admitted into the society of these great men. 
It seems to me but as yesterday, although so many years have since passed.’ 

“«* May I ask you to what branch of literature you are devoted ?” 

‘«* To none in particular :—I may, perhaps, hereafter make a selection : 


in the meantime I read as much as I can, and make observations as I 
travel, on men and manners.’ 
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“«* That is the true way to know them, but the book is, after all, too 
large. You get what you want more easily by reading history.’ 

“« No doubt, if one could depend upon it: the misfortune is that his- 
tory is tiresome, and after all not to be trusted: in travelling you are 
amused as well as instructed. Horace, whom I know by heart, is my 
guide-book for all parts of the world.’ 

“* Algarotti also knew Horace by heart. You must certainly be fond 
of poetry.’ 

“* ¢ Passionately.’ 

«©¢ Have you written many sonnets ?’ 

“*¢T’en or twelve that I think pretty good, and perhaps two or three 
thousand more that I have never looked at a second time.’ 

«¢* Sonnets are all the rage in Italy.’ 

“¢ Yes, if you can properly call rage the disposition to clothe a happy 
thought in an harmonious form, that may render it effective. A sonnet 
is difficult, because you are limited to exactly fourteen verses, let the sub- 


ject be what it will.’ 


*¢Tt is a sort of bed of Procrustes, and that is the reason why there 
are so few good ones. In French we have not one, but that is the fault 
of our language.’ 

«“¢ And also of your character: you believe that a thought, a little 
expanded, loses all its force and brilliancy.’ 

“¢TIs not that your opinion ?” 

«* Pardon me,—that depends entirely upon what the thought is. A 
bon mot for example is not sufficient to fill up asonnet, whether in French 
or Italian, it will only make an epigram,’ 

« ¢ Which of the Italian poets do you prefer ?” 

««¢ Ariosto: I cannot perhaps properly say that I prefer him to the others, 
because he is the only one that I like.’ 

‘¢¢ You are of course familiar with the others ?” 

«“¢] think I have read them all, but they all sink into nothing by the 
side of Ariosto. At fifteen years old I had read what you have written 
against him, and I then said that when you had read him you would 
retract it all.’ 

“*T am indebted to you for believing that I had not read him. The 
truth is, however, that I had read him, but I was very young, knew the 
language imperfectly and was prejudiced against him by some of the 
Italian scholars, who preferred Tasso. Under these circumstances, I 
unfortunately published opinions respecting him which I thought my own, 
but which were in fact only an echo of the prepossessions of others. I 
now worship Ariosto.’ 

“¢ Ah! M.de Voltaire! you give me great pleasure by saying so. But 
will you not excommunicate the book in which you ridicule this great 
poet ?” 

“* What good would that do? My works are all excommunicated. I 
will give, however, a proof of my conversion.’ 

‘* Voltaire then began to recite two long passages of the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-fifth cantos, in which the poet relates the conversations of 
Astolfo with the apostle St. John, and he did it without a single omission 
or mistake. He afterwards pointed out their beauties with singular 
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sagacity and correctness of taste. The ablest Italian commentator could 
not have done it with more propriety. I listened to him with the greatest 
attention, scarcely breathing, and hoping to hear him make some mistake, 
but I lost my labour. When he had done, J turned to the company and 
exclaimed that ‘I was more than surprised, and that I should inform all 
Italy of my just admiration.’ ‘ And I,’ replied Voltaire, ‘ shall inform all 
Europe of the reparation that I owe to the memory of the greatest genius 
that she has produced.’ ”’ 


The most amusing passage in the work, as we before remarked, 
is the one which describes the author’s imprisonment in the Leads, 
and his escape. It is given in great detail, and occupies half of one 
of the volumes. It was published at the time as a separate work, 
and would now be read with great interest in a translation. Within 
the narrow limits that remain to us, we can only give a very general 
outline of the narrative, and an extract from the close. 

At day-light, on the 25th of July, 1755, our author was roused 
from sleep by a visit from an officer of the Inquisition who entered 
his bedchamber, accompanied by forty soldiers, and took him away 
to prison. No warrant was exhibited, nor does it appear from the 
account, that he was ever brought to trial or even examined. The 
officer who arrested him inquired for certain books treating of astro- 
logy and necromancy, which he had in his possession, and he was 
led by this circumstance to suppose that he was charged with dealing 
in these forbidden arts, but this charge he considered as a mere 
cover for private malignity of some description. He was conveyed 
forthwith in a gondola to the quay of the prison, and thence over the 
famous Bridge of Sighs into the Ducal Palace, and up to the 
Leads where he was locked up by a jailer in a cell, of which he gives 
the following description. 

“ The jailer made me a sign to enter, which I did by stooping very 
low, and after locking me in, he asked me, through a grated hole in the 
door, what I would have to eat. I told him that I had not yet made up 
my mind, and he then left me, locking several doors after him with great 
care. The opening in the door was two feet square, and was grated with 
six iron bars an inch thick. There was a window in the outer room, 
which would have rendered my cell tolerably light, had there not been a 
large beam between it and the grate. My cell was about twelve feet 
square and five and a half high, with a little alcove on one side, intended 
for a bed, but there was neither bed, table nor chair in it, nor any other 
furniture but a single bench fixed to the wall. On that I placed my silk 
mantle, my elegant coat, and my hat, which was embroidered with point 
lace and ornamented with a white p/wmet. I then went to the door, and 
looked through the grated opening into the next room, where a number 
of overgrown rats were walking very much at their ease about the floor. 
I hastily closed the grate, and remained for eight hours leaning on my 
elbows upon the casement in a sort of reverie.” 


Our author finally fell asleep, but was roused after a few hours, 
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and on recovering his senses met with an adventure which would do 
no discredit to the sombre records of the Mysteries of Udolpho. 


“The midnight bell roused me from sleep. I could hardly believe that 
I had passed three hours without suffering any uneasiness. I was lying 
on my left side, and without changing my position 1 extended my right 
arm to take a handkerchief, which I recollected that I had placed there. 
Great God ! What was my horror when on feeling about for it my hand 
encountered another hand as cold as ice! Terror electrified me in every 
limb, and my hair stood erect upon my head. Never in my life did I ex- 
perience such a fit of terror, nor could I have supposed that I was suscep- 
tible of it to such a degree. I passed three or four minutes in a state of 
annihilation, not only without moving, but, I may say, without venturing 
even to think. Recovering myself, I finally thought that the cold hand 
which I had encountered might perhaps be merely an effect of imagina- 
tion, and in this hope J again extended my arm in the same direction. 
Again I met the same icy hand. Shuddering with horror, I now sent 
forth a wild shriek, and throwing off the hand, drew back my own arm, 
When I had had a little time for reflection, I concluded that while I was 
asleep, a dead body must have been brought in and deposited by my side, 
for I was sure that there was none there before. It is probably, said I to 
myself, the body of some wretch who has been strangled, and they wish 
in this way to prepare me for the fate that awaits me. This reflection 
exasperated me, and the terror that I had felt gave way to rage. A third 
time I extended my arm towards the icy hand, and seized it firmly in or- 
der to assure myself fully of the atrocious act. I then attempted to rise. 
When I came to lean upon my left elbow, I discovered that the hand of 
ice was no other than my own left hand, which had been pressed between 
my body and the floor so long that it had become entirely insensible.” 


Our author relates in great detail his manner of passing his time, 
and the adventures of two or three persons who were successively 
put into the cell with him. Into these, we of course cannot enter. 
He for a long time flattered himself that he should be released at 
the close of the legal year, when the members of the Tribunal of 
this political Inquisition were changed ; but the period passed over 
without any such result, and he then began to think very seriously 
of making his escape. He had been permitted occasionally to quit 
his cell and walk in the adjoining rooms, and had there found an 
iron bolt a foot and a half long and an inch thick, which with infinite 
labour and the help of a fragment of marble obtained in the same 
way, he succeeded in fashioning into a sort of spontoon, which was 
ultimately the instrument of his deliverance. He also provided him- 
self by the use of great address, and, as it would seem by the con- 
nivance of the jailer, with a lamp, which enabled him to carry on 
his operations during the night. Thus prepared he set to work and 
began to make an opening in the floor of his cell, which, as we have 
remarked, was situated immediately above the hall where the 
Inquisition held their sittings. 
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« As soon as I found myself alone, I went to work with great activity, 
I was anxious to proceed as rapidly as possible, that I might not be inter- 
rupted by the introduction of another companion. I began by removing 
the bed ; and having lighted the lamp, I threw myself on the floor with the 
spontoon in my hand, and a napkin near it, to receive the pieces of wood 
which I should chip off. My object was to make an opening through the 
floor with the point of my instrument. The chips were at first not longer 
than grains of wheat; but they soon increased in size. The boards, which 
I undertook to cut through, were of larch, and sixteen inches wide. I 
began at a place where two of them touched each other; and as there was 
no iron work in the way, my labours were easy enough. After working 
six hours, I tied up my napkin and put it aside, in order to empty it the 
next day behind the heap of papers in the adjoining room. The chips 
formed a mass five or six times as large as the hole from which they were 
taken, and which'was about ten inches broad, with an inclination of thirty 
degrees. I now brought back the bed to its former place, and the next 
day, in emptying my napkin, I assured myself that the fragments would not 
be perceived. 

“ The following day, I cut through the first board, which was two inches 
thick, and found another under it, which I supposed to be of the same 
dimensions. I now redoubled my efforts, and in three weeks I had pene- 
trated the three boards which composed the floor. Here, however, I thought 
myself at a stand, for under the last board I found a composition of pieces 
of marble, known at Venice under the name of terrazzo marmorin. .Thisis 
the usual flooring in the great Venetian houses, and is even preferred to the 
handsomest parguets. Iwas struck with consternation when I found that 
my instrument would not enter this composition. This accident had 
nearly discouraged me; but] then recollected that Livy describes Hannibal, 
in his passage over the Alps, as breaking through rocks, after softening 
them with vinegar. I had some doubts whether the word translated vinegar, 
does not really mean an are; but I nevertheless poured into the opening 
that I had made, a bottle of vinegar that I had with me; and whether it 
was from the effect of this, or whether I wrought the next day with more 
vigour, after a night’s rest, I found that there was no great difficulty in 
pulverizing, with the point of my spontoon, the cement that united the 
pieces of marble. In four days I had pierced this mosaic, without at all 
injuring the point of myinstrument. Under the pavement I found another 
board, as I expected, and I was satisfied that this must be the last. I 
attacked it with some difficulty, for the opening being now ten inches deep, 
I had but little room to manage my instrument. I implored, a thousand 
times, the mercy of God. Free thinkers, who deny the utility of prayer, 
are greatly deceived. I know, by my own experience, that after prayer, I 
always found myself more vigorous; and whether the increase of strength 
be the immediate gift of God, or the mere effect of augmented confidence, 
it is, in either case, equally useful. 

**On the 25th of June, the day on which the Republic of Venice cele- 
brates the appearance of St. Mark, under the form of a winged lion, in the 
ducal palace, as I was labouring, at three o'clock in the afternoon, with my 
lamp lighted by my side, stretched upon my face, on the floor, stripped to 
the skin, and dripping with perspiration, I suddenly heard, with anspeakable 
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terror, the rumbling of the bolt of the outer door. What a terrible moment! 
I at once extinguished the lamp, and, leaving my instrument in the hole, 
and throwing in the napkin, with the chips above it, I replaced the bed as 
well asI could, and threw myself upon it, more dead than alive, at the 
instant when the jailer opened the door of my cell. Had he entered two 
seconds sooner, he would have surprised me. He was about to tread upon 
my body, when I prevented him, by a loud cry, which made him start back. 
‘Good God! Sir,’ said he, ‘ your cell is like a furnace ; rise and give thanks. 
to God, who has sent you excellent company.’ ” 

The purpose of this unseasonable visit was to introduce another 
prisoner into the cell, whose presence interrupted our author’s labours 
for several weeks. The new comer is at length withdrawn, and the 
narrative proceeds as follows :— 


««T now resumed my work, and pursued it perseveringly, until on the 
23rd of August, I brought it to a close. In cutting through the last plank, 
I proceeded with great circumspection, and, on reaching the lower surface, 
I made asmall puncture, through which I expected to see the Inquisitor’s 
Hall. On putting my eye to the puncture, I in fact saw the Hall, but I 
also saw, at the side of my opening, a perpendicular surface of eight 
inches. This was the side of one of the beams which supported the ceiling, 
and it passed, as I had feared might be the case, under a part of my excava- 
tion. I was consequently obliged to extend the opening on the opposite 
side, which occasioned a good deal of delay, and I wrought with the con- 
stant terror that the spaces between the beams might not be wide enough 
to permit me to pass. After extending my excavation, I found, by looking 
through a puncture, that Providence had blessed my labours. I then care- 
fully closed the two punctures, lest a ray of light from my lamp, or some- 
thing falling through them into the Hall, should betray me. 

“Having thus completed my arrangement, I fixed on the eve of the 
festival of St. Augustin, as the time for my escape, hecause I knew that on 
account of that festival the great council would be in session, and that there 
would be no one in the Bussola, an apartment through which I was to pass 
out of the Hall. That festival was to happen on the 27th. On the 25th 
an event occurred, which defeated, for the time, all my hopes. Precisely at 
noon, on that day, I heard the bolts withdrawn, and the jailer, putting in 
his head through the grate, cried out, in a joyous tone, ‘I congratulate you 
on the good news that I have to bring you.’ I thought, at first, that he 
must have come to announce my release from confinement, and I shuddered 
at the thought that the discovery of my preparations for escape would pro- 
bably lead to a revocation of the pardon. He entered, however, and told 
me to follow him. 

«<« Wait till I have dressed me,’ said I. 

“* Never mind,’ said he; ‘ you are only going from this wretched cell 
into another, and a much pleasanter one, with two windows in it, from 
which you may have a view of half Venice; a cell in which you can stand 
upright.’ 

“IT could hear no more. I felt myself fainting. ‘Give me some 
vinegar,’ said I, ‘and go and tell the secretary that I humbly thank the 


tribunal for this favour, but that I beg of them to let me remain where I 
am,’ 
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*«* Nonsense,’ replied the keeper, ‘ you make me laugh, We are taking 
you out of purgatory, and putting you into a little paradise, and you refuse 
to go. Come, come, you must obey. I will give you my arm, and will 
order your effects to be brought after you.’ 

“ Seeing that opposition would be of no use, I arose to comply, and was 
greatly relieved when I found that the servant was directed to bring up my 
arm chair. My spontoon, which I had secreted in it, was thus to follow 
me, and hope with it. How delighted should I have been, could I have also 
carried away my beautiful hole, upon which I had wasted so much labour! 
I can truly say, that when I left this horrible place, my whole heart 
remained behind.” 


Such was the result of our author’s first attempt at escape. The 
jailer was afraid to inform the tribunal lest he should be supposed 
himself to have connived at it, and Casanova found himself no worse 
off than before. No sooner was he settled in his new quarters than 
he began to meditate new projects, and these were facilitated by the 
communication which he succeeded in opening with another prisoner. 
He was permitted by the jailer to exchange books with a monk 
occupying the next cell, named Balbi, and the books they sent each 
other were made the vehicle of a written correspondence. In 
carrying on this correspondence our author employed as a pen his 
little finger nail, which he had permitted to grow out and brought 
to a point, and used mulberry juice for ink. As every part of his 
own cell was now daily examined by the jailer he determined to 
commence operations in that of his correspondent, and succeeded in 
conveying the spontoon to him in the open back of a large bible. 
With this potent machine Balbi was to make an opening in the 
ceiling of his own cell, and having thus got into the apartment 
above, to cut through the partition wall, and finally make an open- 
ing from above in the ceiling of the cell of Casanova. When they 
had both in this way got from their cells into the apartment over 
them, which was immediately under the roof of the building, they 
were to effect their escape by getting out upon the roof and then 
taking their chance of what might occur. This plan, desperate as it 
may appear, finally succeeded, although it was obstructed by various 
interruptions, one of which, as in the former case, was occasioned b 
the introduction of another prisoner in our author’s cell. The 
details of the manner in which this and all the other difficulties were 
obviated, are given in a very particular and entertaining manner. 
Iinmediately on receiving the spontoon Balbi began to work, con- 
cealing what he did as he advanced, by hanging his room with 
engravings, one of which was made to cover the opening. While 
the affair was in progress our author took occasion to enlighten 
himself as to its probable results by a sort of divination formerly in 
use, under the name of the Sortes Virgiliane, which consisted in 
opening Virgil at random, and taking the first verse on the top of 
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the page as an oracle. Our author, having no Virgil, employed his 
favourite Ariosto, and proceeded in the following manner. 

“I wrote down a question addressed to my supposed familiar spirit, 
inquiring of him in what canto of Ariosto I should find the prediction of 
the day of my escape. This question I turned into numbers, from which 
I extracted an answer according to certain rules which I was in the habit 
of employing in telling fortunes. The canto indicated was the ninth. 
Proceeding in the same way I obtained the seventh and first as the numbers 
of the stanza and verse. I now took the poem, and turning to the passage 
indicated found the following verse :— 


‘Tra il fin d’ Ottobre e il capo di Novembre.’ ” 


‘¢ Between the close of October and the beginning of November.” 
It is not a little singular that it was precisely at midnight on the last 
day of October, as the reader will presently see, that he effected his 
escape. As he did not enter his new cell till the 25th of August, 
he certainly deserved great credit for the rapidity with which he 
brought his labours to a successful close. On getting into the 
garret above and reconnoitering the roof, which was covered with 
tiles, and over them with leaden plates, he found that he could easily 
make an opening through both with the invaluable spontoon. He 
then returned to his cell and employed four hours in converting his 
sheets, coverlets, mattresses, and straw bed into ropes, of which he 
made a hundred fathom. Having thus completed all the preliminary 
operations, he commenced his labours, which he describes in the 
following manner. 


‘I succeeded without assistance in making an opening in the roof 
twice as large as I wanted, and reached the leaden plate. I could not 
raise this alone, because it was riveted down, but with the aid of-Balbi 
and the vigorous use of the spontoon, I detached it, and turning over a 
part of it, made an ample aperture. On putting my head through this 
aperture I saw with pain that there was a bright moon-light. This made 
it necessary to wait till about midnight, when the moon would have gone 
down. On a fine moonlight night the whole fashionable world of Venice 
is in the habit of walking in the square of St. Mark. Under these cir- 
cumstances the shadows that we should have cast, had we gone out upon 
the roof, would undoubtedly have been noticed at once, and would have 
attracted the attention of the officers of the Holy Inquisition. After mid- 
night we should have, at this season of short days, about seven hours be- 
fore us, which would be amply sufficient for the purpose. We accord- 
ingly returned to the cell and passed three hours in conversation. After 
the moon had gone down, we divided the effects we had to carry between 
us, and proceeded to the opening, through which, in the language of 
Dante, we went out to look at the stars. 

‘E quindi uscimmo a rimirar le stelle.’ 


‘© We wore jackets and trowsers, with hats on our heads, I went out 
first and Balbi followed. Sustaining myself on my hands and knees, I 
lifted up successively the edges of the plates of lead with the point of my 
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spontoon, and then taking hold of them with my four fingers, raised my- 
self gradually to the ridge-pole of the roof. The monk supported himself 
by grasping my waistband, and I was obliged to draw him up with me, 
and this over a very steep ascent, rendered slippery by a thick mist. 
When we had got about half way up, the monk begged me to stop, say- 
ing that he had lost one of his parcels, and hoped that it had not got be- 
low the gutter. My first impulse was to give him a kick, and send him 
after his parcel, but thanks to Providence I had discretion enough to con- 
tain myself, and it was well for me that I had, for I could not have es- 
caped alone. I asked him whether it contained ourcords. He replied 
that it was a manuscript which he had found in the garret over the cells, 
and which he thought would sell for something handsome. I then told 
him that he had better bear the loss with patience, for that a single step 
backwards might be fatal to us. The poor monk groaned in the spirit, 
and still hanging on upon my waistband, followed me up. 

“ After getting with much difficulty over fifteen or sixteen leaden 
plates, we reached the ridge-pole and placed ourselves astride upon it, 
We had behind us the little island of St. George the Elder, and before 
us at two hundred paces distance, the numerous cupolas of the church of 
St. Mark, which makes a part of the Doge’s palace. I now began to re- 
lieve myself of my parcels, and invited my companion to do the same. 
He placed his bundle of ropes under him as well as he could, but in en- 
deavouring to lay aside his hat, he lost his hold of it, and it rolled from 
plate to plate into the gutter, where it followed the other parcel into the 
canal. My poor comrade was a good deal distressed. ‘ A bad sign this!’ 
said he; ‘ here I am at the outset, without my hat, besides losing my curi- 
ous account of the festivals of Venice.’ Being now in rather better hu- 
mour, I quietly told him that these two accidents were not extraordinary, 
and ought not to be viewed as bad omens. ‘ Let them rather teach you,’ 
said [, ‘ to be prudent, and to recollect that we are under the protection 
of Providence. If your hat had gone to the left instead of the right, we 
should have been ruined. It would have fallen intv the court instead of 
the canal, and would infallibly have given an alarm, which would have 
led to our apprehension.’ 

“ After passing several minutes in looking to the right and left, I told 
the monk to remain where he was, until my return, and I pushed myself 
forward without any difficulty, upon the ridge-pole. I employed about 
an hour, in going, in this way, over the whole roof, and carefully ob- 
served every part of it; but I could see nothing upon any of the sides to 
‘which I could fasten the end of a rope. It was necessary, therefore, to 
abandon the idea of descending into the canal, or the palace court; and 
there was nothing on the top of the church, between the domes, that 
seemed to favour our purpose. If we crossed this church, and attempted 
to get up the roof of the Canonica, the ascent would be so steep as to be 
almost impracticable; and, though I was disposed to be bold, I wished to 
avoid the least imprudence. 

“It was, however, necessary to decide upon something, and I finally 
fixed my eyes upon an upright window in the roof, on the side of the ca- 
nal, and about two thirds of the way down towards the gutter. It was 
at such a distance from the place where we came out, that it probably did 
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not open upon the garret of our cells, but upon some other, belonging to 
an apartment in the palace, which would be open at daylight. I was 
quite confident that the servants in attendance, even those of the Doge’s 
family, would assist our escape, out of hatred to the Inquisition, had they 
even supposed us to be the greatest criminals. Under this impression, I 
determined to examine the front of the window, and sliding gently down, 
I soon found myself astride, upon the top of its little roof. I then took 
hold of the sides with both hands, and advancing my head, I could see 
and feel a small grate, behind which was a window, glazed with diamond 
panes of glass, set in lead. ‘The window presented no obstacle; but the 

rate, small as it was, seemed to be an invincible difficulty, for without 
a file I did not see how I could possibly remove it; and as I had nothing 
but my spontoon, I was greatly disappointed, and began to lose courage, 
when a slight accident restored my spirits. 

“ Dear reader! if you will but imagine yourself, for a moment, in my 
position ; if you will but recollect the torments to which I had been sub- 
jected for fifteen months, and the danger to which I was now exposed, 
upon a roof of lead, where the slightest false movement would have de- 
prived me of life; if you will reflect that I had only a few hours to over- 
come all the difficulties that might occur to prevent my escape, and that 
if I failed I should suffer an increase of severity from the horrible tribu- 
nal which had me in its power: if, I say, you will consider these things, 
you will not, I trust, however philosophically disposed you may be, think 
the worse of me fur the candid confession that 1 am about to make, espe- 
cially when you take into view the natural tendency of adversity and dis- 
tress to weaken the mind. I must own, then, should it even injure me in 
your opinion, that the circumstance to which I allude, as having exer- 
cised a cheering influence upon my spirits, was the sound of the clock of 
St. Mark, which just then struck twelve. It reminded me at once of the 
oracle which I had obtained from my favorite Ariosto: Tra i find’ Ot- 
tobre e il capo di Novembre. And it seemed to be a sort of speaking 
talisman, which commanded me to act, and promised me success, I re- 
sumed my work, and, on examining the grate again, I found that by in- 
serting the point of my spontoun between it and the casement, | could, 
perhaps, remove it entirely. After a quarter of an hour’s labour, I suc- 
ceeded in this, and taking out the grate entire, I placed it on the roof by 
the side of the window. I then found no difficulty in breaking the glass, 
although | wounded one of my hands in the operation. 

‘‘T now returned to the top of the roof, and made my way to the place 
where I had left my companion. I found him in a great rage, and he 
abused me outrageously for leaving him so long alone, saying, that he 
had been upon the point of returning to the cell. I asked him what he 
thought had become of me? ‘I thought,’ said he, ‘that you must have 
fallen from the roof.’ 

“« And is this the way in which you express your pleasure at seeing 
me again ?” 

““* What have you been doing all this time ?’ 


‘“«* Follow me,’ said I, ‘and you shall see.’ 
“We then resumed our parcels, and proceeded towards the window ; 


when we had reached the point above it, | gave Balbi a full account of 
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what I had done, and consulted him upon the best means of getting into 
the window. It was easy enough for one, as by means of the cord he 
could be let down by the other ; but I did not see what could be done for 
the second, as there was no way of fastening the cord to the window. 
By entering, and letting myself fall, I might break my arms and legs, and 
I did not like to venture without knowing the distance from the window 
to the floor. I communicated these reflections to Balbi in a tone of the 
most friendly interest. His reply was, ‘ take care of me first, and when 
I am fairly in, you will have time encugh to think of yourself.’ 

“I confess that I was tempted, for a moment, on hearing this answer, 

to plunge my spontoon into his breast. I restrained myself, however, 

and did not utter a word of reproach, but proceeded at once as he sug- 
gested, to take care of him. Undoing my parcel of cord, I tied one end 
firmly round his body, and making him lie down upon his breast, with 
his feet downwards, | lowered him to the top of the window. When he 
was there, I directed him to get in and hold on by the sides of the case- 
ment, which he did. I then descended, myself, to the top of the window 
as I had done before, and placing myself astride on the top, I grasped the 
cord firmly, and told the monk to let himselfdown. When he reached 
the floor he detached the rope, and upon drawing it up, I found that the 
distance was more than fifty feet. ‘This was too far to think of leaping. 
The monk, who now thought himself safe, after passing two hours of mor- 
tal terror in a position that was certainly not very satisfactory, called out 
to me to throw him the rope, and that he would take care of it. It will be 
readily believed that I did not follow this wise counsel. 

“Not knowing what todo, and waiting for some new thought, I re- 
turned to the top of the roof, and I now remarked a dome which I had 
not yet examined. Upon approaching it, I found a flat terrace covered 
with lead, before a window, which was fastened with two bolts. The ter- 
race was undergoing some repair, and I found here a tub filled with mor- 
tar, a trowel, and a ladder, which I thought might be long enough to 
enable me to descend into the garret where I had left my companion. I 

accordingly tied the end of my rope to the first round, and dragged the 
ladder to the window. It was about twelve fathom long, and the diffi- 
culty was to get it in, in doing which I found so many obstacles, that I 
regretted not having the assistance of the monk. 

*] had let down the ladder into such a position that one of its ends 
touched the window, and the other extended about one third of its length 
over the gutter. I now descended to the top of the window, and draw- 
ing up the ladder, fastened the rope to the eighth round, after which I 
let it down again, and then attempted to introduce the end next me into 
the window, J found, however, after getting in a few rounds, the end 
struck against the roof on the inside, and that there was no way of intro- 
ducing it any further without raising the lower end. I might have 
placed the ladder across the window, and by fastening the rope to one of 
the rounds, have let myself down without danger, but the ladder would 
then have remained on the spot, and would have furnished the means of 
discovering our retreat, perhaps before we had quitted it. Determined 
not to lose by any imprudent act, the fruit of so much labour, I sought for 
some wavy of introducing the whole ladder, and having no one to assist 
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me, I resolved to descend, myself, to the cornice, and see if I could effect 
it. This I did, but with so much danger, that without a sort of miracle, 
I could not have escaped with my life. Holding my spontoon, I let my- 
self down gently to the cornice by the side of the ladder. I lay upon my 
breast and rested the ends of my feet upon the side of the marble gutter. 
In this position | had strength enough to raise the ladder half a foot, and, 
pushing it forward,I had the satisfaction to see it enter the window to 
the length of a foot. This considerably diminished the weight. I had 
now only to push it in two feet more by raising it to that height, and I 
was certain that it would enter. In order to effect this, I attempted to 
rise upon my knees, but the effort which I made to do this made me slip, 
and I found my lower extremities thrown over the edge of the roof, upon 
which I now supported myself upon my elbows and breast. 

“At the recollection of that moment I still shudder, and it would 
be impossible to describe it in all its horrors. The natural instinct of 
self-preservation made me instantaneously use all the strength I had in 
my arms and body to stop my descent, and I hardly know by what mira- 
cle it was that I succeeded. I had nothing to fear as to the ladder, for in 
the unfortunate effort which ] had just made, I had pushed it in three feet, 
and thus rendered it immoveable. 1 now perceived that if I could raise 
my right leg, so as to place the knee upon the gutter, and then the other 
in the same way, I should be out of danger; but I had not yet reached the 
end of my troubles. ‘The effort that I made to raise my leg occasioned 
such a violent muscular contraction that it brought on a cramp, which 
deprived me for a moment of the use of the limb. I retained my self- 
possession, and having often experienced that the best remedy for an 
accidental cramp is to remain entirely motionless, I applied it in the pre- 
sent instance. What a fearful interval! In about two minutes I renewed 
my attempt, and gradually placed myself on both knees upon the gutter. 
When I had taken breath I carefully raised the ladder to the proper height, 
and then returning to the window with the help of my spontoon in the 
same way in which I first ascended the roof, I pushed it in to the full 
length. My companion received the end of itin his arms, and, after 
throwing down the rope and our parcels, | descended myself without any 
difficulty. We then proceeded to reconnoitre our position. 

‘‘ At one end of the room we found a large door composed of iron bars. 
This was no very good sign, but when I placed my hand on a latch in the 
middle it yielded and the door opened. We then made the tour of the 
next room, and crossing it encountered atable and some chairs. We also 
found some windows and opened one of them, from which we could see 
nothing but domes and perpendicular walls. Not knowing where we 
were, I could not think of letting myself down outside, and having closed 
the window again, we returned to the place where we had left our par- 
cels. Being now completely exhausted, I threw myself upon the floor, 
and placing a parcel of ropes under my head, fell asleep. Had death 
itself been the immediate consequence I could not have held out longer. 
I slept about three hours and a half, when the monk roused me, but with 
difficulty. He could not conceive how I could sleep in the situation in 
which we were. This was, however, not at all surprising. For the two 
days preceding, my agitation had prevented me from taking either food 
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Or rest, and the efforts which I had just made were enough of themselves 
to exhaust the strength of any man. Sleep, however, recruited me 
entirely, and I found on waking, that we had now light enough to pro- 
ceed with assurance. 

“As soon as I had cast my eyes around, I said to the monk that this 
room was no part of the prisons and that we could easily make our escape. 
We took the direction opposite to the iron door and found another. I felt 
about it till I put my finger upon the key-hole, and introducing the end of 
my spontoon, I soon opened the door. ‘This conducted us into another 
chamber out of which we passed through another door that was not 
locked, into a gallery covered with pigeon-holes filled with papers. These 
were the public archives. At the end of this gallery we found a little 
stone staircase, which we descended, and then a second, at the bottum of 
which a glass door opened into the ducal chancery. I opened one of the 
windows of this room and might easily have let myself down, but not 
knowing where I should fall, I did not like to take the risk. I went to 
the door of the chancery and attempted to unlock it with the point of my 
spontoon, but finding this impossible 1 proceeded to cut an opening 
through it with that instrument. The monk, who aided me as well as he 
could, was alarmed at the noise I made, which might have been heard at 
a considerable distance. I felt the danger myself, but it was inevitable. 

‘* In half an hour I had made an opening which was sufficiently large, 
and it was well that it was, for it could not have been made larger without 
the aid ofa saw. It was rather a difficult and painful business to get through, 
for the sides of the hole were filled with sharp points that tore both clothes 
and flesh. We succeeded however, though not without several severe 
wounds. When I had got through, I collected our parcels, and descending 
two staircases, opened, without much trouble, the door which leads into 
the principal passage from the exterior of the building. The outer door 
which closes this entrance was locked, and I saw at once, that I could not 
think of forcing it. I therefore sat down quietly and resigned myself to my 
fate, advising the monk to dothe same. ‘ My work is done,’ said]. ‘* It 
remains for Providence or fortune to do the rest. I know not whether the 
domestics will come here to sweep to-day or to-morrow, both being great 
festivals. If any one comes I shall make my escape as soon as I see the 
door open; if not, I shall stay here, and if I die with hunger, so much the 
worse.” The monk was furious; he called me madman, deceiver, and liar, 
but I paid no attention to him. At this time the clock struck six, and I 
found that one hour had passed since I awoke in the garret. 

‘** I now proceeded to change my clothes, and with my laced hat and rich 
dress must have had at this time of day and under the circumstances, ver 
much the appearance of a rake who had been carried in a drunken frolic to 
the watch-house. Jn this costume I went to a window and was seen there 
by some of the idlers in the court, who went and gave notice to the porter. 
I regretted, on reflection, that I had gone to the window, from a fear that I 
might have betrayed myself, but the effect proved to be good. The porter, 
hearing that a gentleman in full dress was seen at the window, supposed 
that he had accidently locked in somebody the night before, and came to 
open the outer door. I was seated near the monk, listening to his stupid 
abuse, when the rattling of the keys struck my ears. I rose immediately, 
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and looking through a crevice, I saw asingle man witha wig on and without 
a hat, who was slowly mounting the steps, with a large bunch of keys in 
his hand. I told the monk in a very serious tone not to open his mouth, and 
to follow me. I held the spontoon in my right hand, under my coat, and 
placed myself near the door, in such a position that I could go out as soon 
as itshould open. I devoutly prayed that the porter might not attempt 
to stop me, for if he had I was determined to despatch him. 

“ At length the door opened. On seeing me the porter stood aghast, 
but without stopping to explain the matter, I sprang out at once, followed 
by the monk. Without appearing to run, but walking as fast as I could, I 
went down the magnificent steps called the giant’s stair, and proce eed 
directly to the royal gate of the palace, and thence across the square to he 
quay. My object was to escape as soon as possible from the territory of 
the Most Serene Republic, and going on board the first gondola I saw, I 
gave directions to the boatman to row me to Fusina.’’ 


After clearing the palace, our author found but little difficulty 
in effecting his escape, although he was placed once or twice in 
rather a hazardous position, by his own imprudence and that of his 
comrade. He succeeded, not without some trouble, in ridding 
himself of this personage, and being still in the Venetian territory, 
he threw himself, alone and on foot, into some of the by-roads, 
in order to avoid observation. Being entirely exhausted, as night 
drew on, he sought hospitality in the nearest house, which proved, 
singularly enough, to be that of one of the principal police-officers, 
who with his whole suite were actually out at the time in pursuit of 
the fugitive. A good night’s rest restored his strength, and in two 
or three days more he found himself in safety beyond the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Most Serene Republic. He then repaired to Paris, 
where he was well received by Cardinal de Bernis, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, whom he had known as Ambassador at Venice, 
and who procured him an appointment under government. 

We shall not pursue any further the detail of our author’s adven- 
tures, which are in general of a wholly private character, and pos- 
sessing no value, whether political or otherwise. 





Art. XI.—The Li fe and Reign of William the Fourth. By the Rev. G. 
N. Wricut, M.A. 2Vols. London: Fisher and Son. 1837. 


WE really did not expect that a life of our late Monarch upon a 
scale equal to the present, and published so soon after his decease 
could have possessed half the value which Mr. Wright has thrown 
into these volumes. So much has been said and repeated within 
these few months or weeks concerning William the Fourth in news- 
papers and other publications, that we anticipated any two volumes 
devoted to the subject at this early date would be dull and heavy. 
But the contrary is the case, for if we may judge from the fact of 
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ourselves being carried forward from the first page to the last with- 
out langour or fatigue, the work is deserving both of the passing 
and the future consideration of the public, not merely as containing 
the biography of a prominent individual, but a summary of great 
historical events during nearly three-fourths of a century. Into this 
space of time an extraordinary amount of wonderful events was 
crowded and developed, with which Great Britain has been iden- 
tified, while the chief family of the nation was remarkably numerous, 
illustrious, and widely connected in a variety of relationships ; so 
that a plentiful harvest of materials was ready for our author’s 
choice, of which he has aptly and for the most part felicitously taken 
advantage, weaving them with grace into a narrative that naturally 
circles round the life of our late sovereign. In such a record, per- 
sonal and family anecdotes are to be expected, which, indeed, largely 
abound in these volumes ; most of them, we believe, being authentic, 
or, at least, bearing the marks of authenticity. These are also, for 
the most part creditable to the personage who Is the hero of the work; 
for although the author leans to the side of panegyric, it is not at 
the expense of truth, but rather in the exercise of a becoming cha- 
ritableness of feeling and construction. 

Of course there is in the work a great deal which is familiar to 
all; but there is also so much that has not hitherto been told, 
or been generally forgotten, or that can never become stale, 
that the reader must be instructed and entertained whatever 
be the portion of it which he peruses. The life of no human being if 
judiciously handled in narrative can be devoid of interest, or inca- 
pable of yielding useful lessons. ‘That of William the Fourth, even 
among kings, we are inclined to regard, as possessed of several 
special attractions. Not that he was remarkable either for his 
talents or exploits, but because there was such an admixture of virtue 
and vice, of wisdom and folly in his history, as to render him a 
valuable example for the generality of mankind both as a beacon to 
avoid, and a model to copy. But without farther preamble, we pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers a few passages, illustrative of the 
character in question, or that of some of his kindred, and also of 
contemporaneous history. 

In reference to the month in which William the Fourth was born, 
viz. the 21st August, 1765, between the hours of three and four in 
the morning, our biographer says, 


‘‘ Superstitious observers of hours, days, and years may remark, that the 
first three children of their Majesties were born in August, a month which 
had proved particularly auspicious to the House of Brunswick. On the first 
of August, 1714, corresponding with the twelfth of the new style, the death 
of the last sovereign of the family of Stuart, Queen Anne, gave George the 
First peaceable possession of the throne. On the 11th of August, 1737, 
Augusta, the eldest child of Frederick, Prince of Wales, was born; on the 
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Ist of August, her husband, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, obtained the 
glorious victory of Minden over the French; in the same month were born 
Frederick, King of Bohemia, and his heroic consort Elizabeth, only daughter 
of James the First, from whom the present royal family are descended. 
And, lastly, Queen Adelaide, consort of William IV., was born in the 
month so propitious to the royal house.” 


There are several anecdotes introduced by our author in the early 
part of his work, concerning the Duke of Cumberland, the youngest 
child of George II., and who died soon after the birth of our late 
king. ‘The duke was born in England, and we are told that one 
day, when not more than eleven years of age, as he accompanied his 
father to a review, an officer, as the royal party passed along 
the line, happened to exclaim, ‘‘ What a charming boy!” To 
which the young prince replied, having mistaken the word ‘* charm- 
ing” for “ German,’ “ Gentlemen, you are wrong, I am not 


a German boy; I’m an English boy, and I beg you will never 
call me so any more.” 


Here is another anecdote of this military duke, that is not less 


indicative of considerate benevolence than the former was of his 
gallant spirit. © 


‘* When at the head of the army in Germany, he was particularly struck 
with the ability and valour displayed by a sergeant belonging to his own 
regiment. Having often noticed the gallantry, and made inquiries into the 
private character of the man, his Royal Highness took occasion, on an 
exploit performed by him, to give him a lieutenancy. Some time after- 
wards, this person, so favoured, entreated his royal patron to take back the 
commission, and restore him to his former station. Surprised at so extra- 
ordinary a request, the Duke demanded the reason ; and was told by the 
applicant, that he was now separated from his old companions by his eleva- 
tion, and could not gain admittance into the society of his brother officers, 
who considered themselves as degraded by his appointment. ‘Oh! is that 
the case ?’ said the Prince, ‘ let the matter rest, and I will soon find a way 
to give you satisfaction.’ 

“The next morning his Royal Highness went on the parade, where he 
was received by a circle of officers. While in conversation, he perceived 
the lieutenant walking by himself. On this, the Duke said, ‘ Pray, gentle- 
men, what has that officer done, that he should be drummed out of your 
councils?’ Without deigning to wait for an answer, he went up, took the 
lieutenant by the arm, and in that posture of familiarity walked up and 
down the lines, followed with all humility by the whole staff, much to their 
own mortification, and the amusement of the privates. When the parade 
was over, Lord Ligonier respectfully requested that his Royal Highness 
would honour the mess with his presence that day. ‘ With all my heart,’ 
replied the Duke, ‘ provided I bring my friend here with me.’ His lordship 
bowed and said, ‘I hope so.’ After this no one presumed to treat the 
Duke’s friend with contempt, but, on the contrary, all seemed eager to seek 
his acquaintance. He rose to the rank of a general; and, with more 
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gratitude than taste, erected the gilded equestrian statue of his patron, 
which stands in Cavendish-square.” 

In the earlier part of the life a review is naturally taken of 
the contemporaneous history of the navy, and many notices intro- 
duced of a number of our most illustrious naval commanders. In 
alluding to Admiral Geary, who was a sailor of the school of 
Hawke, some particulars are communicated respecting this latter 
hero. The mother of Edward Hawke, it would appear, was sister 
to a Colonel Bladen, who, having one morning sent for his nephew, 
said, ** Ned, would you like to be a sailor?” ‘* Yes, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘* Are you willing to go now, or wait till you grow bigger?” was 
next put. ‘* This instant, sir,” was the rejoinder, though the boy was 
then only twelve years old. His wish was soon afterwards complied 
with ; and on the morning of his departure to go abroad, when his 
mother said to him, having summoned her utmost fortitude, “Adieu, 
Ned, I hope shortly to see you a captain,” his reply was, ‘‘ A captain, 
Madam, I trust you will soon see me an admiral!” A letter of this 
great character, written some months before his death, to Admiral 
Geary, for whom he seems to have entertained a remarkable esteem, 
conveys a noble idea of the veteran hero, which one loves to asso- 
ciate with age and valour. Itis in these words— 


“ ¢T find, by the papers, that you are getting ready for sea, with all the 
despatch that is possible, and that you will sail the instant that it is in your 
power; and, though I could wish this could get to your hands first, yet the 
times are so very pressing, from many unfortunate events, that I think the 
sooner you can get to my old station off Brest, the better it will be for my 
country. When you are there, watch those fellows as a cat watches a 
mouse ; and if once you can have the good fortune to get up to them, make 
much of them, and don’t part with them easily. Forgive my being so free. 
I love you. We have served long together, and J have your interest and 
happiness sincerely at heart. My dear friend, may God Almighty bless 
i ' and may that all-powerful hand guide and protect you in the day of 

attle.’ ” 

In a school where such men as these abounded, Prince William 
spent a large portion of his earlier age. It was about the year 1781 
or 1782, that he became personally acquainted with Nelson, of 
whose character the royal sailor seems from the first to have formed 
a just appreciation, and whose enthusiastic heroism awakened in the 
bosom of the prince something like a kindred spirit. The following 
is given as the account communicated to Dr. Clarke, now canon of 
Windsor, by William himself, of the first interview between him and 
England’s greatest naval captain. 


‘¢*] was then a midshipman on board the Barfleur, lying in the Narrows 
off Staten Island, and had the watch on deck ; when Captain Nelson of the 
Albemarle came in his barge alongside. He appeared to be the merest 
boy of a Captain I ever beheld, and his dress was worthy of attention. 
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He had on a full-laced uniform, his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a 
stiff Hessian tail of an extraordinary length: the old-fashioned flaps of his 
waistcoat, added to the general quaintness of his figure, produced an appear- 
ance which particularly attracted my notice, for I had never seen any thing 
like it before, nor could I imagine who he was, nor what he came about. 
My doubts were, however, removed, when Lord Hood introduced me to 
him. There was something irresistibly pleasing in his address and conversa- 
tion; and an enthusiasm, when speaking on professional subjects, that 
shewed he was no common being. Nelson, after this, went with us to the 
West Indies, and served under Lord Hood’s flag, during his indefatigable 
cruise off Cape Francois. Throughout the whole of the American war, the 
height of Nelson’s ambition was to command a line-of-battle ship: as for 
prize-money, it never entered his thoughts; he had always in view the 
character of his maternal uncle. I found him warmly attached to my 
Father, and singularly humane. He had the honour of the King’s service, 
and the independence of the British navy, particularly at heart, and his 
mind glowed with this idea as much when he was simply Captain of the 
Albemarle, and had obtained none of the honours of his country, as when 
he was afterwards decorated with so much well-earned distinction.’ ” 


Here is an anecdote connected with the name of Nelson, which 
we do not remember to have before heard : 


‘**On Nelson's return to Naples, after the victory of the Nile, an Irish 
mendicant, of the order of St. Francis, presented to him a poem, of no great 
merit indeed, but remarkable for predicting the taking of Rome by the English 
admiral’s fleet. ‘The prophecy struck Nelson ; who smiled, and represented 
to the author the impossibility of getting ships up the Tiber, to act against 
Rome. The friar replied, ‘I nevertheless foresee that it will certainly 
come to pass.” Nelson gave the prophet some dollars, and, for a time, both 
the mendicant and his prediction were forgotten. 

“ But if the English ships did not sail up the Tiber, they took possession 
of Civitia Vecchia, at the mouth of it; and when the French general 
claimed the Roman territory by right of conquest, the brave Commodore 
Trowbridge, who commanded that expedition, replied,‘ And its mine by 
reconquest.’ Captain, afterwards Admiral Louis, was the first British sea- 
man that rowed up the Tiber in his barge, hoisted English colours on the 
Capitol, and governed Rome. The prophetic friar, on the recommendation 
of Nelson, obtained ecclesiastical preferment at Naples.” 


It is also reported of the hero of the Nile, that he had talked of 
paying a visit to the pope, about the time that the latter humbled 
himself before Bonaparte, by ceding to the French all the ports 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical States, saying, ‘‘ I do not think that 
his holiness will oppose the thunder of the Vatican against my 
thunder ; and, if I succeed, I am determined to row up the Tiber in 
my barge, and to enter Rome.” 

To the published Life of Mrs. Jordan, we presume the present 
author has hadrecourse for most of the anecdotes concerning her his- 
tory ; some of them will bear reprinting. We quote one, illustrative 
of her benevolence and quickness. ‘This celebrated actress had taken 
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shelter from a shower under a porch, when a poor woman, whom she 
had relieved from the debtors’ prison at Chester, approached her to 
return thanks, exclaiming— 


*** God bless you for ever, madam, you have saved me and my poor babes 
from ruin!’ The children added to the affecting scene, by crying; and 
Mrs. Jordan, stooping down to kiss them, slipped a pound-note into the 
mother’s hand, saying, ‘ There, there, now it’s all over; go, my good 
woman, and God bless you ! don’t say another word.’ 

‘It happened that another person had taken shelter under the porch, and 
witnessed the whole transaction. He now came forward, and, holding out 
his hand, said, ‘ Lady, pardon the freedom of a stranger; but, would to the 
Lord, the world were all like thee!’ 

“ The figure of this man bespoke his calling: his countenance was pale; 
and a suit of sable, rather the worse for wear, covered his tall and spare per- 
son. Mrs. Jordan soon developed his character and profession, and replied, 
‘No, I won’t shake hands with you.’—* Why ?’—‘ Because you are a 
Methodist preacher; and when you know who [ am, you will send me to 
the devil.-—‘The Lord forbid! I am, as you say, a preacher of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, who tells us to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, and 
relieve the distressed ; and do you think I could behold a sister fulfil the 
commands of my Master without feeling that spiritual attachment, which 
leads me to break through worldly customs, and to offer you the hand of 
friendship and brotherly love? ’—* Well, well, you are a good old soul, I 
dare say; but J—I don’t like fanatics, and you'll not like me when I tell 
you who I am.’—‘ I hope I shall.’—* Well, then, I tell you I am a player.’ 
The preacher sighed. ‘ Yes, I am a player, and you must have heard of 
me. My name is Jordan.’ After a short pause, he again extended his 
hand, with a complaisant countenance, and said, ‘ The Lord bless thee, who- 
ever thou art. His goodness is unlimited. He has bestowed on thee 
a large portion of his spirit ; and, as to thy calling, if thy soul upbraid thee 
not, the Lord forbid that I should.’ 

“ Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, they left the porch 
together ; the offer of his arm was accepted; and the votary of Thalia, and 
the disciple of Wesley, proceeded to the door of Mrs. Jordan’s residence. 
At parting, they shook hands, and the preacher said, ‘ Fare thee well, sister ; 
I know not what the principles of people of thy calling may be, thou art 
the first I ever conversed with ; but if their benevolent practices equal thine, 
I hope and trust, at the great day, the Almighty will say to each— Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ ” 


The public are apt to regard royalty as a condition which modifies 
many of the common feelings of humanity, and by generally hearing 
only of their formalities and pageants, can hardly suppose that the 
tds of the palace can be accustomed to the habits of a domes- 
tic and family circle. It is well known, however, that George the 
Third and his Queen, were not merely exemplary parents as re- 
spected affection for their offspring, but for assiduity and regularity 
inrearing them. It is known to all, likewise, that the old king bore 
an unsurpassed love for a daughter who had long been afflicted, 
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and that when she, the Princess Amelia died, the external world 
became a blank to him, the bereavement cleaving his heart, unseat- 
ing the light of reason, and chasing away every endearing recollec- 
tion. But we are not to presume that the father was the only 
disconsolate member of the royal house, and nothing can be in 
better accordance with all that has ever been known of King 
William’s character than the statement which our author makes, 
when he says, that at the funeral of Princess Amelia, which took 
place by torch-light, “ his Royal Highness, who supported the 
Prince of Wales on the left, as the Duke of York did on the right, 
was observed during the service to weep much.” It is added, “and 
so, indeed, did all the family that were present.” No doubt, the 
knowledge of the state to which their father had been brought by 
his last visit to the dying princess, when she placed a ring, composed 
of her hair upon his finger, and said, ‘‘ Remember me,”’ must have 
given indescribable poignancy to the feelings of the sorrowing fune- 
ral group. Such scenes, however, are valuable tokens ; nor was the 
one alluded to the only amiable display which William the Fourth’s 
life affords, as we shall see ere closing the present volumes. 

Since the commencement of the present century, the royal family 
of England has, indeed, been distinguished by the number of those 
domestic afflictions and trials, which, as being a great portion of that 
inheritance bequeathed to mankind, are alike showered down upon 
the prince and the peasant. <A family so numerous and widely con- 
nected, could not be long exempted in the ordinary course of events 
from the strokes of death. Every one knows that the month of 
November, 1817, witnessed the most affecting instance of those vi- 
cissitudes to which we particularly refer, that the annals of the nation 
can point out, when the whole empire and even foreign nations wept 
over the bier of the Princess Charlotte. We particularly allude to 
this calamity, however, merely to mark the events of an analogous 
description in English history which our author has carefully col- 
lected, and strikingly pointed out. We have observed in several 
parts of this work, indeed, similar methods of illustration, which 
exhibit some of the author’s habits of reflection and industry ; nor 
could any other species of diffuseness have contributed more im- 
pressive matter to these pages. 


“ When the melancholy intelligence reached Paris, the public sympathy 
was strongly excited, and honourably expressed in that capital. The 
places of amusement were closed ; on the exchange, the ordinary course 
of business was suspended; and the public journals were unanimous in 
the language of concern fora loss, which, as they observed, would perhaps 
affect, not the welfare of England alone, but the current of history, and 
the fate of nations, throughout the European world. The remark was 
just; and our own chronicles exhibit proofs that great changes have 
resulted from calamities of this nature. 
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“ Thus, to name only a few instances. The death of Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, occasioned the abolition of the Papal supremacy, and the intro- 
duction of the Reformation into these realms :—the death of Edward the 
Sixth in his minority, though in itself an incalculable loss, ultimately 
proved beneficial, by giving permanency to the Protestant religion, and 
liberty to the United Provinces, and other states :—in the succeeding 
reign, the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, gave the crown to his 
brother Charles, which prepared the way for two revolutions; one of a 
sanguinary, and the other of a pacific character. The restoration of the 
monarchy fixed the constitution ; and the abdication of James the Second 
secured the Protestant religion; but the death of Mary, the consort of 
William the Third, without issue, produced another change :—the hopes 
of the people now rested upon the young Duke of Gloucester, the only 
surviving child of the Princess Anne of Denmark; but here again the 
national hopes were blasted by the death of the prince at the age of eleven 
years. With Queen Anne, the line of Stuart terminated; but the muta- 
tions of royalty did not end here. The death of Frederick Prince of 
Wales was followed by the war of seven years, which produced, under 
his son George the Third, the separation of America from the crown of 
Britain, and the revolution of France. Lastly, the stroke which, by 
cutting off from the elder branch of the royal house of Brunswick two 
generations at once, left the succession in a dislocated state, and the 
nation with discouraging prospects.” 


While inthe “ House of mourning,” let us bring to the recollec- 
tion of many of our readers the account of two affecting passages or 
scenes in the history of the royal family. ‘The first belongs to that 
period, when, in consequence of the death of the “ Hope of 
England,” and when the nation had in prospect ‘ a broken lineage 
and a doubtful throne,’ several of the unmarried members of the 
house entered into the marriage state. At this period, Queen 
Charlotte was labouring under heavy bodily affliction. 


‘‘ These were painful separations to the Royal patient; but the most 
distressing of all was the parting from the Princess Elizabeth, who had 
always been the favourite daughter of her Majesty. 

“ This affecting scene took place at Buckingham House on the morning 
of the third of June, when the Prince of Hesse Homburg and his excellent 
consort left the metropolis for Brighton; with the express condition, that 
if the shock, as might be feared, should produce any alarming effects upon 
the Queen, her Royal Highness was to return immediately. Happily for 
both parties, the apprehended danger did not occur: the mind of the 
venerable invalid rose superior, in the hour of trial, to the weakness of 
nature; and the accounts of her Majesty’s health were so far favourable, 
that at the end of a week, the Prince and Princess left Brighton for Dover, 
where they embarked, and landed at Calais, from whence they proceeded 
to Frankfort, by the way of Brussels. 

‘« Such was the dispersed state of the royal family at this time, when the 
heads of it were brought into the valley of the shadow of death—the one 
unconscious of what was passing around him, and the other incapable of 
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enjoying the satisfaction of seeing the dearest object of her earthly regard, 
and of dying under the same roof where he was secluded. The disorder 
with which the Queen was afflicted admitted of no hope. The anasarcous 
appearances, and spasmodic attacks, made it necessary that precautionary 
measures should be adopted for the care of the King’s person, in the event 
of her Majesty's dissolution. Accordingly, at the close of the session, two 
amendments in the regency act were passed ; one empowering the Queen 
to add six new members to her council; and the other repealing the clause 
which required the immediate assembling of a new parliament on the 
demise of her Majesty. But though it was evident that the anticipated 
event could not be far distant, the Royal patient herself entertained, to the 
last, hopes of a recovery. Her thoughts were continually on the wing for 
Windsor ; and to gratify the desire she felt to be where the King was, 
various expedients were devised, but all without effect.” 


The second scene to which we above alluded, with sufficient 
clearness introduces itself. 


“The same placidity continued to the last, and providentially she was 
not only free from pain, but in the entire possession of her mental faculties, 
when the Prince Regent and the Duke of York, who had been sent for by 
express, reached Kew on the seventeenth at noon. On their arrival, they 
went, accompanied by the Princess Augusta and the Duchess of Gloucester, 
into the dying chamber ; where they were instantly recognized by the 
Queen, who smiled upon them all, and, while holding the hand of the 
Regent, closed her eyes in 

| a death-like sleep; 
A gentle wafting to immortal life. 
Thus died this exemplary model of public and private virtue, in the seventy- 
fifth year of her age, and the fifty-eighth of her residence in England. 

“On Tuesday, the first of December, the ceremony of lying in state, as 
it is called, took place, though on a contracted scale; and the next day the 
royal obsequies were solemnized at Windsor, the Regent attending as 
chief mourner, supported by the Dukes of York and Sussex. Throughout 
the awful ceremony, all eyes were fixed upon the Prince, who was evidently 
absorbed in grief. He was long known to have been the favourite son of 
his mother; and this was the occasion, when, as might be expected, filial 
piety would appear in the outward traits of affectionate sorrow. _ Besides, 
the paternal concern of the Prince for the loss which he had just sustained, 
must have been heightened by the remembrance, that in the vault, now 
disclosed to his view, were deposited the remains of his only child, who, 
had Providence permitted, would after himself have succeeded to the throne. 
But amidst the pomp and pageantry of regal grandeur, what was there in 
the crown worth contemplating with pleasure, by a man far in the decline 
of ‘ife, isolated and childless? ‘The world to the Regent was now become 
a blank; and the prospect that lay before him, exhibited only shadows of 
further changes, more likely to depress than to console the mind under its 
present bereavement.” : 


. The malignant reports spread amongst the vulgar and mis- 
informed to the prejudice of this exemplary queen, resembled in 
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several respects those which have of late years been industrionsly 
fabricated concerning Queen Adelaide ; and although our author has 
nothing to relate of the latter which has not previously been 
publicly made known, we feel it to be a pleasure to give currenc 
and permanency to the account of her virtues, and of the attractive 
sequestered manner, as well as spot in which she was reared. 


* Meiningen, fortunately, by its seclusion and apparent insignificance, 
but, above all, by the prudent management of the dowager regent, escaped, 
like an oasis in the arid desert, the visitation of the troublers of the earth. 
Napoleon, it seems, did not think it worth his while to bestow his atten- 
tion upon so trivial a spot as Meiningen; and thus the regent duchess 
was left in undisturbed possession of her authority, and the tranquil 
enjoyment of domestic comfort; while the larger states became exposed 
to a train of evils, of which atheism and immorality were not the least, 
Thus favoured by Providence, the little court of Meiningen was distin- 
guished by its purity of principles, and its two princesses were objects of 
admiration by their exemplary conduct. Their chief delight was in 
establishing and superintending schools for the education of the lower 
classes of the community, and in providing food and raiment for the aged, 
helpless, and destitute. 

“‘The Princess Adelaide, in particular, was the life of every institution, 
that had for its object the happiness of her fellow-creatures. It has been 
said, and evidently on good authority, that the late Queen Charlotte had 
long kept her eye upon this virtuous family, with a view to the union of 
the elder princess with one of her Majesty’s sons; and that, when the 
Duke of Cambridge had chosen a partner for himself, she strongly recom- 
mended Adelaide of Meiningen to the Duke of Clarence. 

“ The extent of the territory of Meiningen is about six hundred and 
eighty square English miles, and the population one hundred and forty 
thousand ; that is, a little larger than the county of Hertford. The people 
of the entire country are supported by agriculture, a few simple manufac- 
tures, and their mutual trade. Of course there are not, what may be 
called, many wealthy families, in such a confined district. They are 
governed according to the constitution of Ernest the Pious, and have an 
elective house of representatives, the members of which are chosen for 
six years. 

‘«‘ Meiningen, the capital, contains nearly five thousand inhabitants. It 
is called proverbially the city of the Harp; from a natural phenomenon 
in the vicinity. On a mountain ridge is a cavern, from which, when the 
wind is favourable, issue sounds more beautiful and powerful than those 
of the ancient zolian harp. The town is handsome, and eompletely 
embosomed in green sylvan hills, along the right bank of the river Werra. 
The suburbs are richly planted, and sprinkled with numerous white sum- 
mer-houses. ” 


We have the following account of the education and military ser- 
vices of the Duke of Kent. 


‘“‘He was first educated under Dr. John Fisher, late Bishop of Salisbury, 
who was afterwards the tutor of the Princess Charlotte; but at the age of 
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seventeen, his Royal Highness was sent to Hanover, with General Budé, 
a native of Switzerland, and high in the estimation of George the Third. 
While in Germany, he was subjected to all the strictness of the Prussian 
discipline : and of its severity, as well as of his own conformity to military 
rules, he used to relate an anecdote, which we shall give in his own words. 
‘ Being placed as a cadet at Hanover, the regiment on duty was discharged 
in the usual form; but the general commanding happened to forget to 
dimiss me, which was always accompanied with a distinct and peculiar 
ceremony, On this, I continued, in a very uneasy position, and was 
actualy forgotten for four hours, when at length the commanding officer 
rode up, and apologized. I should have remained, but for this, at my post, 
until I had fainted with fatigue. 

‘« This rigid tuition had a bad effect upon the royal Duke, who became, 
in consequence, so severe a disciplinarian himself, that when he obtained 
the command over British soldiers, his conduct made him enemies, and 
produced mutiny oftener than once. From Hanover, Prince Edward was 
removed to Geneva; and there remained, to complete his education, till the 
month of January, 1790, when he returned to England without parental 
permission, and, in consequence, was sent off to Gibraltar. His stay there 
was short; for in 1791, he was ordered to Canada, from whence, on the 
breaking out of the war, he proceeded to the West Indies to join Sir Charles 
Grey, under whom he displayed great gallantry, in the attack on St. Lucie, 
and also in the capture of Guadaloupe and Martinique. At the close of the 
campaign in 1794, the Prince returned to British America, and served as 
a major-general at Halifax till 1798, when, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, he left that station for England. In April following, having 
attained his thirty-second year, he was created Duke of Kent; to support 
which dignity, the annual allowance of £12,000 was appropriated by 
parliament. About the same time, he was promoted to the rank of General 
of the army, and appointed commander-in-chief in North America, to which 
destination he proceeded in July ; but ill health again soon obliged him to 
return, and he arrived in England in the autumn of 1800. In May, 1802, 
the Duke went to Gibraltar, as governor of that important fortress; but 
this proved an untoward event, and, after the lapse of a few months, his 


Royal Highness was recalled, never more to be re-instated in actual 
service.” , 


It ought to be remembered, that the father of our present sove- 
reign was not only an ardent scholar in the German school of dis- 
cipline—affording a striking example of military obedience in his 
own person—but that he was always abstemious in his habits to an 
extraordinary degree, and not less remarkably punctual in the dis- 


charge of all his duties. Here are some particulars concerning his 
conduct in private life. 


“* The Duke, like his father, was an early riser ; and, to insure punctuality 
in this object, he kept a servant, whose business it was, in the winter, to 
light the fire at a precise hour, for which purpose he was not allowed to go 
to bed till he had discharged that office. Precisely at six o’clock, a cup of 
coffee was brought to his Royal Highness by one attendant, and the tray 
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removed by another. In the course ofthe morning, all the chief servants 
made their appearance in turn; and a bill of the expenses of the preceding 
day was produced by the house-steward, whose statement included the 
minutest articles, and all of them distinctly classed. 

According to the late Mr. George Hardinge, one of the Welsh judges, 
and a frequent visitor of the Duke, a hair-dresser for all the livery servants 
constituted one of the efficient characters on the establishment: the result 
was, that, in this complicated machine of souls and bodies, the genius 
of attention, of cleanliness, and of smart appearance, was the order of the 
day. Among other peculiarities, the Duke had his bells enumerated, to 
preserve order and regularity of attendance. Five separate pulls were 
placed in a recess in the parlour next Kensington Gardens, each intended 
to summon a particular domestic; and the expense of these fittings alone, 
it is said, cost three hundred pounds. It is a fact worth mentioning, that 
the late Mr. Canning adopted the Duke’s plan in his office at the 
Treasury, where, however, it was more necessary. ‘The palace at Kensing- 
ton,.in the Duke’s time, abounded with musical clocks; two of which 
chimed every quarter of an hour, and that not very agreeably to those 
who were engaged in business or conversation. Notwithstanding the 
narrow circumstances of his Royal Highness, his hand was always open to 
the relief of the distressed; and on every occasion of public charity, 
he came forward with alacrity, to aid the cause by his subscription and 
eloquence.” 


With respect to regular habits, our Jate sovereign may be classed 
with the brother we have just been hearing of. A few notices and 
anecdotes, illustrative of this fact, as well as of his Majesty’s frank 
and unsophisticated character and manner, during the days of his 
vigour, shall now be strung together. The following is taken from 
Dr. Beattie’s account, who attended the Duke of Clarence on a visit 
to the Continent. 

“ «Unless when engaged with important business or company, his Royal 
Highness observes the same punctuality in his hours of retiring and get- 
ting up, that he does in the public and private duties of his station. Ele- 
ven o’clock is the hour at which he generally retires. At seven in the 
morning he is dressed ; and, when the weather permits, walks in the ave- 
nue or gardens till eight, or later. In this country, breakfast occupies but 
a few minutes,—a dish of coffee and a rusk comprise all that is generally 
offered. ‘These are served in a small tray or plateau, during or immedi- 
ately after the operation of dressing. At the chateau, however, the Eng- 
lish breakfast is still adhered to. 

“** When the letters are finished, and enclosed to the chargé d’affaires 
at Frankfort, his Royal Highness walks till dinner-time; then comes in, 
dresses, and proceeds to the drawing-room. He does every thing by 
system. 

“« Air and exercise are those essentials to health and longevity, which 
his Royal Highness observes with strict and uniform punctuality. His 
walks, which have occasionally extended to four, are very seldom less than 
two hours’ duration, and generally taken at the hottest period of the day. 
When prevented by the state of the weather from indulging in out-door 
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exercise, his Royal Highness uses the large drawing-room as a substitute, 
with one or more windows thrown open, so as to afford the best means of 
counteracting the effects of temporary confinement. 

« «Tf vigour of constitution is to be acquired or improved by the quan- 
tum of exercise thus taken without fatigue, his Royal Highness may anti- 
cipate a hale and green old age. 

“In travelling, whenever the carriages halt at a fresh relay, it is his 
custom toalight, and employ the interval, though only five minutes, in ex- 
ercise. In wet or damp weather, he never ventures abroad, not even in 
the carriage, without adopting the precaution of wearing galoches. 

«In diet here, as in England, his Royal Highness observes a strict re- 
gimen,—plain roast or boiled mutton to dinner: such George the Third 
preferred. Sherry is his favourite, and J] may say, only wine. I never 
saw him taste Port; and seldom French or Rhenish wines. He rarely eats 
roots or vegetables, not evena potato. The only beverage in which he in- 
dulges an innocent freedom, is barley-water flavoured with lemon.’ 

‘«« «Qn post-days, his Royal Highness generally employs from two to 
three hours in correspondence. The method of answering all letters by 
autograph is habitual, and always appears to afford him satisfaction, Upon 
my making some observation during his late attack, to induce him to limit 
his application on this head, his Royal Highness replied, ‘ I admit the pro- 
priety of your suggestion, but I must keep up the practice of letter-writing 
—I have always done so—and one day or other, I may have still more 
occasion for it.’ 

‘“‘« In expressing his opinion of men and things, the Duke is always 
frank and explicit. Whatever be the subject upon which he chooses to 
communicate his sentiments, they are invariably followed by a statement of 
the premises from which his conclusions are drawn. For example, ‘ This 
is my opinion; and I'll tell you why :’—or, ‘ There I differ from you; and 
I will give you my reasons.’ ” 


The firmness, decision, and promptitude of King William the 
Fourth may be illustrated by the two following anecdotes. The 
occasion referred to, is when he suddenly prorogued Parliament, 
with a view to its immediate dissolution, in 1831, so much against 
the will and to the dismay of the anti-reformers. 


‘¢ So suddenly was the King’s determination to prorogue parliament in 
person, taken, that it was found impossible to get the cream-coloured state- 
horses in readiness; and the black Hanoverian horses were, in conse- 
quence, substituted. When he first ordered the horses for three o'clock, 
he was told that they could not be ready by that time. ‘No! then I will 
go down in a hackney-coach; I shall then, at any rate, be the first sove- 
reign of England who rode in a jarvey to prorogue parliament.’ 

‘‘ When the King was in the act of attiring himself in the robing room, 
two of the lords in waiting, as usual, offered to assist in placing the crown 
upon his head; which he declined, saying, ‘No, no; on this occasion I 
will place the crown upon my head, without assistance.’ 

«When King William IV. went, in person, to dissolve his first parlia- 
ment, while placing the crown upon his own head, turning to the Lord 
Chancellor, he said, ‘ This, my lord, is my coronation day ;’ and it was 
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generally imagined, that the ceremonial of a public inauguration was not 
intended by his Majesty, nor by his ministers, till the subject was brought 
before the House of Lords by the Duke of Wellington.” 


It is well known that the king was averse to put the country to 
the enormous expense attending the gorgeous pageantry which cus- 
tom had connected with this imposing ceremony, for Earl Grey said 
as much in the House of Peers, in answer to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It was found, however, to be proper to follow the example of 
former sovereigns, although William’s apprehension of the necessity 
does not seem to have been strong. 


“* A circumstance of peculiar interest, connected with the Coronation, 
should here be mentioned, as exhibiting the just and constitutional views 
entertained by the late King of his exalted office. At the grand dinner 
which followed the ceremonial, his Majesty gave as a toast, in his own 
frank and true English manner, ‘ The Land we live in :’ adding, that ‘ the 
day had afforded him satisfaction; but that he did not at all agree with 
those who had considered the ceremony as indispensable, for that the com- 
pact between the Prince and the people was as binding on his mind tefore, 
as after; that no member of the House of Hanover could forget the condi- 
tion on which he held the crown ;’ and his Majesty repeated, (striking the 
table with energy,) ‘that he was not a whit more desirous now, than 
before taking the oath, to watch over the liberties, and promote the welfare, 
of his people.” The Duke of Wellington was present.” 


A punctilious observance of ceremony was not one of our late 


King’s foibles, as many circumstances prove. Take, as one example, 
the following :-— 


“In the early part of the year 1831, a gentleman left town for Brighton, 
where, passing along the Steyne, he met the King. His Majesty, with his 
usual frank urbanity, accosted him as an old acquaintance. ‘ Ah, L e 
how are you? what brings you here? how long do you stay ?? L— 
replied, he came to see a sick relation, and was obliged to return the ensuing 
day. ‘ Pooh, pooh, pooh,’ said his Majesty, ‘ you must dine with me first.’ 
‘Please your Majesty, I am under the necessity of returning immediately.’ 
‘Nonsense; come to-morrow. Sir Herbert, do you mind, L—— does not 
go away without dining with me.’ L—— whispered to Sir Herbert, that 
it was quite impossible he could avail himself of the honour, for he was 
deficient in a certain article of dress. Sir Herbert overwhelmed poor 
L , by at once informing his Majesty of his reason for declining the 
honour—namely, that he had no breeches. ‘* Nonsense—ceremony—stuff 
—let him come without, let him come without,’ said the King.” 


Descriptive of the peculiarities of temperament and still more of 
those indulgences which we presume, are identified with the habits 
of royally educated youths, Prince William seems to have had his 
share of errors in the way of abrupt, rash and unmannerly 
thoughtlessness and frowardness. Mark the following instances, 
with the appended corrections. 


** One day, the Royal Duke, being left only with Lady 
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Roscius, and the painter, and perhaps worn a little out of patience with 
the tedium of an unusually long sitting, thought to beguile an idle minute 
by quizzing the personal appearance of the royal academician. It is well 
known that Northcote, at no period of life, was either a buck, a blood, a 
fop, or maccaroni; he soon despatched the business of the toilette, when a 
young man; and, as he advanced to a later period, he certainly could not 
be dubbed a dandy. The loose gown, in which he painted, was principally 
composed of shreds and patches, and might perchance be half a century 
old; his white hair was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his cranium 
was entirely bald. Thus loosely attired, the Royal Visitor, standing behind 
whilst he painted, gently lifted, or rather twitched, the collar of the gown ; 
which Mr. Northcote resented, by suddenly turning, and expressing his 
displeasure by a frown. Nothing daunted, his Royal Highness presently, 
with his finger, touched the professor’s grey locks, observing, ‘ You do not 
devote much time to the toilette, I perceive—pray—how long do you??— 
Northcote instantly replied, ‘ Sir, I never allow any one to take personal 
liberties with me: you are the first that ever presumed to do so, and I beg 
your Royal Highness to recollect that lam in my own house.’ He then 
resumed his painting. The Prince, whatever he thought or felt, kept it to 
himself ; and, remaining silent for some minutes, Mr. Northcote addressed 
his conversation to the lady, when the Royal Duke, gently opening the 
door of the studio, shut it after him, and walked away. Northcote did not 
quit his post, but proceeded with his painting. It happened that the royal 
carriage was not ordered until five o’clock: it was now not four. Presently 
the Royal Duke returned, re-opened the door, and said, ‘ Mr. Northcote, it 
rains; pray, lend me an umbrella.” Northcote, without emotion, rang the 
bell; the servant attended, and he desired her to bring her mistress’s 
umbrella, that being the best in the house, and sufficiently handsome. The 
Royal Duke patiently waited for it in the back drawing-room, the studio 
door still open; when having received it, he again walked down stairs, 
attended by the female servant, who, on opening the street door, his Royal 
Highness thanked her, and, spreading the umbrella, departed. ‘ Surely, his 
Royal Hignness is not gone; I wish you would allow me to ask,’ said 
Lady ‘ Certainly, his Royal Highness is gone,’ replied Northcote, 
‘but I will inquire, at your instance.’ The bell was rung again, and the 
servant confirmed the assertion. ‘ Dear Mr.. Northcote,’ said Lady . 
‘I fear you have highly offended his Royal Highness.’ ‘ Madam,’ replied 
the painter, ‘I am the offended party.” Lady made no other remark, 
than wishing her carriage had arrived; which soon happening, Mr. North- 
cote courteously attended her down to the hall; he bowed, she curtsied, 
and, stepping into her carriage, set off with the infant Roscius. The next 
day, about noon, Mr. Northcote happening to be alone, a gentle tap was 
heard, and the studio door opened, when, who should walk in but his 
Royal Highness ; ‘ Mr. Northcote,’ said he ‘I am come to return your sister’s 
umbrella, which she was so good as to lend me yesterday.’ The painter 
bowed, received it, and placed itinacorner. ‘ I brought it myself, Mr. 
Northcote, that I might have the opportunity of saying, that I yesterday took 
avery unbecoming liberty with you, and you properly resented it; I really am 
angry with myself, and hope you will forgive me, and think no more of it.’ 
* And what did you say?’ inquired the first friend to whom he related the cir- 
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cumstance. ‘Say! why, nothing; I only bowed, and he might see what 
I felt.- I could at the instant have sacrificed my life for him: such a 
Prince is worthy tobea King!’ The venerable painter had the gratification 
to live to see him King. 

“The following is another instance of the handsome manner in which the 
Royal Personage could correct any trifling indecorum into which, from his 
frankness, he might chance to fall. Being once in a fashionable shop at 
Brighton, the Duke was struck with the entrance of three ladies in the 
dress of Quakers. While the two eldest were looking over some of the 
articles, the Duke addressed himself to the youngest, who was about four- 
teen, and said, ‘So, I see that thou art not above the vanities of this gay 
world.’ The fair young Friend said nothing ; but the matron, under 
whose care she was, gave a look more expressive than words. The Prince 
felt it; and immediately purchasing a handsome work-basket, respectfully 
asked the eldest lady for permission to present it to her daughter. The 
answer was mild, but laconic. ‘ She will receive it, and thank thee friend.’ 
The basket was accordingly taken, with the same courtesy as given; and 
thus the matter ended.” : 

We shall now throw into a condensed shape, a few of the most 
striking passages belonging to the last days of King William’s life, 
during which his mortal conflict was great, and its ravages speedy. 
We follow certain ‘ Recollections” of these days, as set down in an 
“* Appendix,” furnished by one who subscribes himself “ J. R. W.” 
dated ‘“‘ Bushy House, July 14, 1837.” Concerning the writer of 
these Recollections, our author says that the initials quoted suffi- 
ciently demonstrate that the most full confidence may be placed in 
them ; alluding, we presume, to the chaplain, whose name shall be 
mentioned in the course of our statement. As may already have 
been clearly perceived, our endeavour is not to select what is most 
novel in the work before us, but a few of those notices and anecdotes 
that are most characteristic of the individuals and events described. 

From these Recollections we learn, that on the 22nd of May his 
Majesty’s ministers obtained exceedingly unfavourable impressions 
of his health, from the remarkable change that had recently taken 
place in his appearance. On May the 27th, however, he felt still 
sufficiently strong to hold a council. But that his debility was now 
great, and the exertion too much, may be inferred from the fact 
that he had lost the power of walking, and had to be wheeled into 
the council-room in aneasy chair. He continued to the last hour of 
his existence, however, to manifest the utmost consideration for the 
public good, deeming no sacrifice which he himself could make suf- 
ficient for that end. His anxiety also to soothe the feelings of all 
around him seems to have been remarkable ; the display of his 
tender affections, no doubt, owing much of its warmth and deli- 
cacy to the composure, resignation, patience, and equanimity which 
he constantly was master of in such trying circumstances. Indeed, 
whatever may be thought of some parts of his Majesty’s earlier 
history, we think it is impossible for the eye of the Christian to 
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alight upon one recorded passage belonging to his death-bed which 
is not beautiful, and the rightful source of hope. 

It is stated in the document before us that at no period, from the 
commencement of the king’s last illness, was he insensible to his 
critical state. On the 16th of June, he observed to the queen, “ I 
have had some quiet sleep ; come and pray with me, and thank the 
Almighty for it.” Her Majesty joined in this act of devotion, and 
when the King had ceased, said, ‘ And shall I not pray to 
the Almighty that you may have a good day ?” To which hereplied, 
“‘Qh,do! I wish I could live ten years, for the sake of the country, 
I feel it my duty to keep well as long as I can,”—thus evincing that 
his solicitude in reference to the embarrassment into which the nation 
might be thrown by his early dissolution, was superior to that which 
concerned his own personal health. 

One day when Mr. Wood entered the King’s room, his Majesty 
sald, “ I will thank you, my dear sir, to read all the prayers till you 
come to the prayer for the church militant.” The reverend gentle- 
man adds, “ his Majesty intended to include the communion 
service, and all the other parts of the liturgy used in the celebration 
of public worship.” The Recollections continue—*‘ It was equally 
an affecting and an instructive lesson to observe the devout humi- 
lity of his Majesty, fervently dwelling, as could be perceived from 
his manner and the intonation of his voice, on every passage which 
bore even the most remote application to his own circumstances.” 
‘* During the whole service his attention was undisturbed, and he 
experienced none of those fits of coughing and oppression, which 
for some time past had formed an almost uninterrupted characteristic 
of his complaint. As Mr. Wood withdrew, his Majesty graciously 
expressed his thanks, and afterwards said to the Queen, ‘ It has 
been a great comfort to me.’ ”’ 

‘The Queen and other members of the household seem to have 
frequently also joined his Majesty in religious services, and to have 
read to him what was best calculated to afford him consolation ; so 
that altogether when the reader of the present volumes has fresh upon 
his mind a view of the orderly and affectionate habits which uni- 
formly prevailed in their domestic circle, the close of the drama pro- 
duces a still deeper, more touching, and attractive picture than could 
otherwise, or without such preliminaries, have been exhibited to the 
imagination. 

On Sunday, the 18th of June, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
administered the sacrament to the King, the Queen, and one of his 
daughters. As his Grace withdrew, his Majesty, inclining his 
head, said, ‘‘ God bless you—a thousand, a thousand thanks !” 
Although the service alluded to had fatigued the King, it was not long 
ere he requested the attendance again of the Archbishop ; the pre- 
sence of this dignitary seeming to comfort the royal patient, even 
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when too weak to converse. At one time he took the hand of this 
spiritual consoler, and pressing it fervently, said in a tone which was 
only audible to the Queen, “ I am sure the Archbishop is one of 
those persons who pray for me.” On another occasion he said, 
addressing the same personage, ‘“‘ God bless thee, dear, excellent, 
worthy man—a thousand, thousand thanks.” 

On June 19, the King on awaking, observed to the Queen, “ I 
shall get up once more to do the business of the country,” although 
on the 18th he had told one of his medical attendants, *“* Let me 
but live over this memorable day—I shall never live to see another 
sunset.” It was on the 19th that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
read to him the service for the Visitation of the Sick, and when, as 
the form of blessing was pronounced in that service, the Queen, for 
the first time, in his Majesty’s apartment, was overpowered by the 
weight of affliction, he, observing her emotion, said, ‘ Bear up, 
bear up.” After this, he saw all his children ; “ and as they suc- 
cessively knelt to kiss the hand, gave them his blessing in the most 
affectionate terms, suitable to the character and circumstances of 
each.” He had avoided all along alluding in distinct terms to 
death, in her Majesty’s presence: but on the day of which we have 
just been speaking, he besought her not to make herself uneasy 
about him, evidently anticipating his speedy dissolution, which was, 
in fact, close at hand. 

It was the Queen’s very frequent exercise, gently to chafe 
his Majesty’s hand, this assurance of her presence yielding him 
manifest comfort. Not many hours before the closing scene, when 
his weakness was such that he scarcely opened his eyes, ‘‘ save to 
raise them in prayer to heaven, with a look expressive of the most 
perfect resignation ;” he once or twice uttered, “ ‘Thy will be done.” 
It is added, that on one occasion he used the words, ‘* The church 
—the church!” and the name of the Archbishop. When his 
Grace for the last time withdrew from the King’s presence, saying, 
‘“* My best prayers are offered up for your Majesty,’—the reply 
was in “ slow and feeble yet distinct utterance, ‘* Believe me, I am 
a religious man.” We quote some of the last of the Recollections 
before us. 


‘‘ His weakness now rendered it impracticable to remove him into his 
usual bed-room, and a bed was accordingly prepared in the royal closet, 
which communicates with the apartment in which his Majesty had passed 
the last ten days of his life. At half-past ten the King was seized with a 
fainting fit, the effects of which were mistaken by many for the stroke of 
death. However, his Majesty, gradually, though imperfectly, revived, and 
was then removed into his bed. 

‘* From this time his voice was not heard, except to pronounce the name 
of his valet. In less than an hour his Majesty ex; ired without a struggle 
and without a groan, the Queen kneeling at the bedsid., and still affection- 
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ately holding his hand, the comfortable warmth of which rendered her 
unwilling to believe the reality of the sad event.” 


We think that the general and concluding estimate which the 
author of this life has made of William the Fourth’s character is a 
fair and just one; and with this sketch we close our notice of the 
work—only farther remarking, that to its other recommendations 
the sixteen highly-finished plates, which are introduced at suitable 
parts of the narrative, consisting chiefly of portraits of celebrated 
naval commanders, from the original pictures in the Naval Gallery 
of Greenwich Hospital, add very considerably to its beauty and 


value. 


‘In analyzing the character of the late King, while many censurable 
weaknesses, many youthful indiscretions, and a few, very few, grave 
offences against the moral code of his nation, may be laid to his charge, a 
host of palliating and redeeming circumstances can be pleaded in favour of 
his memory. Whena boy, he exhibited qualities that endeared him to 
every one, and at the same time displayed others that called for the exer- 
cise of forbearance in the same individuals. He was impatient, impetuous, 
violent, iracible, and sometimes overbearing, yet there was a rough kind of 
generosity about him, that obtained forgiveness for many of his failings. 
His bursts of passion might have offended—his own sorrow for his excesses, 
changed the feeling into forgiveness. He had, unfortunately, never 
enjoyed the benefit of a suitable education. To books, in his youthful days, 
he manifested no partiality : his disposition was too volatile, his habits too 
unsteady for the pursuits of literature. In this uneducated state, at much 
too early an age, he was turned adrift upon the ocean. This loss was 
irreparable; yet his natural powers were confessedly great ; and, had he 
been placed under proper instructors, armed with sufficient power of res- 
traint, until his mind was habituated to literature, there is much reason to 
believe, that as he reigned with honour, so would he have added still 
greater dignity to the crown he wore at the closing years of his life. 

“The profession, to which his late Majesty was attached early in life, 
seemed to have tinged his character throughout with its proverbial candour, 
bluntness, and integrity. He will be remembered in future times by the 
endearing title of the Sailor King. The distinguished officers who flou- 
rished in that period, and the circumstances in which the country was then 
placed, which gave such a preponderance to the navy, had their natural 
effect in stimulating the impulse that led to the choice of his Majesty’s 
position. But a variety of influences and accidents prevented him from 
occupying that prominent place in his profession, to which, it is well known, 
his own ambition always pointed. Notwithstanding, however, the obstruc- 
tions that interrupted his progress to distinction, in the way that would 
have been most grateful to his own feelings, he never ceased to regard the 
service with ardour, and retained, even upon the throne, his original 
enthusiasm in reference to its interests. ‘The incidents of a life, which was 
past for the most part in retirement, afford few points upon which biogra- 
phy can dwell at length; but its unostentatious quietude suggests more 
eloquently than the most brilliant acts, the superiority of his Majesty’s 
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nature to the tinsel advantages of mere birth. While other members of 
the royal family lived in culpable profusion, his Majesty, content with a 
restricted income, and the serene pleasures of domestic happiness, was 
rarely heard of in public. He had no taste for the pageantries of a court ; 

he loved tranquil pursuits ; he removed voluntarily from the flattering and 
tempting splendours that were within his reach, and it is to the honour of 
his name that he was uncorrupted by the associations to which his rank 
exposed him. Called from his retreat to assume the sceptre, a grateful 
nation marked its profound respect for his memory, its sense of the mild- 
ness and justice of his sway. ‘The noblest panegyric which can be pro- 
nounced upon a monarch has already been paid to Witu1am IV.—the 
united testimony of all parties to his virtues. Even faction has not casta 
single reproach upon his name—abashed by the many simplicities of his life, 


its silence is his epitaph.” 





NOTICES. 


Arr. XII.—Leetures on Entomology. By Joun Bartow Burron, 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1837. 

Txrese Lectures in a succinct and engaging shape contain a description 
of that branch of zoology which treats of the kingdom of insects, one of 
the most interesting and instructive in the history of Natural History. 
The sevenfold division of Linnzus is adopted, and the several orders are 
explained in a manner perfectly consistent with science, comprising the 
results of the latest investigation on the part of enthusiasts in the study, at 
the same time that the whole is rendered perfectly plain to the ordinary 
reader. There are several illustrative specimens also introduced to ren- 
der the descriptions more intelligible and distinct; and as the entire 
publication amounts only to a handsome little pamphlet, it is calculated 
to become extremely useful not only as an introduction to the general 
study of Entomology, but a short and comprehensive treatise on the prin- 
ciples of the science aptly elucidated. We extract two short passages :— 
“The extreme beauty of the Lepidoptera (or Butterflies), the striking 
contrast they present in the different stages of their existence, so remark- 
able as to have caused them to be regarded by a mystical philosophy as 
the types of the human soul released from its material incumbrance ; their 
habits and times of appearance, the one suggesting the purity of an 
ethereal nature, the other associating them in the mind of the observer 
with the beauty of external nature, and the genial influence of the 
seasons, have alike contributed to render them objects of general favour.” 
Of the Wasp :—* One of these insects was crawling up a window, when 

a lady seized it with a pair of scissors with the intention of killing it, but 
by accident cut it in two; the wasp was no longer thought of for some 
time, but the lady happening by chance to look at it, thought the two 
parts had approached nearer each other; it was then watched, and after 
eing separated for three or four hours they gradually joined; it then 
rested for a few minutes, and the parts appeared to be as firmly fixed as 


before the accident had happened, it then crawled up the window and 
flew away.” 
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Art. XIII.—The Present State of the Controversy between the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic Churches. By Hunter Gorpon, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Esq. London: Whittaker. 1837. 

Mr. Gorpon gives it as his opinion ‘ that there has lately arisen, in this 

island as well as on the continent of Europe, a prejudice in favour of some 

of the leading principles of the Romish Theology, and above all, a desire 
to effect a combination of these with Protestant principles.” Whence this 
change proceeds, he considers in the pages before us,—stating generally, 
at the outset, that it is to be found in something within the pale of the 

Protestant Church, rather than in the active force of the Catholic Priest- 

hood, or in any external source whatever. 

He believes that the inevitable consequences of the rationalism that 
prevails among the Protestants of Germany,—that the delirium of private 
judgment and free examination, which exists in that quarter, must be 
a sudden and violent revulsion to the Roman Catholic principle of impli- 
cit submission, and the absolute resignation of all private judgment, 
reason, and inquiry. He also argues that although in Great Britain the 
same boldness of speculation does not exist, yet that the same sort of 
influences are at work. He says, ‘‘ Among the very small number who, 
in England, are favourably disposed towards the Roman Catholic faith, 
two classes may be noted: those who venerate revealed religion as the 
word of God, and those who prize Christianity chiefly as the cement of 
civil society, and as an indispensable support to the authority of the civil 
magistrate.” He thinks that “ the two great divisions of the Western 
Church are not separated by any irreconcileable difference in principle, 
but are only distinguished by their respective predilections for different 
parts of a common system,” viz, a system where Reason and Revelation 
have both a proper place,—the abuse of the former leading to scepticism, 
and that of the latter to superstition and dogmatism. In these circum- 
stances he recommends it to Protestantism to define the province of right 
reason in religion, and to show that the two are perfectly consistent, — 
that faith and philosophy must and ought to stand together. But then 
the question arises,—by what authority are the relations and rightful 
positions of faith and reason to be interpreted? Here, we confess, we 
have not been able to gather much satisfaction from the author. Upon 
each one of the points, however, to which we have referred in this short 
notice, and upon collateral subjects, the essay exhibits the result of deep re- 
flection, of liberality,and above all of an exalted sense of the importance of 
religion, of the destinies of man, and the necessity of each one applying his 
mind to similar inquiries without prejudice and rancour, in order that the 
purity of truth may be established and universally promulgated for the 
sake of man’s happiness here and hereafter. 





Arr. XIV.—Hebrew and English Spelling Book, adapted for the use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. To which is affived an Abridgment 
of the Hebrew Grammar. By J. L. Lyon. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1837. 

THE professed object of the author is to furnish an easy and concise mode 

of acquiring a knowledge of spelling and reading the Hebrew Language, 
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adapted to the sounds of the Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Polish 
Jews. So far as we are aware this is the first initiatory work of the kind 
that has appeared in this country, and being simple in its plan, and clear 
in its details, must be regarded as supplying an important manual to the 
attainment of the most Sacred Tongue. The words are arranged alpha- 
betically, and their number of syllables, in separate divisions, according 
to their respective accentuation,—the best authorities pertaining to this 
last mentioned particular and other intricacies of the Hebrew having been 
consulted and followed. 

There seems to be a very good reason for recommending this small and 
cheap volume (three shillings is its price), and the more so, since the 
author pretends not to have made any new discoveries, but to have done 
his best to facilitate the pupil in his laudable endeavours to acquire 
an intimacy with the language in question, and to ease the master, not to 
dictate to him. 





Art. XV.—A Hand-book for Travellers in Southern Germany, being a 
Guide to Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, the Austrian and Bavarian 
Alps, and the Danube from Ulan to the Black Sea. 12mo. pp. 407. 
London: Murray. 1837. : 

THE present isa fit companion toa preceding volume which had Northern 

Germany for its theatre. In one respect, however, it possesses more 

interest than its fellow, for several of the routes and scenes it describes 

have been comparatively seldom traversed, and much more seldom deline- 
ated in the form of a traveller’s manual. ‘The plan of the work is admi- 
rable, and ought to be the model for all guide-books to foreign countries. 

It first contains a general sketch of the region about to be traversed, and 

next details particulars which must be of immediate and practical service 

to him who carries the volume in his hand. With these kinds of infor- 
mation is blended a sufficient store of amusing matter, compiled from pub- 
lished and manuscript journals with great judgment and taste. In short, 

a better companion and guide in the course of no fewer than one hun- 

dred and thirty-six routes, through some of the most interesting and least 

frequented portions of Europe, in so far as the British are concerned, 
cannot be named than this hand-book, nor a season in the year puinted 
out when its aid can more fitly be called for. We must extract a speci- 
men of the authior’s style and matter; nor can we do better than on the 

Danube, to which we advise all our readers who have time and money at 

command instantly to repair. 

* Alt Orsova, ‘Orsova is a military village, about three miles from 
the frontier, with about 900 inhabitants, chiefly Wallachians, a race dis- 
tinct from both Hungarians and Sclovocks, intruders, as it were, in this 
land, though in the course of centuries they have pushed themselves into 
the heart of it, from their own country (Wallachia Proper), so as to form 
the majority of the inhabitants in many provinces. ‘They have a more 
wild and barbarous appearance than even the other races which inhabit 
Hungary, and are clad from head to foot in sheep-skins, wearing high 
hairy caps like the end of a mop, and long cloaks with the wool outside, 
reminding one of a door-rug. With their low foreheads, unshorn_locks, 
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and filthy persons, they really look not much superior to the animals whose 
skins they occupy; at least such was my first impression as I threaded my 
way through a crowd of the lower sort, collected together in the anti- 
chamber of the inn, which re-echoed with their wild cries, and was redo- 
lent of the fumes of garlic and schnaps, which the host was dispensing to 
an already half-inebriated party of them. These, however, were labourers 
of the lowest grade. The female Wallachs, when young, are often very 
pretty ; they wear a peculiar costume, a sort of apron, dyed red and black, 
falling nearly to the feet before and behind, the lower part of which con- 
sists of a long fringe of the same colour, which dangles about their feet. 
They enclose their feet in high Hessian boots of bright red leather, and 
are generally occupied, in or out of doors, in busily,twirling the spindle. 
Outside the town, by the water-side, and near the ferry over the Danube, 
stands the Parlatorium, a wooden shed in which the market (Shela) is 
held. On account of the quarantine regulations, the inhabitants of Ser- 
via and Wallachia are prevented coming in contact with the subjects 
of Austria, and dare not cross the frontier without an escort. The Aus- 
trian quarantine is five days for those who come out of Wallachia, and 
ten for those from Servia ; the Wallachians again have a quarantine of five 
days against the Servians, so that none of the three parties can intermix 
for the purpose of buying and selling, nor can they touch each other’s 
goods. On this account the building where the market is held is divided 
by three partitions, breast high, behind which the dealers of the three 
nations are congregated. In an open space in the centre is a table by the 
side of which the Austrian quarantine officers take their stand, aided and 
supported by a guard of soldiers with fire arms and fixed bayonets, to 
enforce order and obedience. Whenever a bargain is made, the money 
to be paid is handed to one of the attendants, who receives it in a long 
ladle, transfers it to a basin of vinegar, and, after washing it, passes it on 
to the other side. The goods to be purchased are placed within sight, 
and are immersed in a tub of water or fumigated, when they happen to 
change owners. It is an amusing sight to see the process of bargaining 
thus carried on by three parties at the distance of several yards from 
each other, attended by the vociferation and gesticulation inseparable 
from such business. When the bartering is transacted, the Wallachians and 
Servians are escorted back to their own territory, as they had previously 
been in coming to the spot, by a guard of suldiers’—M S. Journ. Any 
person wishing to visit the Turkish fortress of New Orsova, on an island 
about two miles lower down, the Iron Gate, or Trajan’s Bridge, must 
take with him from Orsova an officer of quarantine and another of cus- 
toms, who are paid at the rate of about two florins a day, and must return 
before sunset. If the traveller ventures to cross the frontier without 
a guardian, he cannot return without passing ten days’ quarantine.” 


Ghia 





Art. XVI.— Questions on the History of Europe; a Sequel to Miss 
Mangnall’s Historical Questions. By Juuta Corner. London: 
Longman. 1837. 

Miss Mangnall’s Historical Questions relate to Greece and Rome, and the 

authoress of the present volume has aimed to render her readers as familiar 

with the history of the modern nations of Europe as has been done by the 
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popular work which she has selected fora model. How far such skeletons 
are really serviceable in the education of the young, and for the purpose of 
impressing upon the mind facts that best communicate the spirit of history, 
we have not had any practical means of ascertaining. ‘To some the form 
of question and answer into which this effort has been thrown will be 
thought antiquated, yet it seems the simplest and happiest method that 
can be employed to rivet the attention upon particular dates, transactions, 
and characters. The work before us, we think, is a good specimen of the 
class to which it belongs, and is very creditable to the lady who is the com- 
piler, for it displays great industry, and sound judgment. 





Art. XVII.—Case on the 43rd Elizabeth for the Relief of the Poor. For 
the Opinion of Mr. Serjeant Snigge. Gawpy, Attorney. London: 
Longman. 1837. 

Tis document has been lately cited as a genuine Case and Opinion both 

by those who favour and those who object to the Poor Law Amendment 

Act; and yet it is fictitious after all, having been written and partially cir- 

culated, as its present editor informs us, by Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

above thirty years ago. We are also informed that Sir Thomas was a man 
of abilities, who had been educated to the law, and that he was fully com- 
petent to give a sound legal opinion upon the subject treated of. He seems 
to have turned his particular attention to the original Poor Laws, and to 
have perhaps amused himself by the successful manner in which he could 
imitate the style of such an eminent lawyer as Serjeant Snigge, who 
flourished in the time of JamesI. At that period and long afterwards this 
case might have offered constructions and laid down principles, which, we 
can believe, would have been justly considered as valuable. As the matter 
now stands, we think the document must be regarded as little better than 

a curiosity, and as an example of what talent and ingenuity may accom- 

plish in the way of deceiving antiquarians, and thereby vitiating the sources 

whence the lights of history or of law may be sought. 





Art. XVIII.—Observations on the Preservation of Health, in Infancy, 
Youth, Manhood, and Age, &c. By J. H. Curtis, Esq. London: 
Renshaw. 18857. 

LikE the two former works by Mr. Curtis on the “ Preservation of Sight,” 

and on the ‘‘ Preservation of Hearing,’’ the present is plain, sensible, and 

divested of everything in the shape of scientific abstruseness or dogmatic 
quackery. It does not even labour under that objection which has, with 
great justice, been generally taken to the study of popular treatises on 
health—these treatises for the most part addressing themselves to the cure 
of disease, whereas this contains practical rules and lessons for the pre- 
servation of health. Mr. Curtis is of opinion, that the four stages of human 
life mentioned in his title-page, are beautifully shadowed out in the phy- 
sical world, in the successive seasons of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 

Winter; and in a form which is much shorter, and more forcible than has 

hitherto been adopted, points out the directions which, if rationally 

observed, will contribute most assuredly to the prolongation, not only of 
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life, but of that equanimity of temper and sweetness of experience which 
render life a double blessing. ‘That these ‘‘ Observations"’ contain the 
wisdom, appositeness, and illustrative interest, which are sure to render 
them as popular and useful, as were those previously published by him on 
the Ear and the Eye, as testified by a number of editions through which each 
of them has passed, may be safely predicted by any one who will takea 
cursory glance at the volume, or at a portion of any one of its chapters. 
We quote a specimen from what Mr. Curtis has to say on the effect of one 
species of excessive mental excitement, that will show to the conviction of 
many, how correctly he has read human nature, and human history, He 
is speaking of the vehemence of the passions—and thus delivers himself 
in a note to the general rule as laid down in the text—* The passion of 
love deserves to be mentioned, as being the most universally experienced 
and as having the greatest tendency to excess, and in that state producing 
the worst of maladies. Disappointment in love is one of the principal 
causes of suicides; and this fact clearly proves the deranging effect of the 
passion upon the mental faculties? The progress of the disease, of which 
excessive love is productive, may be thus described: as the force of love 
prevails, sighs grow deeper, a tremor affects the heart and pulse, the coun- 
tenance is alternately pale and red, and the voice is suppressed in the 
fauces, the eyes grow dim, cold sweats break out, sleep absents itself, at 
least until the morning, the secretions become disturbed, and a loss of 
appetite, a hectic fever, melancholy, or perhaps madness, if not death, 
constitute the sad catastrophe.” This is dreadful enough, but not more so 
than the ravings of despair have often been, as exemplified by love-sick 
dames and luckless wooers. 





Art. XIX.—Three Experiments of Living. London: Parker. 1837. 
Tues three experiments consist of ‘ Living within the Means, Living 
up to the Means, Living beyond the Means:” and though the account 
extends not beyond an hour’s reading or so, it is impossible to peruse one 
page of it, without desiring to learn the whole before laying the volume 
down. There are proofs, not only of talent but of originality in the pro- 
duction, and originality is the criterion of genius. ‘To use an idea, sug- 
gested in the Preface of the work, this little tract is calculated to effect 
far more, and far better things than the heavy artillery of many a royal 
quarto and imperial octavo. The lessons it contains are excellent. 





Art. XX.—Peter Parley’s Wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. Edited 
by the Rev. T. Wuson. London: Darton and Clark. 

WE decidedly pronounce this to be a work of superior merit, for the pur- 
pose of introducing young peuple to the various branches of Natural His- 
tory. The aim of its author has been to select a few of the Phenomena 
of the Kingdom of Nature which are best calculated to excite wonder and 
admiration, which is the surest path to useful and delightful instruction, 
—instead of fruitlessly attempting, by brevity and comprehensiveness, to 
embrace and explain everything, in a manner strictly accordant with 
scientific discovery, that is known in each department. 
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Arr. XXI.—The History of the Borough of Preston,in the County Pa- 
latine of Lancaster. By P. Wuittiz, F.A.S. 2 Vols. London: 
Tegg. 1837. 

THESE volumes are worthy of the patronage of every person immediately 

interested in the district of which they treat, and, indeed, of every one 

who desires to obtain a minute knowledge of one of the most influential 
and important counties of Old England. To antiquarians, particularly, 
we recommend its precise and curious information. 





Art. XXII.—On the Extent of the Atonement, in tts relation to God and 
the Universe. By the Rev. H. W. Jenxyn. Second Edition. London: 
Snow. 1837. 

An excellent treatise on the most solemn and arresting subject of which 

the human heart is cognisable. Its strictly scriptural and its tenderly 

benevolent tone is not more to be praised than its argument and illustra- 
tion are convincing and satisfactory. Somehow, many works which treat 
of man’s salvation and immortal destinies, although not open to any doc- 
trinal objection, are forbidding or gloomy. Here, although there be no 

relinquishment of the truth or blinking of its denunciations, there is a 

delightful encouragement, which ought to induce every soul to rush to 

the fountain which gratuitously assuages all thirst, and perfectly extin- 
guishes all sin. 





Art. XXIII.—A Key to the Statutes affected by the Enactments of the 
Reigns of George IV. and William IV. By Georce Farren, Jun. 
Esq. Chancery Barrister. London: Pickering. 1837. 

“THE following work,” says the Preface, ‘has been arranged for the 

purpose of saving time in obtaining information of the material contents 

of existing Statutes. Great velocity of legislation has made it difficult, 
not to say impossible, for any one mind to collect and retain the volatile 
sapiency of the manifold enactments to which the last twenty years have 
given origin; so that an investigation of the statute law has become far 
less encouraging than would be the fabled exercise of tracing the needle 
in its meanderings through the mazes of a hay-stack; since the needle, 
when found, presents in itself the entire object of search ; whereas it is of 
rare occurrence that any one statute comprehends the whole matter of 
which it professes tu be the law+—but merely points to other statutes as 
affected by it.” This very clever and sarcastic sort of announcement, 
which no doubt cost its author a few revisings and corrections, ushers in 
a small tome that furnishes a Key to the altered and altering statutes 
during the eras indicated ; a compilation which, if found to be generally 
acceptable, is to be extended from the earliest to the latest period of legis- 
lation. We think that the work will prove itself to be a ready and real 
assistant to practitioners, and that its merits are of such a kind as ought 
not to be hailed by those whose endeavour it is to perplex law and justice 


through the loop-holes and intricacies which multifarious legislation has 
created: and this is decided praise. 














